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It is represented by two species—one, Parascaptor leueuras, Blyth, 
found in Tcnasserim and Sylhet; the other, P, Upturns , Thomas, 
discovered in China. 

4. The genus Scaptochirus , which I made known in 1867, con¬ 
sists oDly of a single species, forming part of the collections made 
in China by the Abbe A. David. It is Scaptochirus moschatus. It is 
characterized by the number of premolars, which is reduced to three 
in each jaw. Its dental formula is therefore— 


The investigation that I have just made of various species belonging 
to these groups has proved to me that, in giving them the rank of 
genera, we have exaggerated their zoological value, and that they 
must be regarded only as subgenera. The discovery of a new 
species, intermediate in its characters between Scaptochirus and 
Parascaptor , would indeed suffice to prove this. 

This species was discovered in the neighbourhood of Akbes, on the 
confines of Syria and Asia Minor, by the Abbe A. David. By the 
number of its premolars it resembles Scaptochivus and differs from 
Talpa ; but the form of the molars, the small development of the 
last premolar, and the narrowness of the face approximate it to 
the Moles, and especially to Parascaptor. The lower jaw presents 
an anomaly, which shows how littlo importance should be attached 
to the number of the small incisiform teeth, including the true 
incisors and the canines. In fact, on the right side there are four 
of these teeth, and on the left side we can only count three; so 
that, on tble right, the arrangement of the anterior teeth is that of 
the Common Mole and of Scaptochirus] while on the left it is iden¬ 
tical with that of Mogera. 

I have named this species Scaptochirus Davidianus , to recall the 
name of our learned Correspondent; it differs very little in its aspect 
from the European moles. Its size is smaller, an adult male indi¬ 
vidual only measuring 0*12 metre; the tail is short, its length 
being 0*02. The muzzle is pointed ; all over the body the hair is 
thick, velvety, and of a grey colour, approaching black. The habits 
of this animal are the same as those of our mole ; hut it is com¬ 
pletely blind; the eyelids do not open, but extend over tbe globe of 
the eye, the dimensions of whioh are much reduced, as in the Italian 
Talpa cceca. — Comptes Pendus , December 29,1884, p. 1141. 


Biological Evolution of the Aphides of the Genus Aphis. 

By M. Liohteksteht. 

I have at various times brought before the Academy the evolu¬ 
tional cycle of various Aphides of the tribes Phylloxerinae and 
Pemphiginse, and have indicated, in the case of the latter, curious 
migrations from the galls of trees to the roots of grasses. Becently, 
in the ‘Comptes Bendas’ of November 10, 1884, I described the 
biology of the maple Aphis (Ghaitophorus aceris ), which, without 
quitting the tree on which it was bom, passes three months under 
an anomalous form, benumbed in a lethargic slumber, only to become 
developed towards the autumn and produce sexual individuals. 
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At the same time I have carefully examined various other 
Aphides of the group of true Aphidinse with long 7-jointed an¬ 
tennas. The following is what I have observed:— 

The false female, or foundress pscudogyne, which issues from the 
egg in the spring, always remains aptorous. In from twenty to 
thirty days it produces living young, most of which continue apte¬ 
rous, while some acquire wings. Those two forms, which are 
generally deficient among the Pemphiginse, become fitted to bud iu 
their turn in about the same length of time (about a month), and 
then all the individuals produced cither by tho apterous or by the 
winged forms acquire wings and quit tho cradle of the family. 

Where they go I have not yet boon able to discover; but the fact 
is, that at the end of June all the Aphidinoc havo disappeared and 
none or very few of them are to be found on tho trees and bushes. 

Although I have been unable to trace this emigrant j)smloggnt, 
which leaves a regrettable gap in the ovolution, I havo in autumn 
met with the pupiferous pseudogyne , which, just as in tho case of 
the Pemphiginse, returns to convey the sexual forms to tho tree 
upon which they are to copulate and leave tho oggs which will 
produce the foundress in the ensuing spring. 

The Aphides that I have hoen able to obsorvo are as follows 

Aphis atriplicis, A . avence, A . craccivora , A . donaeis , A. evonymi, 
A.franguJce, A . mali, A. padi , A. pcrsica *, A . pyri, A . viburni , 
Siphonophora alsinthii, Rhopalosiphum persm, Ifyalopterus pnmi. 

Quite unlike the sexual forms of tho Pemphiginm, little creatures 
without either wings or rostrum, tho sexual forms of tho Aphidimc 
have a rostrum, and, with rare exceptions (A. mall, 8. absinth ii), 
the males are winged, but the females are always apterous and lay 
several eggs, while among the Pemphiginse and Phylloxorimo the 
egg is angle. 

I should not have made this incomplete communication to the 
Academy if M. Kessler, of Cassel, who is occupied with the same 
studies as myself, had not mado a communication tothoLoopoldino- 
Caroline Academy upon the same subject #. His observations are 
identical with mine, and relate in groat part to the samo insocts 
A. padi, A. evonymi, A. viburni , A . mali , A. pyri, A. sambuci . 
As he does me the honour to adduce these facts as a confirmation 
of my theory of the biological ovolution of tho Aphides, I must say, 
in my turn, how happy I am to see such earnest observers as M. 
Kessler bringing their aid to the investigation of those terrible 
enemies of our crops which are known as Aphidos .—Oomptes 
Rmdus, December 29,1884, p. 1168. 


* Nora Acta Acad. Loop.-Carol Nat. Cur, xlvil no. 3* 
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XV.— Description of a new Species of Crinoids with Articu¬ 
lating Spines. By Geokge Jennings Hinde, Ph.D., 
F.G.S. 

[Plate VI.] 

In the 1 Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society ’ 
for 1883 Prof. Henry S. Williams described a crinoid with 
movable spines under the generic and specific term of Arthro- 
acantka ithacensis. The forms described were merely im¬ 
pressions of the organism in fine sandy shales, the objects 
themselves having been dissolved away j but, according to 
Prof. Williams, the impressions were so perfect that the 
minutest structural details could be readily ascertained. Not¬ 
withstanding this circumstance, some little doubt was felt 
whether these spines might not have been of a similar character 
to those which in many other Palseocrinoids project from the 
surface of their plates, and are but solid continuous extensions 
of the plates themselves, and with them are immovably fixed 
in the body-wall of the crinoid. The specimens in my pos¬ 
session, however, which I now propose to describe, conclusively 
show that Prof. Williams had correctly interpreted the im¬ 
pressions and casts of the spines and plates in the Devonian 
shales, and that, however novel the feature of movable spines 
Ann. t& Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xv. 12 
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may be in the history of the Crinoidea, no doubt can be enter¬ 
tained of the fact. 

My specimens, consisting of eleven more or less perfect 
bodies and numerous fragments of stems, are from calcareous 
shales of Middle Devonian age at Arkona, Province Ontario, 
Canada. They were collected by myself between 1875 and 
1878, and though fully conscious of the remarkable character 
of the articulating spines which they possessed, other investi¬ 
gations prevented me from describing them till now; and it 
is only since beginning to work at them quite recently that 
I became aware that Prof. Williams had already described a 
form with similar spines from a higher geological horizon in 
the Devonian series at Ithaca, in the State of JSew York. 

Though the specimens arc somewhat crushed and distorted, 
so that no single individual exhibits all the characters, yet 
they possess the distinct advantage over those described by 
Prof. Williams in that the objects themselves, and not merely 
their casts, are present; and by collating the different speci¬ 
mens I have been enabled to ascertain that, while there can 
be no doubt that they possess the same essential features as 
the type of the genus, they yet vary sufficiently, in many 
important features^ to constitute a distinct species. The 
characters shown in these specimens make it necessary to 
extend and modify Prof. Williams’s description of the genus 
based on the casts of A . ithacensis . 

Before referring to these, however, I may state that the 
name Arthracanthus was employed by Sehmarda* in 1854- 
fora genus of Botatoria. The term Arthroacantha , applied 
by Williams to this genus of crinoids, is derived from the 
same Greek words, and is essentially similar to Schmarda’s, 
though less correctly rendered. I "consulted independently 
two eminent scientific authorities who are specially familiar 
with questions of nomenclature, and they agreed that the term 
later employed was invalid, from its resemblance to that 
previously used by Sclimarda, and I propose therefore to sub¬ 
stitute in its place the term Ilystrmnmts f. As it will be 
necessary to make reference to the new species described 
below, 1 may here apjjly to it the name of llystriorinus Car - 
jwfrn, in honour ot my friend Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter, 


Williams, emend. 

Generic characters .—Body of erinoid inversely conical or 

* Peitksehr. k. k. Akad, d. Wias. Wien, vol. ui. p. 2± 
t *Ycrrpt£, a porcupine. 
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cup-shaped, with distinct bilateral symmetry. The surface 
covered irregularly with minute tubercles, to which were 
articulated delicate spines, similar to those of an Echinus . 

The base of the calyx is open cup-shaped, consisting of 
three equal or subequal plates, which, at their margins, form 
a six-siaed figure. There are three series or zones of radials 
(fix 5). The first or true radials (R 1 ) are large, subequal, 
flattened, quadrangular plates, and, like a spade, are wider at 
their summits than at their bases. Their distal margins are 
either straight or slightly elevated towards the centre, which 
is considerably thicker than the rest of the plate and has a 
semicircular excavation, with a finely ridged facet for the 
reception of the second radial. This so-called second radial 
{ R 2 ), the first brachial (br. 1 ) of Zittel, is a short four-sided 
joint or plate, which reaches very little above the margin of 
the first radial, in which it is inserted. The third radial (iJ 3 ) 
or axillary, the br. 2 of Zittel, is pentagonal, and either shorter or 
longer than the second. On each of the facets of its upper sur¬ 
face it bears an arm (ar ), so that there are ten arms altogether. 
The plates or joints of the lower portion of the arms are in 
a single vertical series, whilst higher the joints are wedge- 
shaped and disposed alternately in a double series. The 
pinnules (pi) consist of five or more joints each. A single inter- 
axillary plate (int) is present between the lower arm-joints. 

A large anal plate (A) } nearly resembling in outline the first 
radials, but narrower at the distal margin, is inserted on the 
posterior side of the body between the two first radials. Its 
summit is on a level with that of the radials. The anal inter- 
radial area, or the space immediately above the anal plate and 
between the second and third radials and the lower arm-joints 
on either side, is occupied by three vertical zones of small 
plates, with six or seven plates in each zone (Ib.A). The anal 
aperture is not shown in any of the specimens yet discovered. 

In each of the other areas bounded by the distal margins of 
the first radials below, the second and third radials and the 
lower arm-joints on either side, and the true plates of the 
vault above, there are three vertical zones of plates with three, 
and occasionally four, plates in each zone (. lb ). The middle 
plate of the lower zone is clearly larger than the rest. These 
plates are distinctly interradial in position, and might be 
termed interradial plates ; but as their lateral margins connect 
only with the second and third radials (which are merely 
radials in a conventional sense) and with the lower arm-joints, 
I prefer to follow Zittel in designating them interbrachial 
plates. Both these and the anal interradial plates are of the 
same character as the primary radials and basals of the calyx, 

12 * 



and quite distinct from the vault-plates with which they con¬ 
nect above, and they enclose and unite together the second 
and third radials and the lower arm-joints into one solid 
immovable cup with the lower radials and basals. 

The vault is depressed, convex, and is formed of a peripheral 
border of numerous minute relatively thick plates, and a cen¬ 
tral portion of larger plates covered with sinuous grooves and 
tubercles. 

The column or stem is cylindrical, with alternately larger 
and smaller joints. The rim of the larger joints is extended 
into a sharp-edged flange. At irregular intervals there are 
nodes, each bearing a whorl of five cirri. The central canal 
of the stem is cylindrical and moderately large. 

The main differences between the characters assigned to 
the genus by Prof. Williams and those above given consist 
in the number and position of the interbrachial plates, the 
absence of a series of smooth radiating plates in the vault, and 
the nodal cirri of the stem. 

Prof. Williams does not directly mention interradial or 
interbrachial plates, but states * merely that “ along the 
upper rim of the calyx is a row of small plates which lack the 
tubercles,” without further particulars as to their number. In 
the fig. 1 of the plate accompanying his paper four of these 
plates are shown in one interbrachial area, and but three in 
another, and the plates of the vault apparently connect with 
their upper margins. Nothing is stated or shown in the 
figure of the plates above the anal plate. I am of course 
unable to determine whether this notable difference in the 
number of the interbrachial plates in H. Carpenteri and II. 
ithacensis arises from the imperfect condition of preservation 
of this latter species or is really existent; hut I should think 
it probable that the vault-plates in Prof. Williams’s speci¬ 
mens have been pressed down over the higher zones of the 
interbrachial plates, and thus concealed them from observa¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the radiating rows of smooth plates in the 
vault, which Prof. Williams observed in the cast of a single 
crushed specimen of H. ithacensis , I am fairly confident that 
there are no similar rows of plates in II. Carpenteri. The 
apparently smooth character of the plates may arise from the 
partial obliteration by wearing down of the tubercles, which 
occurs in several of my specimens, so that they can only be 
seen by careful observation with a lens, and the smooth plates 
may therefore bo really due to this cause. 


* Oj>. cit. p. 84. 
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Prof. Williams does not refer to the stem of the generic type 
beyond giving its thickness ; but the small portion of it shown 
in his fig. 1 , in close proximity to the body of the crinoid, 
resembles the stem of B. Garpenteri in consisting of alterna¬ 
ting larger and smaller joints; and it is very probable that 
nodes with cirri were also present, as in this latter species. 
The other fragments figured by him as portions of the stem 
(figs. 7 and 8) are so entirely diffeient in the thickness of the 
stem itself and of the individual joints, as also in their smooth 
and uniform characters, that in the absence of confirmatory 
evidence one cannot regard them as belonging to the same 
species. 

Apart from the possession of articulating spines the relations 
of HystricrinuSj as already noted by Williams are very 
close to Hexacrinus , Austin f, a genus of crinoids which, 
according to Wachsmuth and Springer f, is almost exclusively 
limited to the Devonian formation in Europe, only fragments 
of a single species having been discovered in America. The 
number and arrangement of the basals, the first radials, and 
the anal plate are very similar in the two genera; but a com¬ 
parison of the other features is rendered difficult on account of 
the uncertainty which prevails as to the definite characters of 
Hexacrinus . According to Zittel § this genus resembles 
Platycrinus in having a single axillary above the first radial, 
although rarely another intermediate so-called radial is present, 
and interradials are wanting. Wachsmuth and Springer j|, 
on the other hand, state that there is one axillary above the 
first radial, that the anal plate supports two or three plates, 
and that the interradial series is composed of a single large 
plate which rests within a notch between two radials. An 
examination of the characters of Hexacrinus interscapularis, 
Phill. sp. % the type of the genus, does not avail conclusively 
to solve the question, for unfortunately the number of radials 
above the first is not shown in Phillips’s and Austin’s figures j 
the arms and stem are wanting, but there are two zones, or 
two plates each, in the anal interradial area, and of three 
plates each in the other interbrachial or interradial areas, so 
that in this last feature the typical example of the genus 
differs from both ZittePs and Wachsmuth and Springer’s 

* Op. cit. p. 82. 

t Mon. Ree. and Foss. Ciinoids, 1843 ? p. 252. 

t “Revision of the Poloeocrinoidea/ part ii M Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia/ 1881, p. 253. 

§ Handb. der Pal, % ul. i. p. 3G5. 

|| * * * § ** Revision,” ii. p. 253. 

Tl Pal. Foss. Uenl. Sun. Mem. 1841, p. 2^, pi. xiv. fig. 39. 
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definition. But undoubted examples of Hexacrinus inter- 
scapularis* in better preservation than the Devonshire speci¬ 
mens have been figured by L. Sclmltze * from the Devonian 
of the Eifel; and though the aims are wanting in these,, yet 
they distinctly show (judging from the figures) four so-called 
radials above the first radial, thus markedly differing not 
only from Hystricrinus, but fiom nearly all the other species 
which by Schultze and Wachsmuth and Springer arc included 
in Hexacrinus . 

The genus Hystricrinus differs from Hexacrinus^ as exem¬ 
plified by the typical species, in possessing only three radials 
and in having a greater number of interbrachial plates both 
in the anal and other interradial areas; but more particularly 
in the striking feature of the articulating spines and the stem 
with its whorls of cirri. But whilst by some authorities the 
differences in the somewhat inconstant characters of the 
number of the radials and the interbrachial plates would not 
be deemed sufficient to constitute a generic distinction, the 
presence of the articulating spines, which have hitherto not 
been discovered in any other genus of crinoids, either fossfi + 
or recent, and which constitute another link of relationship 
between the Crinoidea and Ecliinoidea, might be regarded as 
indicating a greater than generic difference, and, provisionally 
at least, this genus may rank as the type of the family of the 
Hystriciinidse. 

I now pass on to describe in detail the specific characters 
of H Oarpenteri 

Hystricrinus Carpenteri, n. sp. 

Body cup-shaped, widest at the summit of the first radials, 
then slightly contracting by the curving inwards of the inter¬ 
brachial plates. The vault is flat or slightly convex. The 

* Denkschr. k. k. Akad. d, Wiss. Wien, Rd. xxvi. 1807, Taf. viii. fig. 5. 
f It is a noteworthy circumstance that the aberrant JBIastoid, Astro- 
crinUes Benniei, JR. Etheridge, Jun., described and figured in tho Quart. 
Joura. Geol. Soc, vol. xxxii, 1876, p. 103, pis, xiii., xiv., appears to have 
possessed articulated spines. A small spine was discovered by Mr. Ethe¬ 
ridge adhering to one of the specimens, though not in position on the 
tubercle; and in a subsequent paper on this form Messrs. It. Etheridge, 
Jun., and P. II, Carpenter recoid the fact that some at least of the pecu¬ 
liarly ornamented tubeicles, which thickly cover the surface of this 
species, were perforated at their summits, which renders it highly probable 
that they supported movable spines (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. April 1883, 

p. 286). 

Dr. Harabach, of St. Louis, also states that he possesses a specimen of 
Pentremites granulatus, Romer, on which the coarse granules show very 
distinct sockets for tho articulation of spines (Trans. Acad. 8ei. St. Loun>, 
vol, vi. no. 3,1864, p. 543). 
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height of the calyx, measuring to the distal margin of the 
interbrachial plates, varies from 18 to 23 millim. in different 
specimens, and is slightly less than their width, which varies 
between 20 and 25 millim. 

Busuls .—The base of the calyx has the form of an open 
shallow cup, the margin of which is hexagonal in figure, with 
indistinct angles. The lower exterior portion where it connects 
with the stem is circular, ab^ut 5 millim. in diameter, with a 
slightly projecting collar, the edges of which are finely 
grooved (PL VI. fig. 2). Within this is a slight depression 
and at the bottom of it a small circular aperture communi¬ 
cating with the interior of the calyx. The base is formed 
by three equal plates of a pentagonal form. The basal plates 


pi 



Diagram of Hystrierinus Carpeuteri , natural size. 

A, anal plate ; ar, arms; 2?, basals; lb , interbrachial plates; Ik A , inter- 
brachial anal plates; int, interaxillary plate; pi, pinnules; R’ } first 
radial ; second radial; JR Z , third dr axillary radial. 

vary from *3 to *6 millim. in thickness near their upper mar¬ 
gins, whilst near their bases they are from 1 to 2 millim. in 
thickness. The base itself varies from 5 to 7*5 millim. in 
height, and is thus about one third the entire height of the 
calyx; it is from 14 to 21 millim. in width. The upper 
margins connecting the basals with the radials are not exactly 
straight, but rudely crenulate, the edges slightly overlapping 
the radial margins. 
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Radials .—The first or true radials are relatively large 
flattened plates, spade-shaped or trapezoidal in form, varying 
from 10 to 12 millim. in height, 8 to 11 millira. in width at 
their bases, and between 10 and 14 millim. at their summit- 
margins. They are about *75 millim. in thickness, but in 
the central upper portion increase to 2 millim. The basal 
and the two lateral margins are straight, whilst the distal is 
in some cases straight and in others is slightly elevated 
towards the centre, where there is a shallow semicircular 
excavation with radial ridges and grooves for the reception of 
the second radial. The sutural surfaces of the first radials, 
by which they connect .with each other and the basals, are 
covered with very delicate transverse ridges and grooves (Pl. 
71. fig. 5), whilst those of their distal margins, which connect 
with the interbrachial plates, run in a longitudinal direction 
(PI. YI. fig. 4). 

The second and third so-called radials are short thick plates 
or joints, whose united length varies from 2*5 to 3*25 millim., 
and they are about 3*5 millim. in width. The lower and 
shorter of the two has an oblong or trapezoidal outline, and 
varies in different specimens from ‘8 to 1*25 millim. in height, 
whilst the third or axillary* radial is a small pentagonal 
joint 1*7 to 2 millim. in height. There are one or two spines 
on the dorsal surfaces of each of these upper radials. Laterally 
the upper radials are united by sutures to the interbrachial 
plates. 

Arms and Pinnules ,—The two sloping upper facets of the 
axillary radial each support a single arm. The first four 
joints of each arm are subequal, with four unequal sides, and 
approximately semielliptical in transverse section. They are 
disposed in a single vertical series, and their united length is 
3*2 millim. The sutural^ facets of these joints are strongly 
grooved radially. The inner lateral faces of the first two 
joints of each arm are bevelled and grooved and suturally 
connected with the corresponding arm-joints springing from 
the adjoining axillary facet. The next two joints in each arm 
diverge from those of the corresponding arm; but they are 
nevertheless united together by an elongate tongue-shaped 
interaxillary plate. Above the fourth joint in each arm the 
joints become wedge-shaped and form a double alternate 
vertical series. The inner edges of these joints are dove¬ 
tailed into each other, so that the sutures form a zigzag line 

* An abnormality occurs in one of the radial series of one of the speci¬ 
mens, which has two joints or plates between tho first radial and the 
axilkiy, thus exhibiting four radials altogether. 
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on the dorsal surface of the arm. The separate joints are 
about *7 millim, in height and 3‘2 millim. from the dorsal to 
the ventral edge. 

The two lowest arm-joints above the axillary radial are sutu- 
rally united to theinterbrachial plates, and thus bound up with 
the calyx ; the joints above these appear to have been free, with 
the exception of the third and fourth, which are connected 
together by the interaxillary plate. There are from two to 
three spine-bearing tubercles on each of the arm-joints. 

The pinnules consist of elongate compressed joints, horse¬ 
shoe-shaped in transverse section. The longest joint measures 
*3 millim. and the terminal about T8 millim. They are 
about *5 millim. from the dorsal to the ventral edge. In one 
or two cases the canals on the ventral surface can be distin¬ 
guished. There are apparently six, if not more, joints in 
each pinnule; the facets between the joints are smooth and 
even. The outer surface of the joints is also smooth and free 
from tubercles. I am unable to determine with accuracy the 
lowest joint of the arms which is furnished with pinnules, 
but they appear to commence on the fourth or fifth above the 
axillary radial. In none of my specimens are there more than 
eight arm-joints preserved. 

Anal Plate .—This is nearly oblong in form, very slightly 
wider above than below; it differs from the first radials, 
between two of which it is inserted, in not increasing in 
width to the same extent above and in the absence of the 
central notch and tumidity (PL VI. fig. 1, A ). Its upper 
margin is nearly straight and in a line with that of the first 
radials. The plate varies from 8*5 to 10 millim. in width, 
and from 10 to 12 millim. in height. 

Anal Interbrachials (PL VI. fig. 1, lb A ).—The area 
covered by these plates is nearly half as large again as that 
in the other interbrachial spaces. In the best-preserved 
specimens it is 15 millim. in width at the base and at least 
7*5 millim. in height. There are three vertical zones of 
plates exposed; the space above these is concealed from view. 
In the lowest zone six plates are present; the two connected 
with the upper radials on each side are trapezoidal in form, 
whilst the intermediate four plates axe subequal, pentagonal, 
with straight bases and sides and angular summits. These 
plates are each about 2*5 millim. in width and from 3 to 4 
millim, in height. Seven plates are present in the second 
series; these are polygonal, with the lower angles accurately 
fitting into the angles of the lower series. The upper series 
is also of seven plates, of a similar character to the series 
below them. The entire series of plates are suturally 
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attached together and also to the distal margins of the first 
radials and anal plate below, and laterally to the upper radials 
and the two lowest arm-joints on each side, so that they form 
a compact slightly incurving shield over the area. These 
plates are not so abundantly provided with spines as the anal 
and radial plates, and they are usually much smoother. 
There aie from one to five spine-bearing tubercles irregu¬ 
larly disposed on each plate. The anal aperture is concealed ; 
it is probably slightly above the third zone of plates. 

Interbrachials .—The space covered by these plates is from 
8*75 to 10*5 millim. in width in different specimens; it also 
varies somewhat even in the same example; the plates reach 
from 6 to 9*5 millim. above the distal margin of the first 
radials. The plates of the lower of the three zones are always 
three in number; they are all larger than the plates of the 
higher zones, and the middle of the three is very prominent. 
This is usually, but not invariably, situated centrally above 
the distal margins of the first radials; its base is generally 
straight, but in the rare cases in which there is an entering 
angle at the union of tire first radials the base of this plate is 
angular and accurately fits into the space. . Strictly, there¬ 
fore, this middle plate of the lower zone is an interradial 
plate. This plate is from 3 to 4 millim. in width and about 
4 in height. The lateral plates of the lower zone are rela¬ 
tively wider and shorter than the central plate; their outer 
margins are suturally attached to the sides of the second and 
axillary radials, even sometimes reaching to the lowest arm- 
plate. The middle zone consists of three or four polygonal 
plates, varying from 2 to 3 millim. in width and height, 
which dovetail into the open angles of the lower series, and 
their own summit-angles are similarly filled by the top series, 
usually of four plates. In one specimen there are one or two 
partially detached plates above the third zone; but I cannot 
tell whether such were generally present. 

These interbrachial plates, like those of the anal area, have 
comparatively smooth surfaces ; in some no tubercles can be 
detected, probably from obliteration, whilst in others there 
are from one to three spine-bearing tubercles. The plates are 
about *5 millim. in thickness, and their sutural surfaces are 
furnished with longitudinal minute ridges, of which there 
are from four to five. In none of the specimens is the con¬ 
tact of the distal margins of these plates with the plates of the 
vault actually shown ; but the vault-plates are in such close 
proximity (PL YI. fig. 10) that there can be no doubt of 
their original union with them. 

Vmlu —In none of my specimens is the vault complete; 
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but portions of it are in situ , and there are also numerous 
detached plates in the interior of an individual whose roof has 
collapsed. It was composed of a solid massive layer of 
numerous small polygonal but relatively thick plates, very 
intimately united together, so that the partitions between 
them cannot in many instances be detected Their contact- 
surfaces in some cases show minute longitudinal ridges and 
grooves of a similar character to those of the interbrachial 
plates, but finer; in other cases the contact-surfaces appear 
to be quite smooth. The plates throughout the vault are 
about ’9 millim. in thickness, and thus nearly double as thick 
as the interbrachial plates. Those of the peripheral area 
(PI. YI. fig. 10) are not more than 1 millim. in width; 
their upper surfaces are now relatively smooth, but on each 
there are from one to four spine-bearing tubercles of two 
different sizes. The plates of the central portion of the vault 
are thickly covered with minute blunted fixed spines or 
tubercles, with some articulated spines as well, and also 
short sinuous ridges (PI. VI. figs. 11, 12). I am unable to 
ascertain definitely the form and number of the plates in this 
central portion; some were clearly larger than those of the 
peripheral area, and there is a detached united mass, evidently 
belonging to the central area, which may be of only two or 
three large plates ; but no divisions are perceptible in it. 

Tubercles and JSpi?ies. —The tubercles are minute truncated 
cones which project slightly from the surface of the plates. 
Their narrow summits are perforated by a minute circular 
aperture or pit, from T to ’15 millim. in width ; their sides 
gradually enlarge towards the base, which varies from '3 to 
•5 millim. in width, and merges into the general surface of 
the plate without any distinctive collar or depression. In the 
best-preserved examples there is no prominent rounded knob 
at the summit of the tubercle. They appear to be very liable 

* Prof. Williams {op. oit. p. 88) considers it probable that the detached 
spine-bearing plates described and figured under the name of Zepidocen - 
true eifdianus by Job. Muller from the Devonian at Rommersheim, may 
have belonged to the vault of a criuoid similar to Bystrkrinus . Prom 
Muller’s description of these plates in the Abhandl. der konigl. Akad. d. 
Wiss. Berlin, 1856, p. 251), it appears that their edges are bevelled and 
adapted to fit over each other like fish-scales. This character, and the 
fact that nearly similar plates have been discovered in position, forming 
part of the test of a Palcechinus, by Schultze (Denkschr. konigl. Akad. u. 
Wiss. Wien, Bd. xxvi. 1807, p. 124, Taf. xiii. fig. 1), satisfactorily show 
xhat Muller’s specimens could not have belonged to a crinoid. Their 
relatively large size also renders it improbable. At the same time it 
should be acknowledged that the simple form of the tubercles and spines 
and their attachment to each other in Lepidocentrm and also in Photido - 
cidarts. Meek and Worthen, are of the same character as in Jlystricrinu*. 
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to "be worn down to the surface of the plate, so that in many 
instances they look like so many minute rings, and their 
real characters would scarcely be recognized in this condition. 

The spines are elongate, cylindrical in section, with a 
slightly prominent ring or collar at their basal extremity 
(PL VT. fig. 8). The base is perforated with a minute cir¬ 
cular pit. Just above the basal collar is a slight contraction 
or neck, beyond which the spine gradually increases in thick¬ 
ness to near its middle and then tapers to an obtuse or, in 
some cases, a sharp point. In some examples the spine is 
thickest near the base, the collar is not perceptible, and it 
tapers regularly to its distal end. The surface of the spines, 
when examined tinder the microscope, is seen to be orna¬ 
mented with minute longitudinal parallel ridges, which do 
not appear to be continuously even with its surface, but at 
intervals project outward at a small angle; these ridges are 
about ‘025 millim. apart. The spines vary from T5 to 
4 millim. in length, and from ‘25 to *35 millim. in thickness. 
Those on the basals and first radials are tolerably uniform in 
size, and average 2*5 millim. in length, whilst those of the 
vault-plates are only 1*5 millim. in length, but nearly as 
thick as those of the calyx (PL VI. fig. 9). The spines on 
the arms appear to be very slender. 

The excavated basal faces of the spines are approximately 
of the same dimensions as the summits of the tubercles, and 
could therefore but very slightly have overlapped or clasped 
these latter, and they would consequently be mainly held in 
position by the ligament passing between the cavity in the 
tubercle and that in the spine. 

There is no apparent regular distribution of the tubercles 
and spines on the plates of the calyx. In some few cases 
there are rows of tubercles which seem to be parallel with the 
margins of the first radials ; but, as a rule, the tubercles are 
irregularly scattered over the plates, sometimes being in close 
proximity or only about *2 millim. apart, whilst not unfre- 
quently there is an interval of 1 millim. between two of them. 
They are most thickly grouped on the upper tumid portion 
of the first radial, just below the excavated surface on which 
the second radial rests. There are as many as seventy-three 
spine-bearing tubercles on the surface of a large first-radial 
plate, and from fifty to sixty on smaller plates. A large basal 
plate has sixty-five tubercles, whilst an unusually small plate 
possesses only twenty-seven. The tubercles and spines of 
the radial and basal plates are approximately equal in size, 
but there are two distinct sizes of tubercles on the smaller 
vault-plates. The interspaces on the plates between the 
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tubercles appears to be smooth. It is a curious circumstance 
that in several instances in which the spines remain on the 
calyx-plate they clo not lie irregularly crossed over each 
other, but in one nearly parallel direction, as if their attaching 
ligaments had simultaneously given way, and some gentle 
uniform influence had acted on the spines, so that they all 
fell in the same direction (PL VI. figs. 6, 7). 

Stem .—Attached to the bases of two of my specimens 
(PL VI. figs. 1, 6) there are five or six of the upper joints 
of the stem, which show its characters and enable the nume¬ 
rous detached fragments, which are abundant in the same beds 
with the crinoids themselves, to be identified. I have col¬ 
lected thirty of these fragments, but the longest does not ex¬ 
ceed 21 millim. 

The stem is cylindrical, with a moderately large cylindrical 
central canal (PI. VI. figs. 13, 14). It varies from 3 millim. 
in diameter in a very small form, to 6*3 millim. in a large 
one ; in the majority of specimens it is from 4*5 to 5 millim. 
in thickness, including the exterior flange. The inner canal 
of the stem is from 1*5 to 2*8 millim. in width (PL VI. fig. 15). 
The constituent joints or rings are of two kinds, with inter¬ 
mediate forms. In the larger joints the peripheral margin 
expands into a flange with thin edges, and the joints are nearly 
as thick again as the smaller intermediate joints, in which the 
projecting flange is either entirely absent or but very slightly 
developed. The larger are between *4 and *7 millim. in 
thickness, and the smaller from *2 to *5 millim. In some 
portions of the stem there are three of the smaller rings be¬ 
tween each of the larger, which are then about 1*5 millim. 
apart, and the central of the smaller rings exhibits an inci¬ 
pient flange, whilst in others the larger are only about 1 millim. 
apart, with a single intervening narrow ring. The facets of 
the rings are even and furnished with numerous, fine, equal, 
radiating grooves and ridges, which extend from the exterior 
margin to the inner edge (PL VI. fig. 15). The number of 
these varies partly with the size of the ring. In a small 
ring, 3 millim. in diameter, there were sixty-four ridges, and 
an equal number were present in a ring 4*25 millim. in 
width. The face of the ring in another detached stem, 
3*75 millim. in width, had seventy-five ridges, while there 
w*ere only seventy-seven with a thickness of 5 millim. As a 
rule, these minute ridges are simple, but rarely there is a 
slight bifurcation or notch in them near the outer margin. 
There is uo special delimitation of the inner margin of the 
stem-joints round the central canal. 

At irregular intervals on the stem, whorls of cirri are 
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developed (PI. VI. figs. 13, 14). The distance between the 
whorls varies from 5 to 14 raillim., but with only the short 
detached fragments which I possess it is not easy to deter¬ 
mine satisfactorily if there were regular intervals between the 
whorls. The whorls are unequal in size ; and whilst in some 
the cirri, or their bases, are large and apparently full-grown, in 
others the cirrus-bases are very small and apparently imperfect. 
In several instances there is a distance of about 14 millim. be¬ 
tween the whorls or nodes of perfectly developed cirri, and 
between each of these, though not centrally, there is a node 
of imperfectly developed cirri (PI. VI. fig. 13). It would thus 
appear that in this genus whorls of cirri are developed 
on some of the intercalated joints between the larger node s, 
which indicates a different mode of growth from that which 
prevails in the recent Pentacrinidae. According to Dr. P. 
Herbert Carpenter* the youngest nodes are always at Ihe 
top of the stem in this family, and all tlxe joints subsequently 
intercalated between them are internodal. 

As a rule there are five cirri in each whorl, but in some cases 
only four are developed; the space, however, in which the 
fifth should appear is vacant and marked by a slight cicatrix. 
Though normally the cirri of the same whorl are at the 
same horizontal level, yet instances occur in which one or 
more of the cirri are situated on joints higher or lower on the 
stem than those bearing the others. Similar abnormalities 
have been shown by Dr. P. H. Carpenter to be present in 
the recent Pentacrinidse. Thus in Pentacrinus Jecorus , Wy v. 
Thomp.f, and in Metacrinus cingulatus , H. Carp. J, the ab¬ 
sence of a single cirrus is not at all unfrequent; and further, 
in Pentacrinus alternicirrus , H. Carp.§, the cirri of a whorl 
are distributed on two nodal joints, and in a much more 
regular manner than appears to be the case in Hystricrinus . 

The whorls in this genus are not, as is usually the case 
in the Pentacrinidas, developed nearly entirely on the lateral 
surface of a single, in some respects specially modified, stem- 
joint; but the individual cirrus appears to commence its 
growth on one of the smaller joints or rings (which must 
have been penetrated by the cirrus-canal), and then extends 
above and below it, so as to cover over the space between 
two or three of the larger rings and tlxe intei'vcning smaller 
ones. In the whorls of the larger cirri the stem-joints are 
nearly entirely concealed by the cirrus-sockets, but they 

* Report on the Crinoidea. Voyage of H.M.S, 1 Challenger/ p, 1(5. 

f Report on the (Jrinoid^a. p. 12. pi. xxxvi, fig. I. 

f Id p. £4£). § Id p. 12, pi. x\\. 
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can be clearly distinguished beneath the smaller cirri. This 
extension of the cirrus-sockets over more than a single stem- 
joint occurs also in other Palasocrinoids, and is well shown in 
Poteriocrinus rostratus , Austin* ; it is also the case in some 
of the recent Pentacrinidse, as, for example, in Mebacrinus 
nobilis , H. Oarp.f, in which both the joint above and that below 
the nodal joint share in the formation of the cirrus-socket. 

The nodal portion of the stem is somewhat expanded, but 
the increased thickness is rather owing to the cirri than to 
an enlargement of the stem itself. The sockets of the cirri 
are slightly sunk below the surface of the stem. Only the 
lowest four or five joints of the cirri are preserved in any of 
the specimens; they have a slightly oblique direction in rela¬ 
tion to the stem, but I cannot say whether upwards or down¬ 
wards. The faces of the joints are circular; they vary in 
diameter from 1 to 1*5 millim. in the smaller cirri, and about 
2*5 millim. in the larger, and the joints are about *4 millim. 
in thickness. The cirrus-joints are united to each other by 
radiating unequal ridges and grooves, which are proportionally 
larger and less numerous than those uniting the joints of the 
stem (PL VI. tig. 16). There are from twelve to fourteen 
ridges, which extend nearly to the centre of the face, most of 
which bifurcate about halfway to the margin leaving a deep 
groove between, and there are also short ridges between the 
larger. There is a minute central canal in the cirri about 
T5 millim. in width, which is bordered by a slightly elevated 
collar. 

The cirri in the same whorl are not horizontally equidis¬ 
tant from each other, and, at first sight, their disposition 
appears to be altogether irregular; but closer consideration 
shows, in many instances, an appearance of a bilateral ar¬ 
rangement. Thus frequently there are two cirri in a whorl 
in close proximity, whilst a considerable space separates the 
remaining three from this pair and from each other. Now, if 
a line is drawn between this pair through the stem, it bisects 
the base of the cirrus on the opposite side; and this cirrus, 
which I regard as the anterior one (PL VI. fig. 14), has the 
remaining two of the five at about equal distances on either 
side of it. As this disposition can be traced in several in¬ 
stances, it can hardly be of an accidental character. In each 
of the horizontal interspaces between the cirri of the larger 
whorls, with the exception of that between the paired cirri, 
there are usually two laterally compressed blunted spines, one 

* Monogr. Rec. and Foss. Orinoids, pi. ix. %. 2 a. 

t L. c, p. 14, pi. xli. tig, 5. 
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above the other (PI. VL fig. 14), These, spines are really 
portions of the thin flanges of the larger rings of the stem, 
and they indicate the position of the larger rings, which have 
been covered over by the cirrus-bases. 

The points of difference between this form and H. itha¬ 
censis, as described by Prof. Williams, clearly indicate that 
it is a distinct species. The calyx is nearly twice the size, 
and whilst the tubercles on the corresponding plates are nearly 
thrice as numerous, the spines themselves, particularly those 
of the vault-plates, are not more than one third the length of 
those of H. ithacensis. The interbrachial plates are also 
more numerous, and there are no indications of smooth rows 
of plates in the vault, as is stated to be the case in this latter 
species. Hitherto no cirri have been discovered in connexion 
with the stem of H. ithacensis , but it is probable such will 
be found to be present in this species as well. 

Prof. Williams compares EL. ithacensis with specimens of 
an undescribed form in the Museum of Cornell University, 
of which, he states, Prof. Hall has privately distributed the 
photograph with a name attached. As no description of these 
specimens has ever been published, and as I have not the 
opportunity, like Prof. Williams, of examining them, I cannot 
institute any comparison between them and H. Carpenter i. 

An interesting feature in connexion with this species is the 
fact that out of eleven examples which have been discovered 
there are three in which a gastropod shell of the genus Platy- 
ceras , Conrad, is attached to the vault of the crinoid, which 
it nearly entirely covers. Though the shells have been some¬ 
what displaced by the compression of the crinoids, there is 
clear evidence that the sinuosities of their margins, when in 
their original positions, very closely fitted to the surface of the 
crinoid vault. It is also noticeable that, in all three instances, 
these shells have a similar very definite position in relation 
to* the anal aperture of the crinoid, so far as it can be deter¬ 
mined by the situation of the anal plate; and they are so 
placed that the front margin of the gastropod shell would just 
project over this aperture. There can be no doubt that the 
gastropod derived its support from the materials rejected by 
the crinoid, whilst, at the same time, the position it had taken 
up does not appear to have in any way injured the crinoid ; 
at all events, the specimens to which the shells are attached 
are larger and more perfect than the others. 

The Platyceras- shells belong to two species: one, with the 
surface smooth, merely showing sinuous lines of growth, is 
closely related to Platyceras erectum , Hall*; whilst the other 
* See Pakeoct. New York, yoI. y« p. 5, pi. ii. fig*. 4,11. 
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species was provided with spines, and appears to be the small 
variety of P. dumosum , Conrad**, which is of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the same beds as this crinoid. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my grateful sense of the 
kind assistance which Dr. P. Herbert Carpenter most willingly 
afforded me in tracing out the relations of this crinoid, and 
my thanks are also due to Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.S., for 
permitting me to examine the fossil crinoids in the British 
Natural-History Museum. 

Distribution . Middle Devonian, Hamilton group, Arkona, 
Ontario, Canada. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE VI. 

Fig, 1. Hystricrimis Ccirpenteri. A slightly compressed specimen, show¬ 
ing the anal plate (A) with the anal interhrachial plates above 
it ( Ib.A ). Attached to the vault of the crinoid is a specimen 
of Tiatyceras erectum, Hall. Natural size. 

Fig. 2. The base (imperfect at the margin) of a small individual, viewed 
from the exterior, showing the facet by which it connects with 
the top of the stem, and the central canal. Natural size. 

Fig. 3. A detached fust radial, with the second and axillary radials and 
the lower joints of the arms. Natural size. 

Fig. 4. The sutural surface of the distal margin of part of a first 
radial, showing longitudinal grooves and ridges where it con¬ 
nects with the interbrachial plates, and radiating grooves where 
it unites with the second radial. Enlarged three times. 

Fig. 5. The sutural surface of the lateral margin of two of the first 
radials, showing oblique ridges and grooves. Enlarged three 
times. 

Fig. 6. An imperfect specimen, with its surface partially covered with 
spines. Natural size. 

Fig. 7. A portion of the surface of the same specimen, enlarged three 
times, showing the spines, now prostrate, and the perforated 
tubercles to which they were articulated. 

Fig . 8, A spine of the calyx, enlarged twelve times, showing interrupted 
striae and microspines. 

Fig. 9. A spine of one of the vault-plates, similarly enlarged. 

Fig. 10. An imperfect individual, showing the smaller plates of the peri¬ 
pheral portion of the vault and some of the interbrachial plates. 
Enlarged twice. 

Fig. 11. A single plate, with wrinkled ridges and grooves, from the cen¬ 
tral portion or the vault. Enlarged five times. 

Fig. 12. Plates from the central portion of the vault, covered with short 
blunted tubercles and spines, similarly enlarged. 

Fig. 13. A fragment of the stem, enlarged twice, with two whorls of 
malure cirri and an intermediate whorl of smaller cirri. 

Fig. 14, Another fragment of the stem, enlarged three times, showing 
the socket of an anterior cirrus. 

Fig. 15. A facet of a stem-joint, enlarged four times. 

Fig. 16. A facet of a cirrus-joint, similarly enlarged. 


* Third Annual Report, New York Survey, Pal. Dept. 1840, p, 205. 

Ann , & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5, Vol. xv. 13 
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XVI.— Notes on the Palmozoic Bimlred Entomostraea .— 
No. XTX. On some Carboniferous Species of the Ostraco- 
dous Genus Kirk by a, Jones. By T. IIupert Jo^ES, E.R.S., 
and James W. Kirkby, Esq. 

[Plate III/] 

This genus was established in 1859 for the reception of the 
species, K. permiana 1 Jones, from the Magnesian Limestone 
of Sunderland. The Carboniferous species, K. Urei } Jones 
discovered by the Rev. David Ure near Rutherglen, about the 
year 1798, was at the same time recognized as belonging to 
this group f. 

Previous to this, Professor M'Coy, in 1844, had described 
and figured, as Cythere costata , another and very character¬ 
istic member of the genus, from the Carboniferous Yellow 
Sandstone of Ireland £ 

In. 1854, Prof. Dr. A* E. Reuss figured and described his 
Kirkbyu llmsleri (as a Cythere) from the Lower Zcclistein of 
Bleichenbach §; and in the same year Count Keyserling 
figured and described, as Cythere Schrenkii , C. sticia , and 
0. grapta , three Kirlcbyw from the Permian strata on the * 
Pinega in North-eastern Russia [|. 

Somewhat later, in 1860, M. E. ci’Eiehwald described and 
figured Beyriehia umbonata and B. stnolata , two species which 
we refer to Eirkbya , from the Carboniferous Yellow Shale of 
Russia If. 

In 1867 nine species of Kirkbya were given in our List of 
Entomostraea occurring in the Carboniferous rocks of Scot¬ 
land. Six of these were new **. 


In 1869 one species, K. fibula, Jones and Holl, was de¬ 
scribed from the Silurian rocks of Malvern ft- 
Kirkbyce are also referred to in Mr. Smith’s list of Silurian 
Entomostraea (1881, Geol. Mag. dec. 2, vol. viii. p. 73) and in 
Mr. Vine's (1882, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soe. vol xxxviii! p. 48). 


* This Plate has been drawn with the aid of a grant from the Royal 
Society for the illustration of the fossil Bivahed Entomostraea. * 
f Trans. Tyneside Field-Club, vol. iv. p, 120. 

X Sja- Char. Carl). Foss. Ireland, p. 165, pi. xxiii. fig. 11 ; Ann & 
Mag. f?at. Ilist. ser. 3, vol, xviii. 18w/p. 43 . h ’ * 

§ Jahresb. Wetlerau. Gesellseh. Naturk. Ilanau, 1851 - 53 ,I 854 v 70 
pi. 0 . fig. 11 a, b. ’ f 

11 In A. G. Schrenk’s ‘ Reise nach dem Nordoston d. Furon. Russ- 
lands,’ part 2 ( 8 vo, Dorpat, 1854), p. 112 , pi. 4 . figs. 37-30. * 

1 Lethsea Rossica, L vii.p. 1347, pi. 52. fig. 10 , & p. 1348, pi. 02. 
tig, 14; Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser. 4, vol. xv. 1875, pp. 03,04. 

Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, vol, ii. pp. 213-228, and vol. iii. Su PP L 
lo/l, p. 28. 

ft Aim. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iii. p. 224, pi. xv. fig, 0. 
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At various times the genus has been referred to incidentally, 
or in general terms, by one of us in papers on Palaeozoic Bi- 
valved Entomostraca—as in the Proceed. Geologists’ Assoc. 
1869, Palaeoz. Entom. p. 8, and in the i Monthly Micro¬ 
scopical Journal,’ vol. iv. 1870, p. 192, where a generic de¬ 
scription was given, and K. Urei figured (pi. 61. fig. 15) as 
a representative of it. 

During the whole of this period, from 1859 to the present 
time, materials and information relating to Kirklya have been 
accumulating with us; and of these ultimately we hope to 
make full use in our account of the Carboniferous Entomo¬ 
straca for the Pakeontographical Society. But in considera¬ 
tion of the genus having gradually become important as to 
the number of its species, as well as being a type of the Os- 
tracoda especially distinctive of the Carboniferous period, we 
venture to offer, without more delay, the accompanying brief 
account of the more important (the majority) of the forms 
known to us. 

Our knowledge of these forms is greatly due to the help we 
have obtained, in specimens, from numerous friends and cor¬ 
respondents. Among these may be named Mr. John Young, 
of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow ; Messrs. David Robert¬ 
son, James Armstrong, James Thomson, and others of the 
same city; Mr. James Bennie, of the Geological Survey, 
Edinburgh; the late Mr. Charles Moore, of Bath, and others. 

Most of our specimens of Kirkbya are from the marine 
shales overlying, underlying, or otherwise associated with the 
calcareous beds of the Carboniferous series. In Scotland they 
are equally common in the Upper and the Lower Limestone 
series ; and some of the species are found in the thin limestones 
well down in the Calciferous Sandstones. In England they 
occur in the marine shales of the Yoredale rocks*, and in 
the shaly partings of the Scar or Mountain Limestone. 
The Irish specimens that we have seen are from the Lower 
Carboniferous Shales. 

We have no examples of any of the species from the upper 
portion of the Carboniferous series, either Coal-measures or 
Millstone-grit, although in the Permian limestone, overlying 
the Coal-measures, in Durham and Yorkshire, one species (2T. 
permiana) reappears, and ranges from the lowest beds to near 
the top of the formation. 

In most cases the individuals of the different species occur 
rather sparingly, or but moderately plentiful, with the Brachio- 
pods, Polyzoans, Crinoids, and other marine fossils usually 
associated with them. This is the rule; but in a few in- 
* G. R. Vine, Proceed. Vorksh. Geol. Pol)t. Soc. 1883, p. 239. 
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stances we have seen them numerous enough to be the pre¬ 
vailing fossils, and sometimes in such numbers as to be 
gregarious. K, spiralis , J. & K., offers the most notable 
example of this. In a thin, impure limestone of the Calcife- 
rous Sandstones, near Pittenwccm, Fifeshire, it is found in 
great numbers • and, again, just as abundantly in a local 
intercalation of shale, in the Scar Limestone, at Meathop, 
Westmoreland. K . costata also appears to be about as plen¬ 
tiful in a Lower-Carboniferous deposit at Plashetts, North¬ 
umberland, if we may judge from the numbers of specimens 
that occur in a washing sent to us from that locality by our 
friend Mr. James Bennie. These instances, however, are 
exceptional in our experience. 

The generic characters of Kirkhja were noticed in a former 
paper by one of us, as before mentioned (p. 175). They may 
be restated here concisely as follows :— 

Carapace oblong, subovate, or ark-shaped ; flatly convex 
or compressed. Valves usually thick-shelled, and generally 
higher behind than before; impressed with a subcentral pit, 
and ornamented with longitudinal or concentric wrinkles, 
riblets, ribs, or ridges, and often with surface-reticulation j 
the dorsal border is always straight; the ventral border is 
nearly straight, or slightly convex in its middle third, and 
boldly curved at the ends; and the extremities are more or 
less rounded, though somewhat angulate at their junction with 
the dorsal border; one end is generally more obliquely rounded 
than the other. The hingement is simple. The ventral edge 
of the dextral valve slightly overlaps that of the other. 

The subcentral pit is sometimes above and sometimes below 
the median line of the valve, and it varies greatly in relative 
size; sometimes it is obsolete. In its typical form it is oval 
or nearly round; but in some species and varieties it becomes 
irregular in outline, and passes, by gradations, almost into the 
ordinary sulcus of Beyriclda . 

In the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 4, vol. iii. 1869, p. 225 
a list of the then-known Kirkhjcz was given, and it was there 
remarked by one of us, concerning the so-called varieties, that 

some, if not all, of these may be distinct species; for the 
soft parts may have varied more than the carapace.” The 
probability of this being really the case grows upon us, and 
we now regard the u varieties ” glypta , liatsslen) Schrenkii y 
sticta (= Bichteriana *), and grwpta as species. (See also 
Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for Nov. 1884, p. 340, footnote.) 

♦ This is the same as the u K* Rce&sUri ” described and figured by 
Dx. R. Richter, Zeitschr. deutsch. geol. Ges. vol. vii. 1855, p. 528, pi. 20* 
figs. 1-5. 
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List of Sjpecies and Varieties of Kirkbya. 


Kirkbya permiau a, Jones . 

-Sckrenkii ( Keyserling) .. 

-sticta (Keys.) [=Ilicliteriana, Jones]\ 

-grapta (Keys.) . 

-Koessleri (Reuss) . 

-glypta, Jones . 

-umbonata (D’JEwJiwuld) . 

var. radiata, Jones $ Kirkby 


- oblonga, J. $ K. 

annectens, J. § K. . 

, var. bipartita ; J. $ K. 


-plicata, J. $ K. 

-spiralis, J.$K . 

-spino&a, J. § K. .. 

—— costata (M ( Coy) ... 

■, var. Mooreana, J. ty K. 


scotiea, J. fy K, 
rigida, J. $ K>. 

Urei, Jams ... 
striolata (D’ JEiclamld) 
fitula Jones i,-Soil J m ^ 
spp., Smith 9* v me ( 


Permian.* 


a 


«3 53 §3 

g a! g 

ts i a i rt 


* * 


* 
* 
* 
* 

"I* 
* * 


Carboniferous. 


K. umbonata , permiana , spiralis , and costata have been 
found in the Seal' Limestone of the North-west of England, 
and K. plicata in the Carboniferous Limestone of the South¬ 
west of the same country. How far these rocks may be in 
part equivalent to the Calcifcrous Sandstone or Lower Carbo¬ 
niferous series of Scotch geology we are unable to say; but to 
some extent they undoubtedly are so (as already suggested by 
other writers), though we may probably have to go lower 
than the base of the Scar Limestone to find anything on the 
same horizon as the Lower Calciferous Sandstone beds of the 
South-east of Scotland. 


L Kirkbya permiana^ Jones. (PL III. fig. 1.) 

Dithyrocaris pvrmiana, Julies, 18C0, in King's ‘ Monograph of Permian 
Fossils’ (Pal aunt. Soe.), p. <>(>, pi. Id figs, la-ih 
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Ceratiocaris? permiana, Jones, in Morris’s Catal. Brit. Foss. 1854, 
p. 103. 

Leperditia ? permiana , KirLby, 1858, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. sor. 3, 
vol. ii. p. 434, pi. xi. figs. 5-13. 

Kirkbya permiana, Jones & Kirkby, 1850, Trans, Tyneside Field-Club, 
vol.' iv. p. 159, pi. viii. a. figs. 1, 2 ,3, and 5 (figs. 4 and 7, K. ylypta), 
pi. x. figs. 5, 7, 0-12 (figs. 6 and 8 K. ylypta). 

Kirkbya permiana, Kirkby, 1861, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. vol. xvii. 
p. 308. 

j Kirkbya permiana, Jones & Kirkby, 1807, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, 
vol. ii. p. 220; 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p. 28. 

Kirkbya permiana, Armstrong and others, 1876, Catal. Western- 
Scottish Foss. p. 44. 

Kirkbya permiana, J. & K. 1880, Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. xxxri. 
p. 588. 

This species, as a Permian u recurrent,” was fully described 
in the 6 Annals and Magazine of Natural History 7 for Nov. 
1858; and again, in more detail, in the 6 Transactions of the 
Tyneside Field-Club 7 for 1859. The descriptions and 
figures there given of Permian specimens from the Mag¬ 
nesian Limestone of Tunstall Hill would do equally well 
for most of the many Caiboniferous examples of the species 
that have come under our notice; but, for convenience, we 
describe it from the latter as follows:— 

Carapace ark-shaped or suboblong, flatly convex or com¬ 
pressed, height half the length or rather more. Dorsal 
border straight, sometimes the full length of the valve, some¬ 
times rather less, according to the relative boldness of the 
curve of the extremities • ventral border faintly incurved, 
straight, or gently convex in its middle third, and boldly 
curved at the extremities, the anterior extremity being the 
most acute. The extremities and ventral portion of each 
valve are bordered by two parallel, concentric rims or expan¬ 
sions, which project a considerable distance beyond the sur¬ 
face of the valve. A small oval pit occupies a subcentral 

S )osition on each valve, and the surface is beautifully reticu- 
ated. Length ^ inch. 

The Carboniferous specimens of this species vary consider¬ 
ably in character. The drawing here given (PL ill. fig. 1) 
is that of an average good specimen; other illustrative figures 
would have been given had circumstances allowed. 

The outline of the valves is usually as described above; 
but sometimes the extremities and ventral margin almost 
approximate the curve of a semicircle in the regularity of 
their contour; from this extreme the ends by degrees become 
more abruptly sloped, and the ventral border straightened, 
until an oblong figure is approached. 

Many examples have the valves much depressed, others 
bate them moderately convex (and so foim a carapace of fair 
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capacity); and there are some few where the regularity of 
their surface is interfered with by one or more lobe-like swel¬ 
lings. In this feature it resembles K . Schrenkii , Keyser- 
ling*; but tlie latter has a rounded, and not ridged, ventral 
margin. 

The ventral rims vary in development, and are apparently 
largest in old individuals* In some eases the mesh-walls on 
the reticulated surface show a tendency to run in faint riblets 
within and parallel to the marginal ridges. 

The reticulation of the surface is relatively large, in most 
cases with a more or less angular form of mesh, and is very 
beautiful in well-preserved specimens. 

The subcentral spot is often obsolete or not to be seen. 

Kirkbya penniana is of common occurrence in the marine 
shales of the Carboniferous-Limestone series of Scotland and 
the north of England. It is found in a similar shale in the 
upper portion of the Calciferous Sandstone of Fife. 

As a Permian species it is met with in the Magnesian 
Limestone of Durham and Yorkshire, also in Germany. 

Some of its British localities are as follows :— 

Scotland. Calciferous Sandstone: coast west of Pitten- 
weem, Fife. Carboniferous Limestone (Lower) : Brockley, 
Calderside Quarry, Brankumhall Quarry, in Lanarkshire; 
Galabraes, Whitebaulks, in Linlithgowshire; Corrieburn, 
Seullengour, Craigenglen, in Stirlingshire ; Fullerton, Currie- 
lee Lime-works, Darcy Limestone Quarry, Magazine Lime- 
works, Hillliead Quarry, near Cockmuir Bridge, in Edin¬ 
burghshire; Catcraig, near Dunbar, Burlage Quarry, East 
Salton, in East Lothian; coast near Abden, Glennistou 
Quarry, Inverted Quarry, Ladedda Quarry, Wilkieson, Cults, 
Teasses, in Fife; Carlops, Whitefield, in Peeblesshire. Car¬ 
boniferous Limestone (Upper): Robroystone, Orchard, Keu- 
nox Water, Auchenbcg, in Lanarkshire; River Avon below 
Kiimeil, in Linlithgowshire; &c. 

England . Carboniferous-Limestone series: Sere mere ton, 
Ridsdalef, Ancroft, in Northumberland; Barnard Castle, Dur¬ 
ham ; Wyebourne, Calees, in Cumberland; in the Scar 
Limestone at Stainton Quarry, Lancashire. 

As a u recurrentin Permian strata it is found in the 
following localities:— 

In Lower Magnesian Limestone ; Westoe, Eldon, East 
Thickley, Walworth, Morton Tinmouth, Summerhouse, and 

* In Sclireuk’s i Poise Noido&t. Rut-sl.’ See. 1834, p. 112. pi. 4. fig. 87. 

+ Mr. U. It. Vine quote& this species, also K\ umhonatu and bipartite, 
from Bidsdule, and from IIuiM., Ynrkdihv (Proe. Yorksli. Hool. I\>l\t. 
*S<>c. for lbb8, p, 287). 
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Langton, in Durham; railway-cutting at Chapel Houses (west 
of Pierce Bridge), Crakehall, Thornton Watlass, Nosterfield, 
and Hampole, in Yorkshire. In Middle Magnesian Lime¬ 
stone: Tunstall Hill, in Durham. In Upper Magnesian 
Limestone : Byer’s Quarry, and cliffs to the south of Marsden, 
on the Durham coast. 

2. Kirkbya umbonata (D’Eichwald), and var. radiata , nov. 
(Plate III. fig. 2.) 

Beyrichia umbonata , D’Eichwald, 1860, Letlicea Bossica, livr. vii. 
p. 1347, pi. lii. fig. 10. 

Kirkbya umbonata , Jones & JECirkby, 1867, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, 
vol. ii. p. 221; and 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p. 29. 

Kirkbya umbonata , Armstrong and others, 1870, Catal. W.-Scot. Foss, 
p. 46. 

Ark-shaped, with a central umbo and a wide ventral frill 
or marginal radiated expansion to each valve; height about 
half the length or more. Dorsal border straight; ventral 
border usually boldly curved; extremities rounded, the poste¬ 
rior being the larger and more obliquely curved than the other. 
The umbo is near the dorsal border, oval in shape, about a 
third of the valve’s length and half its height in size; it is 
often awry or placed obliquely on the valve. There is a 
lamellar expansion or radiate frill round the ventral and 
extreme borders of each valve, which in older specimens has 
considerable development; these frills are plaited or rufide- 
like, and have more or less scalloped edges. The surface is 
reticulated in some specimens, and in others finely papulose. 
Length ^ inch. 

This species is subject to some variation. Younger indi¬ 
viduals more especially look different, owing to greater regu¬ 
larity of outline, the smaller size and pap-like form of the 
umbo, and the absence or meagre development of the frills. 
In the Russian specimen, described and figured by D’Eich¬ 
wald, from the Yellow Carboniferous Shale of Sloboden, 
Government Toula, the surface is said to be finely striated and 
pitted, the space between the umbo and the margin is raised 
into nearly regular concentric rolls or rounded ridges, and the 
frilling is absent, as in some of our specimens. 

It is undoubtedly a near ally of K. permiana , with which 
it has much in common. It is usually, however, to be distin¬ 
guished from the latter by its greater relative height, the more 
Leperditia-liks truncation of the valves, by its irregular hump 
or umbo, and by the character of its ventral rims. The sur¬ 
face-reticulation also differs somewhat, not being so definitely 
meshed like network. The frill-less iorm occurs in Scotland 
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and in Westmoreland, and it has the umbo quite regular 
sometimes. The frill may be obsolete, or easily lost perhaps, 
as in the fringed Bei/richice. 

K. umbonata occurs in the following localities :— 

Scotland . Carboniferous Limestone (Lower) : Brockley 
and Uairmyers, in Lanarkshire; Craigenglen, in Stirling¬ 
shire; Whitefield and Carlops, in Peeblesshire; Hillhead 
Quarry, near Cockmuir Bridge, in Edinburghshire; Kidlaw 
Quarry, Catcraig, Burlage Quarry, East Salton, in East 
Lothian; Wilkieson, Ladedda, Charleston, Cowdens Quarry, 
coast east of St. Monans, in Fifeshire. 

England . Carboniferous-Limestone series: Scremerston, 
Barmoor Bedhouse (Lowick), Ridsdale, in Northumberland; 
Calees, in Cumberland. In the Scar Limestone : at Arnside 
and in a railway-cutting near Hevcrsham, Westmoreland. 

3. Kirhbya oblong a ^ Jones & Kirkby. (PI. III. fig. 3 ; 
and varieties, figs. 4, 5, and 6, a , b.) 

Kirhbya oblong n, J. & K., 18G7, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, vol. ii. 
p. 221; 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p. 28. 

Kirhbya oblonga , Armstrong and others, 187G, Catal. W.-Scot. Foss, 
p. 44. 

Oblong-ovate, convex; height (which is uniform in the 
central third) equal to half the length or more. Dorsal 
border almost straight, but rather concave; ventral border 
usually straight in the central third; extremities boldly 
rounded and almost alike. In some cases the regular con¬ 
vexity of the valves is scarcely broken except by a slight 
medio-dorsal depression ; in others this depression is more 
pronounced and the valves become rather humped towards 
the extremities ; and in some specimens* a circular boss appears 
in the centre. A slight rim bounds the free margins of the 
valves; in certain specimens a second is added, ana occasion¬ 
ally the reticulation of the surface shows a tendency to 
develop itself into other less regular concentric wrinkles. 
Lateral contour subovate. Subcentral pit oval, often obscure. 
Surface covered with rather large hexagonal reticulation. 
Length inch. 

This species was discovered by our friend Mr. John Young, 
of Glasgow. It is a near ally of K. permiana ; but, although 
the latter sometimes takes on a curved subcentral riblet (see 
Trans. Tyneside, 1859, pi. x. a. fig. 5 a), yet it never loses its 
marginal rims or its strong dorsal angles. 

Localities. — Scotland. Carboniferous Limestone (Lower): 
Brockley, Lanarkshire; Craigenglen, Stirlingshire; coast east 
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of St. Monans, Fifeshire. Carboniferous Limestone (Upper) : 
near Kinneil Mill and Orchard Quarry. 

Under this name (K. ollonga) we also place certain speci¬ 
mens that occurred to us first from the Carboniferous-Lime¬ 
stone series of Fife (figs. 4 and 6). The character of their 
reticulated surface, central pit, and ventral riblets sufficiently 
identify them with Kirlclya. We describe them thus:— 

Varying from subreniform to suboblong and subquadratc 
in outline, often compressed ; height two thirds of the 
length. Dorsal border straight for from about a third to a 
fourth less than the maximum length ; ventral border curved 
or straight in central third ; extremities rounded, the anterior 
being slightly the more acute. Surface reticulated (hexagonal 
or pentagonal meshes) and with two or more faint concentric 
riblets (including a slight marginal rim) below. Length 

inch. Edge view (lateral contour, fig. 6 b) is acute-oval. 

Discovered by Mr. James Bennie in the Lower-Carbon¬ 
iferous Limestone, on the coast near Seafield Tower, Fifeshire. 

Figs. 5 a, 5 b, represent a form that Mr. Bobertson has 
from Williamswood, near Glasgow. It is relatively shorter 
than K. permiana , and the dorsal line is only about two thirds 
of the total length; it is thus nearly oblong, with rounded 
ends. The valves have each a slight marginal rim, are 
humpy towards the ends, or faintly lobed, and more coarsely 
reticulated than is usual with K. permiana ; and there is a 
weak submedial riblet in some individuals. We figure it so 
as to keep it in view, as it is a form requiring further study. 
A somewhat similar short form, but more convex and more 
definitely ridged, we have seen in Mr. C. Moore’s collection 
from Steeraway, Salop. Probably they are all closely allied 
to K. ollonga . 

# 

4. Kirhbya annectens, Jones & Kirkby. (PL III. figs. 7, a~d ; 
and var. hipartiia , figs, 8, a, b .) 

Kirkbya annectens, J. & K., 1800, Ann. & Mug. Nat. Hist. st i r, ij, vol. 
xviii. p 42. 

Kirkbya annectenSf J. & K. y 1807, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, vol. ii, 
p. 220; and hipartiia^ 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p 28. 

Kirhbya annectens and K. bipartita , Armstrong and others, 1870, Oatal. 
W.-Scot. Foss. p. 44. 

Valves suboblong in outline, rather convex and lobed, 
height half the length or more. Dorsal border straight or 
slijpitly incurved, and about two thirds of the maximum 
length ; ventral border either straight or slightly incurved, or 
as slightly convex ; extremities rounded and in some speci¬ 
mens nearly alike, in others the anterior is the more acute. 
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The medio-dorsal portion of the valve is depressed, and in 
front is a rounded boss-like lobe, and behind is another lobe 
or tubercle, usually smaller than that in front; the ventral 
portion of the valve is swollen, and traversed longitudinally 
by a curved ridge or rib. Lateral contour subcuneiform. 
Shell rather thin. Surface smooth so far as known. Length 
-jV inch. Edge view (figs. 7 5, c, and 8 b , lateral contours) 
compressed, ovate. 

The above description applies more correctly to the Irish 
members of this species. Scotch examples show some differ¬ 
ences ; instead of two lobes or tubercles they sometimes have 
three, either all on the dorsal region of the valve or with the 
middle one rather lower down than those at the ends, and 
two (or at times three) strong ridges sweep across the valve 
concentrically with the extreme and ventral borders; the 
uppermost of these is occasionally fully above the median line 
of the valve, and the lowermost often takes the form of a 
marginal rim. The surface also, in some examples at least, 
is reticulated. It may be that these specimens represent a 
Scotch form specifically distinct from the others. This is a 
point for further investigation. For the present we designate 
it K. annectens , var. bipartita . 

The Irish specimens we have seen were collected and 
submitted to our inspection by the late Sir Richard 
Griffiths. They are very uniform in character, all of them 
having the two bosses or tubercles, one towards each extremity 
of the valve, and but a single ventral rib. They have 
rather a Beyrichian look, and undoubtedly come nearer that 
genus than other members of the group under description. 

Localities . —Ireland , In Lower-Limestone Shales, Dru~ 
mard, Londonderry; Cnltra, Down; Larganmore, Mayo. 

Scotland . Carboniferous Limestone (Lower): Brockley, 
Lanarkshire } Orchard, Gare, in Lanarkshire; River Avon 
below Kinneil Mill, Linlithgowshire. 

England. Hurst, near Richmond ( bipartita ) ; Yorkshire, on 
the authority of Mr. G. R. Vine (Proc. Yorksh. Geol. 
Polyt. Soc. 1883, p. 237). 

Dr. C. W. Giimbcl’s Kivkbya alpina , figured in his i Kurze 
Anleitung zu geol. Beobacht. in den Alpen,’ 1878, p. 83, 
fig. 28, has a distant resemblance to K. annectens , but is 
much more like Beyrichia arcaata (Bean), as far as the little 
woodcut shows. It is from the Bellerophon-limestone, a 
passage-bed from the Palaeozoic to the Mesozoic (between the 
Permian and the Trias). 
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5. Kirkbya plicata^ Jones & Kirkby. 

(Pl. III. figs. 9 and 10, a, h.) 

Kirhbya plicata, J. & &, 1807, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, vol. ii. 
p. 221; 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p. 28. 

Kirhbya plicata, Armstrong and others, 1870, Oatal. W.-Scot, Foss, 
p. 45. 

Kirhbya plicata, Kirkby, 1880, Q. J. G. S. vol. xxxvi. p. 588. 

Ovate to subovate, compressed, and considerably over half 
as high as long. Dorsal border straight, and two thirds (or 
more) of the maximum length ; ventral border boldly arched ; 
anterior extremity rounded and decidedly the smaller, sloping 
below; posterior extremity boldly and obliquely rounded. 
The subcentral pit is deep, transverse, and usually placed 
rather posteriorly. A narrow but prominent rim bounds 
the valves, and two sinuous ribs of equal size to the rim 
cross the valve from their point of junction near the 
antero-centre to near the hind margin or the postero-ventral 
angle, where they again approach very nearly together. 
These ribs divide the valve into dorsal, central, and ventral 
areas. The edge-view (lateral contour) varies in different 
specimens from flatly lenticular to subcuneiform (fig. 10, £). 
Surface smooth in most of our specimens, but in a few cases 
finely reticulated. Length js inch. 

Some few examples of this species show a third rib not far 
from the ventral border (fig. 9). The subcentral pit varies 
in size; sometimes it is not seen at all, and occasionally it 
takes more the form of a sulcus. 

K. plicata was discovered by the late Mr. Charles Moore, of 
Bath, in the Carboniferous Limestone of Backwell, Somerset, 
where it appears to be not at all rare. 

Localities . —England . Carboniferous Limestone : Back- 
well, Charterhouse, Weston-super-Mare, in Somerset. 

Scotland . Calciferous Sandstone: lianderstone, Fife; 
Craiglockhart Quarry and Camps, in Edinburghshire; Larris- 
ton Quarry and Penton Bridge, in Roxburghshire. Carbon¬ 
iferous-Limestone series: Campbelltown, Argyleshire; White- 
field New Quarry, Peeblesshire. 

6. Kirkhya spiralis , Jones & Kirkby. 

(PI. III. figs. 11, a, h.) 

Kirhbya spiralis (J. & K. MS.), Kirkbj, 1880, Quart. Jo urn. Geol. Soc. 
vol. xxxvi. pj>. 504, 568, 578, 588. 

Kirkbya spiralis. Jones, 1884, Proc. BerwicksL Nat. Club, vol. x. 
p m, pl. it figs. 12,13. 

Carapace subovate or oblong, highest behind, compressed, 
slightly lobate; height half the length or more. Dorsal 
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border straight and about two thirds of the valve-length ; 
ventral border incurved and sloping downwards to maxi¬ 
mum height, which is in the posterior third; extremities 
rounded, the posterior being the larger and more projecting. 
The subcentral pit, which is transverse, is placed somewhat 
nearest the dorsal and posterior portions of the valve. A 
marginal rim bounds each valve, and is continued as a ridge 
from the dorsal centre downwards, and concentrically with 
the margins to or near the subcentral pit; within the central 
area thus formed is a longitudinal and somewhat sinuous 
ridge, which is free at the ends. Edge view (fig, 11, 5, 
lateral contour) narrow, ovate, and rather constricted near the 
centre. Surface smooth. Length -fa inch. 

This species does not vary among individuals much in 
character, except perhaps a little in relative length. 

It appears to be confined to the lower portion of the Car¬ 
boniferous series, where it is very abundant at some horizons, 
as already noted (p. 176). 

K . spiralis has been described by one of us in the * Proceed¬ 
ings ot the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,’ from somewhat 
imperfect specimens collected by the late Mr. George Tate, of 
Alnwick. 

Localities .— England . Lower Carboniferous: Tweedmouth, 
Northumberland. Scar or Mountain Limestone: Meathop 
(near Grange-over-Sands), Westmoreland; Calees, Cumber¬ 
land. 

Scotland . Calciferous Sandstone : on the coast near the fol¬ 
lowing places:—east of Pittenweem, Billow Ness, Kilminning, 
Randcrstone, and Kingsbarns, in Fifeshire; Oakbank Sand¬ 
stone Quarry, Linlithgowshire. 

7. Eirlcbya spinosa , Jones & Kirkby. (Pl. III. figs. 

12 a, 6.) 

Kirhbya spinosa , J. & K., 1867, Trans, Geol. Soc. of Glasgow, vol. ii. 
p. 220$ 1871, vol. in. Suppl. p. 29, 

Ktrkbya spinosa, Armstrong and others, 1876, CataL W.-Scot, Foss, 
p. 46. 

Ovate-oblong, oblique at the ends, swollen in front, rather 
compressed behind, less than twice as high as long. Dorsal 
border straight, and a fourth less than maximum length; 
ventral border curved; anterior extremity rounded and most 
prominent above; posterior extremity obliquely rounded and 
most prominent below. The anterior portion of the valve is 
much the thickest. The subcentral pit is sometimes longi¬ 
tudinal, sometimes transverse and almost a sulcus, which is 
occasionally divided by the upper ridge. Two, and even 
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three, ridges traverse the valve longitudinally, one either above 
or across the pit, the others below; the upper and mid ridges 
terminate in strong spines, which curve upward and forward, 
A very delicate rim bounds the free margins. Edge view 
(lateral contour) subcuneiform (fig. 12, l ). Shell thin ; sur¬ 
face smooth (?). Lengtli -2% inch. 

In some specimens (probably old and worn) the ridges are 
almost obsolete; otherwise this species seems subject to little 
variation. Mr. James Thomson discovered this species. 

Localities . —England „ Carboniferous-Limestone series : 
Steeraway, Salop; Calees, Cumberland; Scremerston and 
Ridsdale, Northumberland; Holker Park, Lancashire. 

Scotland. Carboniferous Limestone (Lower): Craigenglen, 
Scullengour, in Stirlingshire; Grarpel Water, Ayrshire ; 
Paiston Quarry, East Lothian. Carboniferous Limestone 
(Upper): Ravenscraig, Fifeshire. 

8. Kirkbya costata (ITCoy). (PL III. figs. 13 a, 5, 

14 a, b ; var. fig. 15.) 

Cytkere costata , M'Coy, 1844, Syn. Char. OaTb. Foss. p. 165, pi. xxiii. 
fig. 11- 

Kirkbya costata , J. & K., 1866, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 3. xviii. 
p. 43. 

Kirkbya costata, J., K., & B., 1884, Monogr. Brit. Foss. Biv. Entom. 
Pal. Soc, p. 89, pL 7. fig. 17. 

Subovate or ovate-oblong, flat-sided, rather highest behind, 
height more than half the length ; thick-shelled, and strongly 
ribbed with subconcentric ridges. Dorsal border straight or 
nearly so, and over two thirds of the maximum length; 
ventral border more or less convex; extremities rounded, the 
anterior smaller than the other, and both somewhat angular 
above. Subcentral pit circular, rather above the median line, 
and showing internally as a raised spot. Edge view (lateral 
contour) long-ovate with flattened sides (fig. 13 b , 145). The 
extreme anterior portion of each valve is smooth, but from 
near the centre of that portion spring two strong ribs, one 
curving abruptly up and the other down, and then passing 
along the valves rather obliquely and sinuously to near the 
postero-ventral angle, where they curve to each other and 
join; between them are two or three somewhat smaller but 
similar ribs, also free at their anterior ends, but connected at 
the other. Other ribs come in below, more or less parallel to 
the lowest of those just described; and others come in above 
and fill up the triangular space between the upper large rib 
and the dorsal border, the highest being nearly as strong as 
the two first-mentioned. There is considerable variation in 
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the curvatures and connections of the riblets. Surface not re¬ 
ticulated so far as known. ^ Length inch. 

The above description is taken from specimens which we 
identify with Prof. M‘Coy’s Gy there costata , but which do not 
exactly agree with the figures of the species in his c Synopsis 
of the Characters of the Carboniferous Fossils of Ireland.’ In 
all probability his specimens may not have been so perfect as 
ours; or the latter may possibly differ somewhat from the 
Irish examples. However this may be we think it well to 
assume that the highly costated species now described is the 
same as M*Coy’s. 

Localities . —England . Carboniferous-Limestone series : 
Steeraway, Salop; Weston-super-Mare, Somerset; Railway- 
cutting near Heversham, Westmoreland; Cam Beck, Cum¬ 
berland ; Plashetts, Northumberland. 

Scotland . Carboniferous Limestone (Lower) : Brockley, 
Lanarkshire; Cults Lime-works, Fifeshire. 

8a. Yar. Mooreana . (PL III. fig. 15.) 

From Weston-super-Mare we have seen another costated 
Kirkhja , rather resembling the present species, but relatively 
much shorter and more subquadrate in outline, the height 
being two thirds of the length. The costation likewise is 
slightly different; and the subcentral pit takes more the form 
of a transverse slit. This may possibly be a distinct species; 
for the present we term it K. costata , var. Mooreana . It was 
collected by the late Mr. Charles Moore, of Bath. 

9. Kirhbya scotica , Jones & Kirkby. 

(PI. III. figs. 16 & 17.) 

Kirkbya scotica , J. & K., 1807, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, vol. ii. 
p. 220; 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p. 28. 

Kirkbya scotica , Armstrong ana others, 1876, Catal. W.-Scot. Foss-, 
p. 45. 

Subrhomboidal, compressed, uniformly highest in the 
central third ; height more than half the length. Dorsal 
border straight and over two thirds of the maximum length; 
ventral border slightly convex ; extremities obliquely rounded, 
the posterior having the longest curve above, and tfie anterior 
below. Lateral contour (edge view) compressed-oblong. 
Subcentral pit roundish oval, and nearly in the centre of the 
valve in most cases. Yalves covered with numerous (twelve 
or more) sinuous and inosculating ribs, somewhat concen¬ 
tric lengthwise and obliquely arranged. The ribs become less 
concentric and more parallel in some cases, as in fig. 17. 
Surface otherwise smooth, so far as known. Length ^ inch. 
This species, which was discovered by Mr. James Thomson, 
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of Glasgow, is allied to K> costata . It is about the smallest 
member of the genus; and it is rare, having as yet oc¬ 
curred only in two localities, both of which are north of the 
Border, 

Localities .— Scotland\ Carboniferous Limestone (Lower) : 
Campbelltown, Argyleshire. Carboniferous Limestone (Up¬ 
per) : Linlithgow Bridge, Linlithgowshire. 

10. Kirlcbya rigida , Jones & Kirkby. (PL III. fig. 18.) 

Beyrichia rigida , J, & K., 1807, Trans. Geol. Soc. Glasgow, vol. ii. 
p. 220; 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p. 26. 

Btyrichia rigida, Armstrong and others, 1876, Catal, W.-Seot. Foss, 
p. 43. 

Elongate, nearly oblong, compressed, height half the length 
and less. Dorsal border straight, and not much less than the 
maximum length; ventral border more or less concave in most 
cases; extremities abruptly rounded and nearly alike, the 
anterior being slightly the smaller. The valve3 are very 
flat, and have two flanges or rims round the extreme and 
ventral borders; the inner one is usually the larger, projecting 
beyond the slight convexity of the carapace; the other, 
more truly marginal, is smaller. They are more or less 
sparsely denticulated in many specimens. Two narrow ver¬ 
miform ridges descend from the dorsal border across half or 
two thirds of the valve, at abont a third of the length of the 
valve from each extremity. Edge view (fig. 18, b } lateral 
contour) is elongately oblong, much compressed. Subcentral 
pit circular, small or obsolete. Surface reticulated, but very 
often more or less incrusted. Shell moderately thick. Length 
sWo' inch. 

This species varies in relative height and length, but is 
generally elongated, and much compressed at the sides. The 
anterior end is usually slightly the smaller, and the posterior 
is sometimes rather obliquely rounded, projecting most below. 
The two ribs are curious features, and, at first sight, might 
almost be looked upon as foreign bodies incrusted on the 
valves. As a rule, they are placed rather nearest to the 
anterior end; but they are not constant in position, and 
occasionally one of them is much stronger than the other. 
Seen from below, the ^carapace, with its ventral flanges, pre¬ 
sents an elongated figure, tour or five times as long as wide, 
with parallel or slightly concave sides, and abruptly truncate 
ends and attenuate corners (fig. 18,5), the ends being fully 
wider than the centre. In the dorsal view, the sides are 
decidedly concave and the ends much the widest part of the 
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We formerly looked upon this species as referable to the 
genus Beyrichia ; but the general outline of the carapace, its 
compressed sides, marginal ridges, reticulated surface, and 
subcentral pit lead us now to place it, without much hesita¬ 
tion, in Kirkbya , whilst its vertical ridges find an analogy in 
the median ridges of the next species. 

It was discovered by Mr. John Young, of Glasgow, in the 
Carboniferous-Limestone series (Upper) of Orchard, near 
Thornliebank, Renfrewshire; and it also occurs in the same 
position at Kinneil Mill, Linlithgowshire. 

11. Kirkbya Urei , Jones. (PL III. fig. 19.) 

Kirkbya Urei , Jones, 18 >9, Trans. Tyneside Field-Club, vol iv. p. 136. 

Kirkbya Urei , J. & K., 1867, Trans. Greol. Soc. Glasgow, vol. ii. p. 220; 
and 1871, vol. iii. Suppl. p. 29. 

Kirfcbya Urei , Jones & Holl, 1869, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. sei\ 4, 
vol. iii. p. 225. 

Kirkbya Urei , Jones, 1870, Monthly Microscop. Journ. voL iv. p. 185, 
pi. lxi. f. 15 <z, b. 

Kirkbya Urei, Armstrong and others, 1876, Catal. W.-Scot. Foss. p. 45. 

Oblong, with ends rounded and nearly alike, and of equal 
height to the rest of the valve, height equal to two thirds of 
the length, strongly ribbed concentrically, thick-shelled. 
Dorsal border straight and four fifths of the maximum length; 
ventral border straight or veiy slightly concave, and sloping 
evenly up into the curvature of the extremities. There are 
three strong concentric ridges on each valve ; the two outer¬ 
most of which (speaking of the single valve) are marginal, and 
follow more exactly the contour of the valve, while the third 
forms, as it were, an escutcheon in the centre and is attached 
to the second, or inner one of the two marginal dorsal 
ridges ; within the escutcheon is usually a more delicate, 
sharply bent ridge, U- or Y-shaped, with the subcentral oval 
pit at its base. The surface is strongly reticulated, the 
meshes often being more or less rounded and irregular in size. 
Edge view (lateral contour) compressed ovate or suboblong, 
with the anterior end the narrower. Viewed from below, 
little is seen of the carapace but the four ventral ridges with 
intermediate reticulated spaces and the ridges of the escutcheon; 
the view from above (fig. 19,5) shows a broad obtusely angu- 
lated dorsal area, widest at the posterior end; along this area 
the two marginal ridges are continued (in less strength), single 
rows of meshes separating them from each other. Length 
inch. 

This is one of the smaller forms of the genus. Some spe¬ 
cimens are relatively longer than others, and some have the 
extreme dorsal and ventral regions well rounded, and so are 
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more oval and less rectangular in figure than in perhaps more 
typical examples. The ridges vary in strength and sharp¬ 
ness, being sometimes very high and wall-like; the central 
concentric ridge, or escutcheon, as we have termed it, is 
occasionally imperfect ventrally. There are also other slight 
variations, as in all the Kirlcbyce ; but, on the whole, this is a 
well-marked and characteristic species. It is of interest also 
on account of its having been discovered by the Rev. David 
Ure, of Rutherglen, in the Carboniferous-Limestone series of 
Western Scotland, so far back as 1793 or before. Specimens 
of it, along with other Microzoa, were sent by him to his 
friend Dr. John Hunter, in London, who placed them in his 
Museum, now the Hunterian Museum, Royal College of 
Surgeons, where they were noticed by one of us more than 
sixty years afterwards. 

Localities.—England . Carboniferous-Limestone series: Dun 
Quarry near Lowick, Skellygate (Ridsdale), Scremerston, in 
Northumberland; Holker Park, Lancashire. 

Scotland . Carboniferous Limestone (Lower) : Brockley, 
High Blantyre, Head of Mouse Water, Capelrig Quarry, 
Brankumhall Quarry, and elsewhere in Lanarkshire: Craig- 
englen, Stirlingshire; MuTrayfield Old Pit, Whitebaulks 
Quarry, Linlithgowshire; Burlage Quarry, East Lothian; 
Darcy Limestone Quarry, Edinburghshire; Inverteil Quarry, 
Coast near Abden and Seafield Tower, Wilkieston Quarry, 
Coast east of St. Monans, Sunnybank Quarry, Grlenniston 
Quarry, in Fifeshire. Carboniferous Limestone (Upper) : 
Robroystone. 

Besides the foregoing species there are some other forms 
which additional material and further study may show to 
belong to Kirlcbya . Certain of these forms (from the Lower 
Carboniferous beds) are rather perplexing in their double 
and almost equal relationship to Beyrichia and Kirkbya. To 
these we shall recur at some future opportunity. 

Note.— In the Zeitschrift deutsch. geol. Gesellsch. 1867, 
Dr* R. Richter has figured and described Kirlcbya Richteriana 
(p. 224, pL v. figs. 1-3) and K. collaris , sp. nov. (p. 225, 
pi. v. figs. 5, 6), from the Zechstein of the neighbourhood of 
Saalfeld. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE III. 

(The figures are all magnified 25 diameters.) 

Fig, 1. Kirkbya perrrriana, Jones, Left valve, Carlops. 

Mg, % JBSrkbya umbonata (L’Eichwald), var. radiata . Eight valve. 

3. Kirkbya oblonga, Jones and Kirkby. Eight valve. Kinneil 
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Biff. 4, Kirkbya oblonga, , J. & K., var. Right valve. Near Seafield 
Tower. 

Fig. 5. Kirkbya oblonga, J. & var. a, left valve j b, ventral view. 
Willianaswood. 

Fig. 6. Kirlcbya oblonga, J. & K., var. a, left valve; b, ventral view. Or¬ 
chard Quarry. 

Fig. 7. Kirkbya annectens, J. & K. a, left valve; h, ventral edge; c, 
dor&al edge; d, end view. C ultra. 

Fig. 8. Kirlcbya amiectens, var. bipartita, J. & K. a, right valve; 6, edge 
view. Gare. 

Fig. 9. Kirlcbya plicate, J. & K. Right valve. Weston-super-Mare. 

Fig. 10. Kirkbya plicata . a, left valve ,* b , edge view. Randerstone. 

Fig. 11. Kirkbya spiralis, J. & K. a, light valve; b, ventral view. Ran¬ 
derstone. 

Fig. 12. Kirkbya spinoza, J. & K. a, right valve; b, ventral view. 
Craigenglen. 

Fig. 13. Kirlcbya costata, M*Cov. a, left valve $ b, dorsal view. Cam 
Beck. 

Fig. 14. Kirkbya costata. a, left valve; b, ventral view. Steeraway. 

Fg. 15. Kirkbya costata, var. Moor earn, J. & K. Right valve. Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Fig. 16. Kirkbya seotica, J. & K. Right valve. Linlithgow Bridge. 

Fig. 17. Kirkbya scotica. Left valve. Campkelltown. 

Fig. 18. Kirkbya rigida, J. & K. a, left valve (?); b , ventral view. 
Kinneil Mill. 

Fig. 19. Kirkbya Urei, Jones, a , left valve; b, doisal view. Burlage 
Quarry. 


XVII.— A List of Reptiles and Batrachians from the Province 
Rio Grande do Sul 7 Brazil , sent to the Natural-History 
Museum by Dr. H. von Ihering . By Gr. A, Bgulengee. 

In the course of the last three years Dr. H. v. Ihering has 
transmitted to the Natural-History Museum numerous speci¬ 
mens of Beptiles and Batrachians collected by him in the 
province Bio Grande do Sul. The following list, which 
contains the names of all the species sent by Dr. v. Ihering, 
will be useful as completing our knowledge of the herpeto- 
logical fauna of that district, which rested almost entirely 
upon the accounts published by Hensel in the 1 Archiv fur 
Naturgeschichte ’ for 1867 and 1868, and will also serve as a 
verification of some of that author’s determinations. I have 
therefore indicated in synonymy the names given by Hensel 
whenever they differed from those employed by me; the 
species unknown to Hensel are preceded by an asterisk. 

BEPTILIA. 

Chelonia. 

1. Platemys Geoffrey a?ia } D. & B. 
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Crocodilia. 

2. Alligator latirostris (Daud.). 

Lacertxlia. 

3. Urostrophus Vautieri D. & B. 

*4. Enyalius Iheringii , sp. n. 

Distinguished from E . catenatus (Wied) in the following 
points:—Nostril nearly equally distant from the orbit and 
the tip of the snout. The scales on the vertebral region rela¬ 
tively larger, subrhomboidal, flat, distinctly keeled. Limbs 
shorter; tibia shorter than the head ; the adpressed hind limb 
reaches the anterior border of the orbit in the male, the angle 
of the mouth in the female. Purplish brown above, the male 
uniform, the female with an alternating series of black spots 
on the vertebral region and, on each side from nape to base of 
tail, a broad yellow band; lower surfaces brownish or 
purplish. 



6. 

minim. 

?• 

millim. 

Total length . 

.292 

297 

Head .. 

. 25 

26 

Width of head . 

. 18 

20 

Body . 

. 67 

71 

Fore limb . 

. 50 

50 

Hind limb. 

. 80 

76 

Tail. 

Two specimens, c? ? • 
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*5. j Liolcemus azureus (Mull.). 

Tropidocephalus azureus , F. Miiller, Verb. nat. Ges. Basel, vii. 1882, 
p. 161, pi 

This species is closely allied to L . pectinatus (D. & B.), 
which it resembles strikingly in coloration. It is, however, 
easily distinguished by the longer digits, the nearly equal 
length of the third and fourth fingers, and the strongly keeled 
ventral scales. The species was originally described from 
Uruguay, whence the Natural-History Museum has also 
received a specimen, hitherto confounded with L . pectinatus . 
A fine specimen from near the coast was sent by Dr. v. 
Ihering. * 

*6. Liol&mus occipital is n. 

Near L. multimaculatm (D. &B.). Snout short, rounded; 
nostril superior, above the canthus rostralis; tympanum 
hardly as large as the eye-opening, without denticulation 
anteriorly; upper head-scales smooth; an enlarged oblique 
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scale on each side of the forehead; a series of transversely- 
enlarged supraoculars ; occipital larger than the tympanum; 
six or seven upper labials, separated from the infraorbital by 
two series of scales. Sides of neck strongly plicate. Dorsal 
scales small, smaller than ventrals, as large as gulars, strongly 
keeled, not mucronate; lateral scales smaller, smooth; ven¬ 
trals smooth, obtusely pointed. The adpressed hind limb 
reaches the tympanum ; no enlarged postfemoral scales. Tail 
slightly depressed, a little longer than head and body. Grey 
above ; a series of darker spots on each side of the vertebral 
line; two darker bands on each side from axilla to groin, 
separated by a white streak; lower surfaces uniform white. 

mi3Iim. 


Total length . 82 

Head . 10 

Width of head. 7 

Body. 26 

Bore limb. 14- 

Hind limb. 23 

Tail . 46 


A single half-grown specimen from near the city of Rio 
Grande. 

Well distinguished from L. multimaculatus by the larger 
occipital and the larger dorsal scales. 

7. Ophiodes striatus (Spix). 

8. Tupinambis teguixin (L.). 

9. Teius teyou (Daud.). 

Acrantus viridis , Hens, 


10. Pantodactylus Schreibersii (Wiegm.). 

11. Amphislcena Darwinii , D. & B. 

Amphisbcena vermicularis, Hens, nec D. & B. 

12. Anops Kingii , Bell. 

Amphisbcena Kingu } Hens. 

Besides a half-grown specimen Dr. v. Ihering transmitted 
several ova, obtained from ants’ nests. These are of special 
interest, as nothing was previously known concerning the 
reproduction of the Amphisbsenoids. The egg is cylindrical, 
measuring 35 millim. longitudinally and 10 millim. trails- 
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versely ; its envelope is tliin ? leathery-brown in spirit. The 
foetus, which has reached maturity, measures 105 niillim. 


Ojphidia. 

*13. Elapomorphts lemnibcatus 7 D. & B. 

Also a variety, hitherto unrecorded, without the black ver¬ 
tebral band. 

14. LiopMs Merremii (Wied). 

*15. LiopMs cobella (L.). 

*16. LiopMs almadensis (WagL). 

LiopMs conirostris, Gthr. 

LiopMs Wagleri, Jan. 

*17. CoroneUa anomala , Gthr. 

CoroneUa pvlc/iella, Jan. 

*18. CoroneUa J(egen T Gthr. 

*19. CoroneUa pmilopogon (Cope). 

Rhadin&a pteczlopagox, Cope. 

Bnieognaihus elegans, Jan. 

*20. CoroneUa obtusa (Cope). 

Mlntdinaa obtusa, Cope. 

*21. CoroneUa Iheringii 7 sp. n. 

Hinder maxillary teeth not grooved. Head small, not di¬ 
stinct from neck; snout short; rostral moderate; seven upper 
labials, third and fourth entering the eye; one preocular, two 
postocalars ; a single anterior temporal ; seven inferior labials, 
five in contact with chin-shields ; latter, hinder pair longest. 
Scales in 17 rows. Ventrals 1212 to 178; anal divided; 
caudals 47 to 58. Grev-brown above; a black band on each 
side of the head, passing through the eye, uniting with a 
broad transverse black band on the occiput, covering the 
posterior half of the parietals; the rest of the upper surface of 
the head with black variegations or almost entirely black; a 
triangular light spot behind the eye and two roundish ones 
close together behind the angle of the frontal; the black band 
across the occiput edged with lighter posteriorly; a blackish 
longitudinal nuchal line, sometimes continued along the back 
«a a vertebral series of small spots, and a roundish dark spot 
m each side behind the head; lower surfaces pale yellow; 
two black dots on the side of each ventral, and one on the 
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side of each caudal; a few other minute dots scattered on the 
ventrals; gular region brown, with yellowish black-edged 
spots. 

Three specimens; the largest measures 600 millim., into 
which the tail enters for 120. 

*22. Dromicus melanostigma (Wagl.). 

Dromicus Pleii, Gthr. nec D. & B. 

23. Philodryas cestivus (D. & B.). 

24. Phibdryas Sckottii (Fitz.). 

25. Spilotes variabilis (Wied). 

26. Heterodon D 1 Orbignyi , D. & B. 

27. Helicops carinicaudus (Wied). 

28. Oxyrrhopus petalarius (L.). 

29. Thamnodynastes Nattereri (Mik.), var. Icevis. 

? Thamnodynastes pundatissimus , Hens, nec Wagl. 

Agrees with the typical form of T. Nattereri in the length 
of the tail, which is less than one fourth of the total, with 
T. pundatissimus in the perfectly smooth scales. Ventrals 
142 or 143, caudals 62 or 63 f. 

*30. Lepiognaihus Mikanii (Schleg.). 

31. Maps lemniscatus (L.). 

BATRACHIA. 

1, Engystoma ovale , var. bicolor , Val. 

*2. Pseudis mantidactyla (Cope). 

*3. Ceratophrys dorsata (Wied). 

4. Ceratophrys americana (D. & B.). 

5. Paludicola fahipes (Hens.). 

Leiuperus f&lcipes, Hens. 

6. Paludicola gracilis , Blgr. 

Paludicola gracilis , Blgr. Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (5), xi. 1882, p. 17. 

Gomphohates notatus, Hens, nec Reinh. & Liitk. 

t Other specimens of this form in the Natural-History Museum show 
that it reaches as fax north as the Guianas, the typical T Nattereri being 
apparently restricted to die southern half of Brazil, reaching as far south 
as Buenos Ayres. The number of yentrals varies between 188 and 180, of 
caudals between 58 and 68. 
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7. Leptodactylus gracilis (D. & B.}. 

Cybtignathus gracilis , Hens. 

8. Leptodactylus mystacinus (Burm.). 

Cystignathus mgtfaceus, Hens. 

9. Leptodactylus ocellatus (L.). 

Cystignathus ocellatus, Hens. 

10. Bufo arenarum , Hens 

11. Bufo marinus (L.). 

JBtfo stgua, Hens. 

12. Bufo crucifer , Wied. 

Bufc dorsalis , oniatus, melanotis, Hens. 

13. Bufo D'Orbignyi , D. & B. 

14. Hylafaler , Wied, 

Hyla maxima, Hens, nec Lanr. 

*1£). Hyla pulchella, D. & B. 

16. Eyla bracteator , Hens. 

In concluding, I must observe that this list is by no means 
complete, as Dr. v. Ihering informs me that he has not sent 
specimens of all the species found by him. 


XVIII .—Descriptions of Sponges from the Neighbourhood of 
Port Phillip Heads , South Australia, continued. By H. J. 
Cabteb, F.R.S. &c. 

I beoan the description of Mr. Wilson’s Sponges from South 
Australia, in the last number of the 1 Annals/ with certain 
species which, during a hasty examination of the whole, 
seemed to demand more immediate notice than the lest; hence 
they are mixed up indiscriminately as regards classification. 
But now I intend to go on regularly with the remainder, 
according to my proposed arrangement in the c Annals 5 of 
1875 (vol. xvi. p. 128 &c,), beginning with the first order, 
viz* the 


Order I. CARNOSA. 

There are only two species of this order in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection, viz* a Halisarca } which is new, and a single speci¬ 
men of Chondrilla nmuia , Sdt.; but of the former species 
there are several specimens, which will be named and described 
mb follows;— 
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Fam. 1. Halisarcida. 

Halisarca austral tens is, n. sp. 

Thin and spreading, or contracted, sessile and massive. 
Consistence soft, elastic, and tough, but yielding like dough 
to the slightest pressure. Colour cream or pinkish yellow. 
Surface even, smooth, covered uniformly with a meshed fibro- 
reticulation, which contrasts strongly by its whiteness with 
the darker colour of the interstices, but is sometimes in the 
opposite condition, and sometimes so delicate as to be only 
seen well under the microscope, if even then. Pores in the 
interstices of the reticulation. Vents sparse, projecting here 
and there. Parenchyma consisting of a fibrous reticulation 
connected with that on the surface, which thus dips down 
into the interior, holding together the ampuilaceous sacs 
(Geisselkammern); the whole traversed by the branches of 
the excretory canal-systems. Fibre throughout consisting of 
delicate transparent filaments twisted together rope-like. 
Size variable. Largest spreading specimen about 2 in. in 
diameter by l-8th in. in its greatest thickness, thinning 
towards the advancing circumference; largest massive speci¬ 
men, which is subglobular with crevices on the surface, about 
3-4ths in. each way. 

Hah . Marine. Apparently extending itself over every¬ 

thing with which it comes in contact. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 20 fath. 

Ohs . As this species becomes hard by contraction in alcohol, 
so in pure water it becomes flaccid, hence the specimens vary 
in size a little when subjected to these conditions respectively. 
The most striking part about it is the fibro-reticulated struc¬ 
ture of the surface, which, when well developed, is very beauti¬ 
ful. It appears to be particularly prone to extend itself over 
a species of Boltenia (stalked Asciaian}. 

Boltenia australiensis (provisional). 

There are three or more specimens of this Boltenia in the 
collection, together with a sessile Ascidian of the common 
stalkless form, all covered with a layer of this Halisarca , about 
l-24th in. in thickness; but there is only one Boltenia in 
which the stem is perfect, and here it is 17 in. long with 
a diameter of 7-24ths in. where it joins the head, and 
one of l-4th in. below, where it ends in a root-like ex¬ 
pansion ; while the head, which is nodosely tubercular 
all over except towards the lower part, is 3 in. high by 
2 x £ in. in its greatest dimensions; and yet the whole, from 
top to bottom, is covered by a layer of the Halisarca . Both 
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the head and stem are composed of firm whitish cartilage, and 
the nodosely tuberculated surface of the former covered by the 
ffalisarca tends greatly to obscure the position of the openings 
of the Ascidian. Internally the head is smooth, corresponding 
with the form of the Ascidian which it contains, so all the rest 
must be viewed as the test, connected only with the Ascidian 
itself by vascular extension from the latter, which here most 
strikingly manifests its presence by two large vessels (? artery 
and vein) which, side by side, longitudinally and centrally 
extend throughout the stem. But the most remarkable part 
of the stem is that, being almost entirely composed of the 
white or colourless cartilage, it has imbedded in its structure 
a thin cylindrical layer of reticulated, anastomosing, keratose, 
solid, laminated, amber-coloured fibre, so similar to that of a 
keratose sponge, that, if the two were placed together, it 
would be almost impossible to distinguish between them. 
This is situated just inside the circumference of the stem in 
the midst of the white cartilage, where, by its amber-yellow 
colour, it contrasts strongly with the latter. It extends from 
one end to the other of the stem, to which it appears to 
be confined, disappearing equally towards the head and in 
the branches of the root-like expansion. Nowhere does the 
presence of the Ealisarca appear to influence the form of the 
test, which is as smooth over the nodosely tuberculated 
head as it is over the even surface of the cylindrical 
stem. How far the Ascidian itself may be identified with 
Prof. Herdman’s Boltenia pachydermatina (* Challenger’ 
Reports, pt. xvii. p. 89) I am not prepared to say; but as I 
find specimens of both in Mr. Wilson’s collection, I can with 
confidence state that there is considerable difference between 
the forms of the tests and the composition of their stems gene¬ 
rally. That which corresponds to the description of Boltenia 
pachydermatina is not covered with Ealisarca , while the 
smooth, wrinkled, and horn-like corrugated stem presents no 
keratose fibre, but is charged with little calcareous spicules 
extending inwards for about l-180th in.; inside which the 
cartilage and the two longitudinal vessels are the same as in 
my Boltenia australiensis . In general form, composition, and 
appearance the spicule is like that of the Alcyonaria, while 
it more particularly resembles that from the stem of Boltenia 
renijbrmis , as represented by the late Prof. Quekett (‘ Lec¬ 
tures on Histology,’ 1852, p. 264, fig. 148) ; that is, consist¬ 
ing in its most perfect state of a short thick shaft, terminated 
at each end by a rosette of five globular tubercles arranged 
quiacuncially, the whole about 8 by 7-6000ths in. in greatest 
dimensions. 
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Synascidia bolteniformis (provisional). 

Besides the above there is another Boltenia -shaped speci¬ 
men in the collection, of much the same size as the foregoing, 
but unfortunately imperfect, as the upper part of the head 
appears to have been cut off and only a few inches of the 
stem remain. Kesemblance in form here, however, goes for 
nothing, for the whole consists of a stalked cormus of a com¬ 
pound tunicated Ascidian, in which the head is paved over with 
a layer of Synascidians. That part of the head which remains 
is not tuberculated, but unequally quadrilateral, oblong 
and smooth, about 2 in. high by 1 in. in horizontal diameter, 
after which follows a round and also smooth portion (like in 
shape to that of Boltenia australiensis ), which becomes con¬ 
tracted towards its union with the stem, where it is half an 
inch in diameter; that which remains of the stem, which is 
cylindrical and corrugated transversely, being 4^ in. long 
by ^ in. in diameter at the end, where it has been broken 
off from apparently a similar continuation. While, however, 
the head alone is covered with a tough, transparent, colourless 
membrane beset with little circular spaces, through the centre 
of each of which the branchial aperture of the Synascidian 
slightly projects; the intervening portion between the head 
and the stem itself, together with the latter, is incrusted with 
sand, which is imbedded in the subcartilaginous tissue of 
which it is composed, to the extent of about l~24th in., 
within which again this tissue is longitudinally traversed by a 
number of tubes which in a transverse section resembles that 
of monocotyledonous wood. The Synascidians which cover 
the head or corme are irregularly disposed in juxtaposition, and 
not in colonies or groups; nor could I see any common open¬ 
ings or cloacae among them; while the interior of the head, 
which is composed of a solid mass of subcartilaginous, translu¬ 
cent tissue, is apparently more or less charged with ova. But 
all further investigation of this species I must leave to others, 
if it has not before been described, as my object here is .only 
to point out that such a specimen exists in Mr. Wilson's 
collection. 

Since the above was written, the ship * Sarah Grice/ to 
which I have alluded (< antea , p. 108), has arrived, and the 
“ consignment ” therein mentioned has safely reached me, 
wherein I find, among numbers of other interesting speci¬ 
mens, several of which are new, still another bolteniform 
specimen of a Synascidian, which may be named and described 
as follows:— 
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Synascidia cauliculata , ? n. sp. 

Cormus or head obversely conical, flower-pot shaped, some¬ 
what compressed now; gelatinous flaccid, semitranslucent, 
surfaced by sixteen or more ridges, each about l-12th in. in 
its broadest or upper part, which extend upwards from the 
contracted or fixed end, more or less parallelly, to the free 
margin of the cormus, over which they bend inwai'ds towards 
the centre, which is rather depressed; each ridge bearing a 
double row of synascidians, one on each side, increasing in size 
upwards as they become more and more developed, until they 
reach the upperpartof the head where this is completed. Colour 
that of grey semitransparent gelatine, cuticled. Head about 
1£ in. high and 1 in. its broadest diameter, that is at the free 
or upper margin. Stem round, corrugated transversely, 
smooth, leathery, of a yellowish shining colour, decreasing 
gradually in size from its union with the cormus to its lower 
extremity, which is terminated by a root-like expansion; 
composed of a tough, yellow, smooth cuticle circumferentially, 
followed by a thin layer of granular cells; the rest made up 
of double circular cells or holes, like the figure u 8,” separated 
by a thin septum, each cell about 1-300th in. in diameter, 
imbedded in granuliferous gelatinous cartilage. Stem 6 in. 
long, by l-6th in. in diameter, close to the cormus, and 
l-24th in. at the other end. Synascidian not examined fur¬ 
ther than was sufficient to determine the nature of the object. 

Hab. Marine. 

Log. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. 

Fam. 2. Gumminida. 

The specimen of Chondrilla nucula , to which I have alluded, 
is subglobular, lobate, about £ in. high and 2 in. in hori¬ 
zontal diameter now in its spirit-preserved state; if dried 
this would be considerably less. When fresh the colour was 
much the same as it is now, viz. u dark grey, nearly black.” 
In short, it is precisely the same as the Adriatic species first 
described by Schmidt, which I find to be world-wide in dis¬ 
tribution. 

It may be remembered here that I have already described 
and illustrated a species of Chondrilla of a buff-colour from 
Port Jackson, under the name of C . amtraliensis ( c Annals,’ 
1873, vol. xii. p. 23, pL i, figs. 10-15). In appearance and 
colour, besides growing over all bodies with which it comes 
in contact, this much resembles Halisarca australiensis, but 
here again the resemblance ceases, for Chondrilla australi- 
emu is corticate and possesses spicules; while C. australiensis 
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not only differs from 0 . nucula, Sdt., in colour, but slightly in 
spiculation also, as the genuine specimen of C. nucula , SJt., 
above mentioned in Mr. Wilson’s collection well demon¬ 
strates. 


Order II. CERATINA. 

Fam. 1. Luffarida. 

There are three specimens of Luffaria in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection, of which two are simply digitate and branched, 
and the other palmodigitate, but all of the same species, 
which, being new, may be named and described as follows :— 

Luffaria digitata, n. sp. 

Specimen digitate, branched, rising from a short single 
stem ; digitations solid, simple, cylindrical, long, and branched, 
or expanded palmafcely at first, and then subdivided irregularly 
into smaller branches of unequal size and length afterwards. 
Consistence loose, soft, in the spirit-preserved specimen. 
Colour, when fresh, 61 enamel pink,” now pinkish grey. 
Surface cactiform, consisting of long conuli about { in. apart, 
each terminated by a single or bifurcated filament of the 
skeletal fibre, which makes them look still longer, held toge¬ 
ther by an intervening thick, well-marked fibro-reticulated 
dermis, in which the fibrous part is fleshy and soft, and the 
whole devoid of amp foreign material. Pores in the inter¬ 
stices of the reticulation. Vents here and there chiefly situ¬ 
ated on projecting processes. Fibrous structure of the interior 
loose, widely reticulated; fibre itself composed of a stout 
cylinder of dark amber-coloured keratine, cored or axiated, as 
usual, with a grey granulo-flocculent substance; core less in 
diameter than the thickness of the keratose wall, producing a 
corresponding wide and loose parenchyma, of which the 
sarcordic laminse tympanizing the interstices of the fibro- 
reticulation are thick, fleshy, soft, and traversed by a reticu¬ 
lation of soft fibre like the dermis. Size of specimen 9 in* 
high by 4x2 horizontally. Palmate expansion of the 
largest branch 2 in. broad by ^ in. thick, shrinking from 
its loose open structure to a comparatively insignificant size 
when dried. 

Hah. Marine. 

Loc . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 20'fath. 

Obs . The comparative absence of lateral fibre here, the 
smallness of the core compared with the thickness of the 
keratose wall of the fibre generally, the coarse open fibrous reti¬ 
culation of the skeleton, and the red fleshy sarcode characterize 
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this species. To say that it never goes beyond the size or 
consistence mentioned would be premature, since there are 
many skeletal specimens of this family from Australia in the 
British Museum which far exceed these in dimensions as well 
as in compactness of structure. Then it should be remem¬ 
bered that the older the growing specimen is, the thicker the 
fibre, which, of course, is especially seen at the base. Thus 
in two small specimens (? of a new species), received from the 
same source, since the above was written, each about 4 in. 
long, one of which is club-shaped and the other bifurcated, 
the fibre commences in a thick, round, furrowed, skeletal 
stem about l-12th in. in diameter, which throws out buds 
from its surface and ultimately branches into a dendritic 
form to support the sarcode of the head, which is of a brown 
colour. Why the colour should be brown in one specimen of 
the same species and red in another, while the soft fleshy 
fibro-reticulation of the dermis is equally charged with ?-pig- 
mental cells in all, I am ignorant. 

Fam. 2. Aplysinida. 

Darwinella australiemis , n, sp. 

Massive, sessile, lobate; lobes simply convex, or com¬ 
pressed and elongated horizontally into meandriniform, thick, 
erect, and branching ridges. Consistence soft, resilient. 
Colour, when fresh, ct Venetian red,” now dark grey flesh- 
colour. Surface conulated, conuli about l-8th in. apart, 
terminated respectively by a single filament or fibre, which 
gives a hairy appearance to the whole, supported in the in¬ 
terval by a beautifully soft and fleshy fibro-reticulated dermis 
charged abundantly with triradiate keratose spicules, whose 
rays intercross and lie parallel to each other respectively, so 
as to leave interstices in which the pores are situated. Vents 
numerous on the prominent parts of the convex lobes and 
along the ridges of the compressed ones. Fibrous structure 
loose, widely reticulated; main or vertical branches composed 
of a thin cylindrical wall of dark amber-coloured keratine, 
cored, as usual, with a light grey granulo-flocculent substance, 
but with the u core ” much greater in diameter than the 
thickness of the keratose wall, so that the fibre collapses ou 
desiccation, which is the opposite to that which obtains in the 
Lufl&ridaj hence this is the chief distinction. Lateral or 
small fibre very scanty, its place being supplied by the tri¬ 
radiate keratose spicules with whicli the parenchyma is as 
much supplied as the dermis: the whole traversed by the 
branches of the excretory canal-systems which terminate re- 
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spectively in the vents mentioned. Triradiate, keratose 
spicule, whose angles are equal and arms about 85-1800ths 
in. long by 4-1800ths in. wide at the base, cored through¬ 
out by a canal which is formed of conical layers of keratine 
given off successively from a granuliferous cell in the centre, 
diminishing in size with the diameter of the ray, generally 
presenting the commencement of a fourth ray in the centre in 
the form of a minute tubercle, which is a bud of the central 
cell, and, although most frequently of microscopic size, is 
sometimes fully developed, thus causing the spicule to become 
quadriradiate; while, on the other hand, sometimes only two 
rays are developed from the central cell, viz. in opposite 
directions, which gives it the so-called u monactinellid ” or 
acerate form. Size of the largest specimen, of which there 
are several and all comparatively small, about 2 in. high by 
2 x 2 in. horizontally. 

Hab . Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19 fath. 

Obs . This undoubtedly is a Darwinella , like the species 
from the N.W. coast of Spain, which, igrrorant at the time of 
Fritz Muller’s discovery, 1 described and illustrated under the 
name of “ Aplysina corneostellata ” ( c Annals,’ 1872, vol. x. 
p. 105, pi. vii.). The Australian species chiefly differs from 
the others in the prevailing number of the rays being three 
instead of four or more. 

I must observe here, however, that, although I have 
alluded in the 1 Annals’ of 1881 (vol. viii. p. 118) to the 
observations of Fritz Muller, who first described and illus¬ 
trated Darwinella from a specimen found on the shore of 
Desterro, in Brazil (Archiv f. mikroskop. Anat. Bd. i. S. 344), 
chiefly for the purpose of opposing his and Oscar Schmidt’s 
theory, that the evolutionary development of the mineralized 
spicule was preceded by the simple keratose form, yet I must 
admit that, in the examination of the Australian species, the 
keratose stellates or triradiates, in their great abundance and 
arrangement, especially on the surface, together with their 
origin respectively in a single central cell (the u horn-cell,” as I 
have heretofore termed it), so closely resemble the tri- and 
quadriradiates of a Calcisponge in these particulars that, how¬ 
ever much we may be inclined to question the validity of 
Fritz Muller’s theory, these spicules, while they appear to 
supply the place of the u lateral fibre ” in Darwinella , not 
only assume the office of the tri- and quadriradiates in the 
Galcisponges, but in size too are about the same as the large 
tri- and quadriradiates of our British Leuconia Johnstonii. 
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Aplysina Icevis, n. sp. 

Specimen smooth, solid, cylindrical, curved, compressed; 
in form something like the free end of a large black legumi¬ 
nous pod; free end round, the other truncated or broken off, 
as if it were the upper portion of a much longer curve. Con¬ 
sistence hard. Colour dark black-purple outside, lighter 
within. Surface smooth, covered with a thick almost 
leathery dermis charged with sand or foreign microscopic 
objects; without conuli saving a slight trace of obtuse eleva¬ 
tions, becoming corrugated when dry. Pores scattered plenti¬ 
fully over the surface, but closed by contraction, and therefore 
not easily distinguished. Vents also not seen, from the same 
cause probably. Fibre stout but scanty, composed of dark 
amber-coloured keratine cored with the usual grey granulo- 
flocculent substance, which, on shrinking under desiccation, 
leaves a hollowness; but the fibre itself, from its thickness, 
does not collapse. Sarcode of the parenchyma inspissate, 
densely charged with foreign microscopic objects like the 
dermis, traversed l^y the branches of the excretory canal- 
systems, which, participating, probably, in the general con¬ 
tractile nature of the soft parts, present a small appearance. 
Size of specimen 3^ in. high by 2 x 1| in. horizontally. 

Hdb. Marine. * 4 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth ? 

Obs . The most striking point about this species of Aplysina 
is its smooth surface and leathery dark dermis, being without 
conuli and any projecting filaments of the fibro-skeletal struc¬ 
ture ; after which, and perhaps not less remarkable, is the 
large amount of foreign microscopic material with which the 
species is charged; and, lastly, its form, although this may 
differ in other specimens. The fibre does not collapse on 
drying, on account of the keratose cylinder being so thick, 
which, of eourse, lessens the diameter of the core, and thus 
makes it as much like the fibre of a Luffaria as that of an 
Aplysina , which, in other respects, its characters mostresemble, 
and hence its name and location. Liq. potassm at first 
heightens, and then dissolves out the colouring-matter. 

Fam. 3. Pseudoceratida. 

Pseudoceratina durissima , n. sp. 

Massive, sessile, lobed, somewhat compressed. Consistence 
solid, intensely hard. Colour, when fresh, “blue-black,” 
now black-mulberry. Surface uneven but smooth, consisting 
of a thin, hard, compact fibrilious dermis spread over low 
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conular elevations of the subjacent tissue, with an indistinct 
reticulation between them; fibrilke of the dermis colourless, 
plentifully accompanied by minute dark pigmental cells. 
Pores in the interstices of the dermal reticulation now (pro¬ 
bably from contraction) only discernible under the microscope. 
Vents scattered over the surface, but small, probably from the 
vsame cause. Parenchyma chiefly composed of fibrillose sar- 
code structurally blended with the fibrilke of the dermis, but, 
from the comparative absence of pigmental cells, much lighter 
in colour; charged more or less with grains of sand and other 
foreign microscopic objects, which, in some parts, are sur¬ 
rounded by layeis of amber-coloured keratine, so as to form 
unconnected and ill-defined short fragments or traces of 
genuine fibre, which is otherwise absent. Size of specimen 
2 in. high by 4x 2 in. horizontally at the base. 

Hah. Marine. 

Log . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19 fath. 

Ohs . The dark purple colour of the surface with the sub- 
conular elevations, together with the fragmentary character of 

f enuine fibre produced here and there by the development of 
eratine laminae round some of the foreign objects of the 
interior, appear to me to ally this remarkable sponge to the 
third family of the Ceratina more than to any other group ; 
while its intense wood-like harness and the fact that, when 
cut into, the interior is yellow, but rapidly changes before the 
eye to green and lastly lead-colour or grey, after the manner 
of the poisonous BoLetus y viz. B . lurid us, are peculiarities 
which cannoi fail to point out the species. 

Moreover, I now find, from having such a well-preserved 
and large specimen to deal with, that the small dried frag¬ 
ment from Australia that I described and represented with 
the Trincomalee species under the name of Aplysinapurpurea 
( l Annals, 5 1881, vol. viii. pp. 108, 104, pi. ix. fig. 2, a, b } c) } 
should not have been included under this name, but, being 
identical with that in Mr. Wilson’s collection, should, on the 
contrary, be considered as a specimen of Pseudooeratina 
durissima. 

Pseudoceratina orateriformis (provisional). 

Massive, sessile, wide, conical, wrinkle-ridged, truncated 
at the summit by the opening of a large cloacal crateriform 
vent. Consistence resilient. Colour, when fresh, u greenish 
greythe same now. Surface deeply wrinkled with high 
ridges more or less interunited by ramification; the whole 
covered with a sandy incrustation in the form of a minutely 
reticulated or sieve-like structure, whose interstices are tym- 
Ann ♦ c£? Mag. N. Hist , Ser. 5. Vol . xv. 15 
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panized by the dermal membrane. Pores in the interstices of 
the retiform incrustation. Vent single on the summit, large 
and circular, about £ in. in diameter at the orifice, con¬ 
tracted inwardly by a thick, sarcodic, fleshy fold of the 
dermal membrane. Main fibre cored with foreign microscopic 
objects, sand, &e.; lateral or interuniting fibre cored only 
with the grey floceulent substance, the former psammonema- 
toils, the latter luffarid , both enclosed within the same kind 
of amber-coloured keiatine. Sarcode of the interior thick 
and inspissate, scantily charged with foreign material; grey 
in colour, supported by the fibre just described, and traversed 
by the branches of the excretory canal-system, which open 
into a general or cloacal cavity terminating in the vent at the 
summit. Size of specimen 2^ in. high by in. in dia¬ 
meter at the base, which is circular. 

Bab. Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth ? 

Obs. While the presence of the luffarid “ interuniting 
fibre ” seems to ally this species to the Ceratina, the large 
wrinkled surface covered with the reticulated or cribriform 
incrustration, the single large terminal vent preceded by the 
cloaciform interior, and the fleshy character of the sarcode 
about the vent, equally ally it to Halispongia choavoides , 
Stelospongos, Sdt., and especially to the “wrinkled” 
surface of that specimen respresented and described by Dr. 
Bowerbank in the c Proceedings of the Zoological Society ’ for 
1872 (p. 123, pi. vi.) under the name mentioned. Hence my 
generic appellation should be considered “ provisional.” 

As the u granulo-flocculent grey substance ” which charac¬ 
terizes the core of the fibre in the Ceratina appears to me to 
be the same as that within the keratose cell (“ horn-cell ”), 
and may often be seen mixed up with the foreign objects 
which form the core of the fibre in the Psammonemata, it 
seems to me not improbable that this is the substance which 
first of all brings the foreign material into line for the forma¬ 
tion of the fibre in the latter; and that, failing to do this, the 
“granulo-flocculent substance” alone remains, which leads 
to the production of the genuine fibre of the Ceratina; while 
this failure taking place partially , may produce the mixture 
which is characteristic of that family of the Ceratina for 
which I have proposed the name of “ Pseudoceratida.” 

Order III. PSAMMONEMATA. 

As an examination of Mr. Wilson’s specimens has sug¬ 
gested to me much that indicates a necessary revision of this 
order, and I find that it can be done best by beginning with 
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the lowest forms and building upwards, instead of following 
the arrangement given in my classification, which is the re¬ 
verse, I shall pursue this course after having premised the 
following introductory remarks:— 

It is desirable, when about to introduce anything new, to 
state such generalities as may not only facilitate its under¬ 
standing, but, if possible, curtail length of description, in 
order that the student may of himself be able to supply the 
former, which otherwise might become tedious repetition in 
the latter. 

Twenty-six years have passed since my observations on the 
growth of the young Spongilla from the statoblast were pub¬ 
lished, and although much has been done since in structural 
description, yet a key to a great part of this might be found 
in my illustration of a minute but entire specimen of Spongilla , 
whose component parts were then drawn to the same scale, 
u in order that their relative proportions might be preserved 
as much as possible 77 for diagrammatic purposes in teaching; 
but I question if such use was ever made of it ( c Annals, 7 
1857, vol. xx. pi. i. fig. 1). 

In this figure, it may be observed that the parenchyma, of 
which the body of the sponge is composed, is surrounded by 
a dermal membrane, which is kept at a certain distance off by 
the projection of conical bundles of spicules issuing from 
the parenchyma, thus leaving a hollow between the two, 
subsequently termed by Dr. Bowerbank the u subdermal 
cavity, 77 

This u dermal membrane,’ 7 or cuticle, I named at the time 
u investing membrane,” and the interval between it and the 
parenchyma the u cavity ” of the u investing membrane.” 
I also then stated that the u investing membrane 77 was 
pierced by u apertures ” or pores (ib. p. 22), and that the 
parenchyma was traversed throughout by the branches of the 
excretory canal-system, which ended in a single tubular vent 
that passed directly through the cavity of the investing mem¬ 
brane (L c. pi. i. fig. 1, g), to terminate a little distance beyond 
the latter, with which it was intimately connected at the point 
of its passage, so that the contents of the excretory canal- 
system could not get into the cavity of the investing mem¬ 
brane. Thus all the main features of sponge-structure were 
foreshadowed. 

Now it is evident, as shown in the figure to which I have 
alluded, that if the “ investing membrane 77 should sink in 
towards the parenchyma by collapse or otherwise, the points 
of the bundles of spicules which support it would become 
conical, and hence the features thus produced have been termed 
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the “ conuli,” while the space between the conuli would be 
more or less occupied by the “apertures” or pores. Still 
the conuli are by no means present on all sponges, and they 
are especially absent on the slippery surfaces of the Carnosa, 
while they are perhaps most typically developed on some ot 
the Psammonemata ; but the former is the exception. 

Again, they are of course subject to variety in composition, 
being spiculiferous in the spiculiferous sponges, simply kera- 
tose in the Ceratina, and areniferous in the Psammonemata. 
Also subject to variety in form, since they may consist of a 
simple point, and this may be single or grouped; or obtusely 
pointed singly or en groupe; or by extension in line and 
uniting with one another form a reticulation which may be 
more or less general; but in all cases the points are origi¬ 
nally covered by the dermal sarcode, that is, in their natural 
state, although often naked and protruding afterwards. 

It is necessary to be prepared for all these modifications, or 
the same thing may be described indefinitely under different 
names. 

The same may be said of the “ investing ” or dermal mem¬ 
brane itself, which in the spiculiferous sponges may or may 
not be charged with spicules (chiefly the minute or flesh- 
spicules) which are more or less arranged in a reticulated 
form, so that the pores may be in the interstices ; or it may be 
traversed by a soit fleshy fibrous reticulation, as in the Uera- 
tina; or charged with foreign microscopic bodies (sand, 
fragments of sponge-spicules, &c.), as is often the case in the 
Psammonemata, where they may assume a similar form j but 
in all instances the reticulation may become so thickened as 
to obliterate the interstices and so pass into a simple incrus¬ 
tation, wherein, however, holes for the pores are always 
preserved, because these are essential to the existence of the 
sponge. 

As regards the mineral element, this may be produced by 
the sponge itself or borrowed from the exterior; the former 
is the case with the spiculiferous sponges and the latter with 
the psammiferous ones. Of course in the spiculiferous sponges 
the spicules, which have been termed “proper,” are all of one 
or more forms and all entire ■ whereas in the borrowed 
material, which has been termed “ foreign,” they are gene¬ 
rally of many kinds and mostly fragmentary, more or less 
mixed up with other microscopic objects, such as grains 
of sand &c.; but the predominance of one more than the 
other will depend upon the prevailing element in the locality 
where tire sponge may be growing. At the same time it 
cannot be denied that, in some instances, the sponge itself 
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appears to manifest a power of selection or preference in this 
respect. 

With reference to the development of the keratose fibre in 
the dermal membrane, it may be observed that this originates 
chiefly in the connli which are the growing terminations of 
the main or vertical fibre of the sponge, from each of which it 
extends outwards and downwards radiatingly, like the ropes 
of a tent, so that, as the fibre diminishes in size by branching 
and subdividing, the subdivisions not only become united 
between themselves, but meet and become continuous with 
the like from the neighbouring eonuli, whereby an inter- 
uniting fibrous reticulation is formed in the dermal sarcode 
between the eonuli, in whose interstices the pores are situated 
and protected 5 while the keratose fibre may be cored or not 
with mineral elements, as already noticed. 

Again, what has been stated of the external parts of the 
sponge applies ccet. par . to the internal ones or parenchyma; 
for as the sponge grows by the addition of layers to its 
circumference, that is radiatingly, SO the surface of to-day 
becomes part of the internal structure of to-morrow, and thus 
somewhat modified it passes into a cancellated form, which is 
the parenchyma; that is to say, the fibrous skeleton, cored by 
mineral material or not, becomes a solid mass of reticulation, 
in which the interstices are tympanized by the still poriferous 
sarcode (as may be seen in a dried specimen), and the cancel¬ 
lated chambeis thus completed. Lastly, the whole is traversed 
by the blanches of the excretory canal-systems. I use the 
latter in the plural number, because generally every vent 
indicates a system. 

Still another condition arises from the amount of keratine 
developed, which may be entirely absent in the lowest forms 
of the Psammonemata (for I must confine myself henceforth 
to this order, as we are now more immediately concerned 
with it), where the sarcode retains its delicate pristine nature; 
or it may be diffused throughout the sarcode generally, so as 
to give it a horny consistence, as if the sarcode itself had 
passed into this state, which is better seen in the dry than in 
the wet specimen, when it presents a light amber colour, 
while it is all grey together in the wet one; so in the pro¬ 
duction of fibre the mineral element, that is the foreign objects, 
may be held together by a mere film of keratine, while on 
other occasions the investiture of keratine may not only exceed 
the core of foreign objects in thickness, but assume the con¬ 
sistence and toughness of horn; then as regards colour, the 
keratine, which is generally yellow and transparent like amber, 
may in some species be as transparent and colourless as glass. 
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Lastly the keratose fibre may be generally or partially cored 
with foreign objects, in which case the vertical fibre is gene- 
rallythe most, and the lateral the least so; but it is a remarkable 
fact that, throughout the Psammonemata, the arenaceous 
fibre is frequently so thinly clad with keratine as in many 
instances to appear to be nothing more than a simple chain of 
foreign objects. The terms “vertical” and “lateral” are 
synonymous with Dr. Bowerbank’s “ primary " and “ secon¬ 
dary ” fibre. 

With these preliminary remarks let us now enter upon the 
revision of the order Psammonemata after the manner to 
which I have above alluded, that is beginning with the lowest 
forms first and working upwards, in which it should be 
remembered that I am chiefly limited in this respect here to 
what Mr. Wilson’s specimens indicate, as I want to point 
out, by them too, what is to be found on the south coast of 
Australia. 


After noticing that which I considered to be the Dysidea 
Kirkii of Dr. Bowerbank (* Annals,’ 1881, vol. vii. p. 374), 
a summary was given of what had been stated of this as well 
as the British species Dysidea jragilis, in which was quoted 
the following passage from Dr. Bowerbank’s ‘ Monograph of 
the British. Spongiadse’ (vol. i. p. 212), viz.:—“In our 
British species, Dysidea fragilis, Johnston, the primary fibres 
are often as abundantly arenated as those of the Australian 
species {Dysidea Kirkii), while the secondary ones are only 
partially filled with extraneous matter.” Thus both species 
wer ej&rous, and both.the “ primary ” and “ secondary” fibres 
were arenated, that is contained foreign objects. In short 
both species were fibrous and all the fibres arenated, although 
not equally so, which is what I want to insist upon here 
Hence 1 was wrong in stating that Dysidea fragilis and 
Spongelia pallescens, Sdt., were the same ; for by consulting 
Schulze’s representation (Zeitsehrift f. wiss. Zoologie Bd 
xxxii. Taf. vi. fig. 5), which I am able to confirm by having 
a type specimen of Schmidt’s S. pallescens, it will be ob¬ 
served that “ all ” the fibre here is not “ arenated,” but that 
the lateral or secondary fibre is mostly keratose and homo¬ 
geneous, 2 . e ■ clear or not cored with foreign bodies while 
the vertical or primary fibre is completely eored or arenaceous 
My mistake arose from the conulated surface of Dysidea 
jragilis when dried in its natural state being precisely like 
that of Spongelia pallescens. Thus Hyatt was right in sepa 
rating Dysidea from Spongelia, i. e. S. pallescens (Me m 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 1877, vol. ii. pt. 4, p. 539 ) ' Both 
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Dysidea fragilis and Dysidea Kirlcii therefore are fibrous, and 
all the fibre arenated; while on microscopically examining 
the fibre itself it will be found to represent the lowest degree 
of it above mentioned, viz. that in which the fibre is com¬ 
posed of foreign objects held together by the merest minimum 
or film of keratine, and henbe its delicate and fragile nature, 
from which Johnston’s designation u fragilis” was derived; 
but still it is fibre. 


However, leaving this subject for the present, Mr. Wilson’s 
specimens from the neighbourhood of Port Phillip Heads, 
South Australia, have brought me acquainted with a still 
lower form, viz. that in which there is absolutely no fibre , 
but where the foreign material is diffused, and so far held 
together by being imbedded in the delicate flakes of the 
parenchymatous sarcode generally; where, traversed by 
branches of the excretory canal-systems, it thus forms the 
skeletal or supporting structure of the sponge, and under this 
condition may assume many different sponge-like forms, 
which may distinctly vary according to the species or variety, 
but at the same time are all developed out of the same kind 
of stiucture and composition through the specific agency of 
the u sponge-sarcode ” in which the whole originates and lohich 
in all cases throughout the class of Spongida determines both 
the form and the composition of the sponge . 

For this group I would propose the term <£ Uolopsammaf 
under the following diagnosis, viz.:— 


Holopsamma, nov. gem 

Char . Arenaceous sponges without fibre, whose compo¬ 
sition consists of foreign microscopic objects (sand, fragments 
of sponge-spicules, &c.) diffused in the flakes of the paren¬ 
chymatous sarcode; traversed by the canals of the excretory 
system; assuming a variety of sponge-like forms, perhaps 
chiefly massive, in which respectively the surface may consist 
of the pore dermal membrane under any of the forms above 
mentioned, that is, simple, continuous, and smooth, or ren¬ 
dered more or less uneven and interrupted by the presence 
and projection of the sandy element above the common level. 

1. Holopsamma crassa , n. sp. 

Form of specimen massive, variable. Consistence hard, 
heavy, gritty, friable. Colour, when fresh, u bright orange- 
yellow,” now light brown, varying with that of the sand of 
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which it is composed. Surface more or less uneven, according 
to the form assumed by the subdermal sand. ^ Pores in the 
intervals between the dermal projections,, wherein the sarcode 
mayor may not be charged with foreign material. Vents 
numerous and large, chiefly situated on the most projecting 
parts or ridges, or on the opposite side to that of the poi-es.^ 
Structure coarse from the large size of the grains of sand of 
which the species is composed. Size variable. 

Hob . Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth variable, 
under 20 fath. 

Ohs. Examined both in the wet and dried states. The 
specimens of this species, which are very numerous, vary so 
much in shape and size that it is hardly possible to give more 
than the above general description of them, in which the most - 
striking character is the coarseness and grittiness of the sand; 
hence the designation. 

2. Holopsamma Icevis , n. sp. 

Specimens very irregular in form, which is massive and 
more or less variably lobed, spreading horizontally while it 
rests upon a number of points over which it may be arched, so 
as to present an upper and a lower surface. Consistence 
light, gritty, triable. Colour grey externally, orange yel¬ 
lowish or grey internally. Surface even, consisting both 
above and below of a dermal layer of sarcode more or less 
charged with foreign objects, which, being principally frag¬ 
mentary sponge-spicules, give it a white colour when dry. 
Pores in juxtaposition throughout the dermal layer, but 
chiefly on the upper surface. Vents numerous and large on 
the prominent parts, but chiefly on the lower surface. Struc¬ 
ture less coarse than that of the foregoing species, and theie- 
fore looser and lighter, being generally composed of much 
smaller grains of sand. Size variable. 

HaL Marine. 

Loc* Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth varying 
under 20 fath. 

Obs. Examined both in the wet andjdried state. Designated 
from its comparatively light, not heavy, structure. Of this 
species also there are several specimens, in most of which the 
sarcode internally is orange-yellow and more or less charged 
with ova of the same colour, but much deeper. 

3. Holopsamma lamincefavo&a, n. sp. 

Specimen hemispherical, globular, elongate, sessile or con- 
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traded towards the base. Consistence tender, friable, coarse, 
gritty. Colour dark brown. Surface consisting of the edges 
of the laminae, often passing into a honeycomb form by trans¬ 
verse interunitmg processes. Pores indistinct, on the surface 
of the laminae. Vents also small, on their maigins. Struc¬ 
ture columnar, radiating, laminar; laminae thin, undulating, 
closely applied to each other, like the leaves of a book, or 
thicker, further apart, and interunited by transverse processes, 
producing the honeycomb-like structure. Size variable. 

Hob . Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads. Depth 20 fath. and under. 

Obs . The globular, elongated, or hemispherical structure 
radiating laminiferously or in the form of a honeycomb, 
together with the dark brown colour, characterizes this 
species, to which may be added another variety, where the 
laminae are grouped irregularly, irregular on the surface, and 
irregularly notched or denticulated on the margin : also another 
form in which the lamina is branched digitato-chalina-like. 

4. Eolopsamma fuliginosa, n. sp. 

Form of specimen massive, sessile, contracted at the base, 
consisting of erect compressed lobes about § in. thick, with 
irregular margins, more or less united together centrally or 
proceeding from each other proliferously. Consistence hard, 
coral-like. Colour dark neutral tint outside, lighter within. 
Surface smooth, irregularly papillated. Vent3 and pores 
not seen, probably closed by desiccation. Structure very 
compact; texture small-grained. Size of largest specimen, 
for there are two, 8 in. high by 6 x 5 in. horizontally. 

Hab . Marine. 

Loc . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth ? 

Obs . Examined in the dry state only, as there is no spirit- 
preseived specimen. The remarkably stony, hard, coral-like 
form and appearance of this species, together with the black 
colour, renders it almost unmistakable; and, although there 
are no vents to be seen on the surface, the internal structure is 
plentifully traversed by the branches of the excretory canal- 
system. 


5. Eolopsamma turbo 7 n. sp. 

Turbinate, like a peg-top, solid; presenting a circular de¬ 
pression in the centre of the summit, passing into a round 
attenuated stem below, which terminates in a root-like expan¬ 
sion. Consistence soft, resilient. Colour, when fresh, 
il terra-cotta red, with a coating of grey,” now grey outside 
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and orange within. Surface smooth, consisting of an areni- 
ferous dermis. Pores plentifully scattered all over the dermis. 
Yent single at the bottom of the depression in the summit. 
Parenchyma cancellous, areniferous, without fibre. Size of 
the largest specimen, for there are two, 3f in. high by x 1 
in. in its greatest dimensions. 

Hah. Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 18 fath. 

Obs . It is the peculiarity in shape more than anything else 
which characterizes this species. Mr. Wilson has compared 
one of the specimens to a a ripe fig.” The colour of the sarcode 
internally is orange-yellow, like that of many specimens of 
H. loevis . 


Sarcocornea, nov. gen. 

Char . The same as that of Hobpsamma, but with the sar¬ 
code inspissated, voluminous, and more or less transformed 
into keratine, that is, rendered horny. 

Sarcocornea nodosa , n. sp. 

Specimen dry, massive, sessile, contracted towards the base, 
somewhat compressed, lobulated on both sides. Consistence, 
when dry, extremely hard, chiefly owing to the thickness of 
the dermal sarcode. Colour dark grey-brown on the surface, 
lighter internally from the presence of the white particles pf 
foreign material. Surface smooth, even, consisting of the 
thick glutinous dermal layer. Pores in juxtaposition in the 
thick dermal membrane, leading down (as seen in the section) 
by vertical canals into the subdermal cavities. Vents very 
numerous, marginate, situated all over the crest and on the 
prominent parts of the lobes of the specimen. Structure in¬ 
ternally compact, glutinous ; parenchymatous sarcode more or 
less keratose; charged diffusively with arenaceous foreign 
material; the whole traversed by the branches of the excretory 
canal-systems. Size of specimen 5 in. high by 7^x3 in. 
horizontally in its greatest dimensions. 

Hab. Marine. 

Loo. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth ? 

Obs . There is but one specimen of this kind which has 
been dried, and therefore the inspissated keratose sarcode 
hardened by contraction almost into the consistence of dry 
dark-brown glue, which is the chief character of the species. 

It seems desirable for more immediate reference that, before 
going farther, I should insert here the following copy of the 
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tabular view of my proposed classification of the order 
Psammonemata, given in the c Annals 5 of 1875 (vol. xvi. 
pp. 188 and 189), in order that the revision suggested by 
Mr. Wilson’s specimens may be the better followed and 
understood:— 


Order. 


III. PSAMMONEMATA. 


Families. 
1 . BttmHda ... 


2. Hircinida 


3. Pseudohircimda .. 


Groups. 

1. Euspongiosa. 

2. Paraspongiosa. 

3. Hircimosa. 

4. QallMstia. 

5. Penicillata. 

6. Rigida. 

7. Subrigida. 

8. Foliata. 

9. Dactylifera. 

10. Fenestrata. 

11. Platyfibra. 

12. Peraxiata. 

13. Incrustata. 

14 Otahitica. 

15. Sarcocornea. 

16. Arenosa. 

17. Pseudoarenosa. 

18. Chalinohircimna. 

19. Armatohircinina. 


Gen. Dysidea, Johnston, 

Char . emend. Fibrous arenaceous sponges, in which the 
fibre is chiefly composed of foreign microscopic objects (sand, 
fragmentary sponge-spicules, &c.), held together by a mere 
film of keratine, supporting the flakes of the parenchymatous 
sarcode; traversed by the branches of the excretory canal- 
system ; assuming a variety of sponge-like forms, on which 
the pore-dermis may be continuous and smooth, or rendered 
more or less uneven and rough by projection of the subjacent 
fibre, according to the species. 

1. Dysidea jragilis } Johnston. 

Massive, sessile, simply convex or lobed. Consistence 
soft and resilient when fresh, firm when chy. Colour, when 
fresh, faint violet or whitish grey, sponge-yellow when dry* 
Surface conulated in much relief; conuli held together by a 
soft reticulated fibrous membrane. Pores in the interstices 
of the reticulation. Vents here and there, chiefly on the 
most prominent parts. Structure fibro-retieulated; interstices 
tympanized by the parenchymatous sarcode traversed by the 
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branches of the excretory canal-systems. Fibre arenaceous 
throughout. Size variable. 

Had. Marine. 

Log. British coasts generally. 

Obs, The above description chiefly applies to the living or 
fresh state of the sponge, which, after the specimen has been 
torn off the rocks and the sarcode washed out by the waves, 
may be found on the beach in the fragile condition, and this 
probably led Johnston, who might not have seen it under 
other circumstances, to give it the above designation. When 
gathered from the rocks and dried directly it presents the 
conulated state above mentioned, which renders it, as before 
stated, very much like Spongelia pallescens under similar 
ciicumstanees. Inserted for comparison. 

For a short description of the variety in which the conuli 
are turned into round arenaceous balls, and for which I have 
proposed the name of “Dysidea granulosa see ‘Annals’ of 
1881 (vol. vii. p. 376). 

2. Dysidea Kirkii } Bk. 

Massive, sessile, more or less contracted towards the base, 
simple or lobate; lobes convex, mamilliform, digital, sub- 
branched or indefinitely varied in their forms. Consistence 
firm, but easily broken, light. Colour grey externally, generally 
orange-yellow internally. Surface smooth and even or more 
or less rough, consisting of the dermal membrane, raised or not 
into small conuli by the projection of the subjacent aienaeeous 
fibre. Pores in juxtaposition, uniformly continued over the 
dermal membrane, or interrupted in their continuity by the 
projections of the subdermai fibre. Vents numerous and 
large, situated on the piominent parts, at the ends of the 
mamilliform lobes, or along the borders or ridges of the 
crested growths. jStiucture fibro-ieticulate; fibre arenaceous, 
tympanized in its interstices by the paicnchymal sarcode 
traversed by the branches of the excretory canal-systems. 
Size variable. 

Hab . Marine. 

Log. Port JPliillip Heads, South Australia. Depth variable. 

Obs . When fresh this sponge, although firm, is easily 
broken, on account of the minimum of keratinc which kohls 
together the arenaceous material of the fibre. 1 have as¬ 
sumed that it is the species alluded to by Dr* Bowerbank, 
because out of a great number of specimens in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection, as well as in the British Museum, 1 can find no 
other meriting the term “Dysidea” and Dr. Bowerbank does 
afoot to have gone beyond the description of its fibre, 
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while it is certain that it was among the Australian sponges 
which Mr. Kirk sent to him about the end of 1840 (Trans. 
Microscop. Soc. Lond. vol. i. p. 32). 

3. Dysidea Mrciniformis , n. sp. 

Specimen a caulescent chaliniform bunch of solid stems, 
each about \ in. in diameter, rising from a common con¬ 
tracted origin, dichotomousiy divided two or three times, and 
ending in pointed extremities. Consistence soft, delicate. 
Colour, when fresh, u pale buff, inclining to purple at the tips,” 
now delicate flesh-colour generally. Surface conulated in 
strong relief. Pores between the conuli. Vents scattered 
here and there. Vertical and lateral fibre, all arenaceous. 
Size 5 in. long. 

Hob. Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19fath. 

06$. This species in its conulated surface resembles Dy¬ 
sidea fragilis , but is much coarser in general structure, espe¬ 
cially in the flat spreading forms, where the dark rich flesh- 
colour of the sarcode is very striking, and recalls to mind the 
u rosy ” tint of Spongelia avara, Sdt. 

4. Dysidea chaliniformis , n. sp. 

Caulescent, branched, stipitate ; consisting of a compressed 
bunch of solid cylindrical stalks rising from a common stem ; 
branches numerous, small and simple below, some not more 
than £ in. in thickness, ending in a sharp point, which is 
sometimes bifurcated; increasing in size upwards, dividing 
and interuniting; the whole most irregularly. Consistence 
light, fragile, compressible. Colour reddish brown. Surface 
even, but minutely wrinkled from the sinking of the dermal 
pore-membrane upon the subjacent arenated fibre. Pores 
plentifully scattered throughout the dermal membrane. Vents 
also numerous, scattered over the flattened portions of the 
branches or in a line along them. Structure fibrous, fibre 
arenated throughout; texture fine. Size of specimen about 
12 in. long by 5 x 1 in. horizontally. Great diversity in the 
size of the branches, of which the largest and longest are f in, 
in diameter, while the smallest do not exceed § of an inch. 

Hal. Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19 fatb, 

Ohs. The caulescent character of this species, together 
with the solid, cylindrical, simple, and subdivided condition 
of the branches and the arrangement of their vents, would, at 
first sight, lead to the supposition that it was a specimen of 
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Chalina polychotoma , Esper, = Chalina oculata, Bk., suet 
is the tendency, as before stated, of the sponge-sarcode 
throughout the class to produce the same kind of forms 
whatever the composition may be; so that here, although the 
form is like that of a caulescent Chalina , the characteristic 
toughness and resiliency of the latter, which arises from the 
presence of a large amount of keratine, is absent in Dysidea 
chaliniformis, where the opposite state renders it so brittle 
that, when wet, it is almost impossible to handle the specimen 
without a piece coming off, and in drying it breaks down 
under the slightest force. 

There is another chaliniform specimen in the collection, 
but here the increased development of keratine, of which the 
lateral fibre is exclusively composed, not only lessens the 
amount of brittleness, but necessitates its being relegated to 
another genus, in which it will be found hereafter. 

Let us pause here for a moment and revert to the u tabular 
view ” which I have inserted at p. 215 , in which it will be 
observed that the third and last family of the Psa.MMONEMA.TA 
is termed a Pseudohircinida,” of which it may be simply 
stated here that, not being intended for the genuine species of 
the order, its consideration may be postponed for a more con¬ 
venient opportunity; meanwhile to proceed with our revision, 
I find it also desirable to suppress the fifteenth group in my 
original classification, viz. the Sarcocornea, and its present 
diagnosis altogether , and make it a genus in the sixteenth 
group, viz. the Arenosa, under the diagnosis just mentioned. 
Thus we should have three genera in the group u Arenosa j 11 
but, inasmuch as further alterations will presently show that 
these sponges should have a distinct family name, I would 
propose for this the term “ Arenida,” when the whole would 
stand as follows:— 

Family. Group. Genera. 

rl. Holopsamma. 

Abeneda. Arenosa .* ‘ Sarcocornea. 

Dysidea, 


We now come to Psammonematous sponges in which part 
of the fibre only is cored or axiated with foreign material, 
&e other part being dear, that is, composed of keratine only, 
former belonging to the vertical and the latter to the 
fatoal, which is merely an extension laterally of the vertical 
fibre in an exclusively kemtose state, as it is almost exclu- 
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sively arenaceous in Dysidea. But, as this diagnosis alone 
applies more or less to all the remaining Psammonemata, it 
will be necessary to adopt a character if possible by which 
the genus Spongelia may be distinguished. Hence as the 
typical composition of the vertical or areniferous fibre in 
Spongelia consists of foreign objects enveloped in a layer of 
Tceratine which can hardly be seen with the naked eye , and in 
all the species above it for the most part this layer is the 
most predominant part of the fibre, it seems to me that this 
character, which I grant is only one of degree, is the most 
useful for the occasion that I can adopt. 

I have already alluded in the introductory part of this 
communication to the general character of the fibre in Spon- 
gelia , as evidenced by Schulze’s representation of a fragment 
of the skeleton of S. pallescens {L c.) , confirmed by a typical 
specimen of the same species which came direct from Schmidt, 
who established the genus; therefore I have only to extend 
Schmidt’s original diagnosis to meet our present requirements, 
which will thus stand as follows :— 

Gen. Sponoelia, Nardo ap. Schmidt. 

Char . emend . Form massive, simple or lobed, sessile or 
stipitate. Consistence soft and resilient when wet, firm when 
dry. Colour violet when fresh, sponge-colour when dry. 
Surface conulated in bold relief or entirely smooth. Pores 
restricted to the dermal membrane, tympanizing the intervals 
between the conuli or dispersed generally where there are 
none. Vents on the prominent or projecting parts. Internal 
structure loose, fibro-reticulate; vertical fibre arenaceous, 
lateral fibre chiefly keratose. 

Obs. If this diagnosis be followed, then Spongelia avara , 
Sdt., according to Schulze’s representation {op* et loc. cit. 
Taf. vi. fig. 4), and my own typical specimen, would not come 
under it, but under that of Dysidea. I have not had an 
opportunity of examining the other species of u Spongelia ” 
mentioned by Schmidt; but a typical specimen of the pre¬ 
ceding genus, viz. Cacospongia cavernosa , indicates from its 
hollow thin-walled fibre, together with other characters, that 
it is an Aplysina rather than a Psammonematous sponge. 

There is only one specimen of Spongelia in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection, which may be named and described as follows:— 

Spongelia steUidermata , n. sp. 

Specimen erect, thick, spatulate, compressed, stipitate, thin¬ 
ning from the centre towards the upper margin and sides, which 
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are irregularly serrated, thickening towards the stem, which 
is round and truncated (? cut off by the dredge). Consistence 
soft, resilient, in its wet state. Colour, when fresh , Cc reddish 
buff,” now grey outside, reddish buff within. Surface 
covered with a densely poriferous cuticle, beneath which is a 
thick layer of intercrossing and interaniting curvilinear, soft, 
fleshy fibre without foreign bodies, which contains the sub- 
dermal cavities, and which, on the outside, presents a stelli- 
form pattern, wherein the centres of the s tel Ice correspond to 
the ends of the fibre internally, which, however, do not come 
through the dermis. Pores numerous throughout the cuticle. 
Vents on the processes respectively which form the serration 
on the sides and upper margin. Internal structure fibro- 
reticular, consisting of thick arenaceous vertical fibre, enve¬ 
loped in an indistinct layer of keratine, intemnited by much 
lateral fibre, chiefly formed of keratine; the whole con¬ 
stituting a massive reticulation whose interstices arc filled 
with pulpy parenchymatous sarcode of a bright orange-yellow 
colour, very much like that in Holopsamma Iceois &c. Size of 
specimen 4 in. high by 2 x 1 in. horizontally in its greatest 
dimensions. 

Hah . Marine. 

Loc . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 3 fath. 

Obs . When dried the surface becomes contracted, corru- 

f ated, and of a dark brown colour from the thickness of the 
ermal layer, in the midst of which whitish points may be 
seen, indicating the position of the ends of the arenaceous 
fibre beneath: The entire form and arrangement of the vents 
recalls to mind the skeletal specimens of Psammonemata in 
the British Museum &c., for which, from their fine and delicate 
structure, I have proposed the name “ Callhistia.” The 
species, described and photographed by Hyatt under the 
name of u Spongelia inc&rta ” (l. c. p. 533, pi. xvi. fig. 32), 
which came from the same neighbourhood, viz. “ Phillip Is.,” 
is very much like the one I have noticed ; and many of his 
other photographs under the same generic appellation, viz. 
fig. 13, pi. xv., and figs. 12, 13,15, and 15 pi. xvii., from the 
same locality also, are very like the fine skeletal specimens in 
the British Museum, all of which are said to have come from 
Australia, 

Although the chief distinguishing character for Spongelia 
which I have adopted places it below the remaining groups of* 
Psammonemata in my original classification, it at the same 
time places it above all those in the family Arenida just men¬ 
tioned, so-that, belonging to neither, its position is thus 
indicated, while, to increase the facility of finding it, a family 
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name is required, which for the present, or provisionally, might 
be “ SPONGrELlDA,” with “ Spongelina ” for the group, and 
u Spongelia ” for the single genus, u with power to add to it,” 
as they say. Thus :— 

Family. Group. Geuus. 

Sponq-elida. . SpongeHnci . Spongelia. 


The next group in my original classification above the 
Sarcocornea, now embodied in the Arenida (see pp. 215 and 
218), is no. 14, the <l Otahitica,” so named from Ellis’s 
representations of three u Otaheite ” sponges in 1786 (Nat. 
Hist. Zoophytes, Ellis and Solander, tab. lix. figs. 1-3), 
afterwards called by Esper u Spongia otahitica ,” which term 
1 adopted for a vast number of species and varieties of this 
kind unnamed and undescribed, but well sketched structurally 
and morphologically in my original diagnosis of the group. 
They are all strongly characterized by their papyraceous 
form, seldom exceeding ^ in. in thickness, and sometimes as 
thin as writing-paper itself; hence Hyatt’s term e< Phyllo- 
Spongiadjs ” (Mem. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1877, p. 540) for 
the u family ” is very appropriate and acceptable, for, from 
what I have just stated, the group will in all probability 
hereafter have to be subdivided, and then a family name must 
be supplied, so at once I would propose u Phyllospongida,” 
Hyatt, merely altering the patronymic affix to suit my termi¬ 
nology. 

Of this family there is only one specimen in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection to show that it is represented on the south coast of 
Australia; but this is otherwise abundantly confirmed by 
several specimens from thence having passed through my 
hands, as well as by the three species described by Hyatt 
[op. et loc. cit. p. 543) under the generic name of “Carterio- 
spongia .” As, however, my object at present is, as before 
stated, chiefly to record, through Mr. Wilson’s specimens, 
what is to be found on this coast for future identification, this 
specimen, which also appears to me to represent a new species, 
may be named and described as follows:— 

Carteriospongia caliciformis 7 n. sp. 

Specimen dry, thin, shallow, cup-like, with wide undulating 
brim, short thick stem, and small, erect, proliferous crest in 
the bottom. Consistence firm. Colour now light grey. 
Surface arenaceous, uniformly granulated. Pores on the outer 
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and vents on the inner side of the cup among the granulations. 
Wall almost entirely composed of snort-jointed keratose fibre 
of a sponge-yellow colour, in which there is very little sand, 
and that chiefly towards the surface, while there is a great 
deal outside the fibre in the adjoining sarcode. Size of speci¬ 
men 6 in. across the brim, 1 in. deep in the centre, £ in. 
through the wall in the centre, diminishing towards the 
circumference. 

Hah. Marine. 

Log . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth ? 

Ols . The pores being in the dermal incrustation outside, 
while the vents are immediately opposite, in the dermal 
incrustation of the cup inside, causes the wall, when the 
incrustations on both sides are washed off, to present a sieve¬ 
like structure. 


[To he continued.] 


XIX .—Diagnoses of nm Species of Cephalopoda collected 
during the Cruise of H.M.S. 1 Challenger1 —Part I. The 
Octopoda. By William E. Hoyle, M.A. (Oxon),M,R.C.S., 
F.R.B.E., Naturalist to the c Challenger ’ Commission. 

[Published by permission of the Lords Commissioners of II. M. Treasury.] 

Octopus, Lamarck. 

Octopus verrucosus , n. sp. 

The Body is rounded, but so distorted by compression that 
no further details can be given. The mantle-opening extends 
fully halfway round the body, terminating a little below and 
behind the eye. The siphon is long, evenly conical, and 
pointed, and extends nearly halfway to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is short, not so broad as the body, and with eyes 
but slightly prominent. 

The Arms are unequal in length, the second pair being 
considerably the longest, and almost six times as long as 
the body; they are comparatively stout and taper gradually. 
The umbrella extends about one fifth up the longest arms. 
The suckers are fairly close, deeply cupped and marked with 
radial grooves, between which are numerous very minute 
papillae. About four suckers on each lateral arm opposite the 
umbrella-margin are larger than the others; beyond these 
they gradually diminish. The hectocotylus is present in both 
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specimens and is very minute (about 2 millim. long in the 
larger) ; it is acutely pointed, and the median groove has 
three transverse ridges. 

The Surface of the back, dorsal surface of the head, and um¬ 
brella is covered with irregular closely set warts, which attain 
a maximum diameter of several millimetres in the nuchal 
region; the warts extend on to the ventral surface of the 
body, where they become much smaller, more even, and 
average less than 1 millim. in diameter. Above each eye 
there seems to have been a short cirrus, but these have been 
rather damaged. 

The Cobur is a dull purplish grey, very dark above, much 
lighter below. 

Hah . Inaccessible Island, Tristan da Ounha. Two speci¬ 
mens, cJ. 

Octopus Boscii (Lesueur), var. pallida , nov. 

The Body is evenly rounded, with a slight depression in 
the median ventral line. The mantle-opening extends less 
than halfway round the body, terminating immediately below 
the eye, and further from it than from the base of the siphon , 
which is long and pointed, lias rather a small opening, and 
extends two thirds the distance of the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is short, and not so broad as the body; the eyes 
are only slightly prominent. 

The Arms are subequal, nearly four times the length of the 
body, and taper evenly to fine points. The umbrella extends 
one third up the arms and is a little wider laterally than dor- 
sally. The suckers are closely set, deeply cupped, and marked 
with regular radial grooves ; their biserial arrangement com¬ 
mences immediately after the first. One arm bears a super¬ 
numerary sucker in the largest specimen. The circumoral 
lip is low and narrow. 

The Surface is covered with warts, which are largest and 
most numerous on the dorsal surface of the body, head, and 
umbrella, and dorsal aspects of the arms, where they have a 
quadrifid or quinquefid form, usually with a small wartlet in 
the centre, each forming a figure like a star or rosette. To¬ 
wards the ventral surface and on the sides of the arms the 
warts are simple and much smaller. On the back are about ten 
long cirri, which are rough with small warts, and above each 
eye is a very large arborescent cirrus with six or seven smaller 
ones beside it. 

The Colour is a pale purplish grey, shading off to a creamy 
white on the ventral surface. 

Hah. Off East Moneceur Island, Bass Strait, 38 fathoms 
(Station 162). One specimen, ? . 
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Off Twofold Bay, Australia, 150 fathoms (Station 163 A). 
Two specimens, 1 ? , 1 juv. 

Octopus australis , n. sp. 

The Body is rounded, and wider behind than in front; de¬ 
pressed, and with a well-marked ventral median groove. 
The mantle-opening extends nearly halfway round the body. 
The siphon is of medium size, at first the lateral margins 
are parallel and then taper rapidly to a blunt point; it ex¬ 
tends less than halfway to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is narrower than the body, and the eyes some¬ 
what prominent, dorsally rather than laterally. 

The Arms are unequal, the lateral being slightly the longest, 
and about three times as long as the body; they are slender 
and tapering. The umbrella is longer than the length of 
the body, larger ventrally than dorsally, and largest of all 
laterally. The suckers are prominent and closely set; they 
are altogether larger on the lateral arms, and extend in a 
double row to the centre; the radial grooves are deep and 
extend quite to the margin. The hectocotyfus is absent. 

The Surface of the back of the body, head, and dorsal aspects 
of the umbrella and arms is covered with thick-set hemisphe¬ 
rical pimples, which are also found on the inner side of the 
membrane between the two dorsal arms, and on the inner 
surface of the arms between the suckers; they are smaller 
and more sparse on the ventral surface of the body. A large 
rough cirrus and a few larger pimples are found over each eye. 
A raised ridge passes backwards from the base of the siphon 
along the ventro-lateral margin of the body, meeting its fellow 
of the opposite side at the posterior extremity*. 

The Colour is deep purplish on the back, mottled on the 
sides, and cream below. 

Hal* Port Jackson, Australia, 6-15 fathoms. Two speci¬ 
mens, 1 ? , 1 juv. 

Octopus kongkongenstSy Steenstrup, MS. 

The Btdy is rounded, with a median ventral furrow, and 
depressed (? from pressure). The mantle-opening is slightly 
less than half the circumference, and terminates midway be¬ 
tween Ae siphon and the eye, and a little behind the latter. 
The siphon is comparatively short and conical, and extends 
one third the distance to the iimbi ella-margin. 

The Head is comparatively broad', almost as broad as the 
body, and the eyes appear to have been prominent. 

♦ I have considerable doubt whether this be really one of the specific 
characters; but as it occurs in both specimens, I have thought it well to 
mention it. 
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The Arms are unequal, the ventral considerably shorter 
than the dorsal and dorso-lateral, on an average six times as 
long as the body, stout and tapering very rapidly towards 
the ends. The umbrella roaches up one fifth of the length of 
the dorsal arms, and is a little wider between the lateral and 
a little narrower between the ventral arms. The suckers are 
not closely packed and not enlarged on the dorsal arms, not¬ 
withstanding the sex of the specimen. The hectocotylized 
arm is very short, but the modified extremity is long and 
narrow, with parallel sides tapering only at tfie extremity to 
a blunt point; a narrow fillet-runs between the two marginal 
ridges. 

The Surface of the body is sprinkled dorsally witli minute 
hemispherical warts, which become smaller and gradually 
disappear on the sides and lower surface; they are also found 
on the dorsal surface of the head and of the umbrella. Above 
each pupil stands a small cirrus, immediately behind which 
is a larger one. 

The Colour is a dull red on the dorsal surface, lighter and 
brighter below, sprinkled with dull reddish-brown dots. 

Hab, The Hyalonema-gYOU\\& south of Japan, 345 fathoms 
(Station 232). One specimen, g. 

Octopus tonganuSj n. sp. 

The Body is rounded, depressed, and broader than long, 
with a marked but shallow median groove on the ventral 
surface. The mantle-opening extends about one third round 
the circumference of the body, terminating nearer to the 
funnel than to the eye. The siphon is short and conical, and 
extends rather more than halfway to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is small and the eyes prominent. 

The Arms are unequal, the order being 3,2,4,1; on an ave¬ 
rage they are nearly ten times as long as the body, and taper 
gradually to very fine points. The umbrella is very small 
and slightly narrower dorsally than laterally. The suckers 
are for the most part small and closely packed, the first four 
are arranged in a single row ; in the male there are four large 
ones on each lateral arm opposite the margin of the umbrella, 
beyond which they gradually diminish. The hectocotylus is 
very minute. 

The Surface is in general smooth; the back bears a few 
small papillae, but owing to the compression of the specimens 
it is impossible to make out their exact number. There are 
three minute cirri over each eye. 

The Colour is on the whole grey, paler below ; t*. is due 
to dark specks sprinkled more o* ^ss closely over a" _ jam- 
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coloured ground. One specimen has a purplish patch at 
either side of the mantle-opening. 

Bab. The Beefs, Tongatabu. Three mutilated specimens, 

Octopus vitiensis , n, sp. 

The Body is nearly oblong, but becomes somewhat narrower 
posteriorly. The mantle-opening extends nearly one third 
round the body, and terminates some distance below and 
behind the eye. The siphon is long and acutely pointed, and 
extends about halfway to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is broader than the body, with large laterally 
prominent eyes . 

The Arms are subequal, the two lateral pairs being a little 
longer than the others; on an average they are nearly three 
times as long as the body, and taper rather rapidly about the 
middle of their length and then evenly to fine points. The 
umbrella extends nearly one third up the arms, least along 
the dorsal pair. The suckers are sunken, comparatively large, 
with a dark margin and very well-marked radial grooves. 
The first two on each arm are in a single row, owing to the 
compression of the arms laterally; there are no enlarged 
suckers on the lateral arms. The hectocotylus is not developed. 

The Surface of the dorsum of the body bears a few minute 
warts scattered here and there; over each eye there is a rather 
large branched cirrus, with a few small ones scattered round it. 
The internal surfaces of the arms are covered with minute 
hemispherical warts, so as to resemble shagreen. 

The Colour is very dark grey, almost black on the dorsal 
surface and outside the arms; paler grey below and on the 
inner surfaces of the arms. The dark covering of the body 
is not continued over the inner surface of the membrane 
covering the two dorsal arms. 

Bab. The Beefs, Kandavu, Fiji. One specimen, $ . 

Octojms duplex, n. sp. 

The Body is short and evenly rounded, with the merest 
trace of a median ventral groove. The mantle-opening ex* 
tends about half round the circumference, and terminates 
halfway between the siphon and the eye. The siphon is rela¬ 
tively long, conical and pointed, and extends about halfway 
to the umbrella-m argin. 

The Head is small and the eyes rather prominent. 

The Aims seem to have been unequal, the lateral a little 
the longest, but so many have been mutilated that it is diffi¬ 
cult to be certain ; they are about four times the length of the 
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body. The umbrella extends about one third up the arms, 
furthest between the lateral pairs. The suckers are large, 
close, and prominent, with a narrow margin marked off from 
the basal portion ; the radial grooves extend to the margin and 
form notches in it. The hectocotylus is not present; the third 
right arm has been mutilated, but the stump shows no groove 
running up the outer ventral margin. 

The Surface is smooth; an interrupted ridge starting from 
the base of the siphon passes backwards along the ventro¬ 
lateral margin of the body, probably due to contraction. 
There are three small papillae above each eye. 

The Colour is a pale bluish grey above, shading into cream 
below. 

Hab . Off Twofold Bay, Australia, 150 fathoms (Station 
163 A). Two specimens, 1 ? , 1 juv. 

Octopus bandensis , n. sp. 

The Body is rounded and depressed (? from pressure), and 
with a slight ventral groove. The mantle-opening terminates 
immediately below and behind the eye. The siphon extends 
as far as the umbrella-margin, and is acutely pointed. 

The Head is broader than the body and flattened by com¬ 
pression ; the eyes are very prominent. 

The Arms are unequal, the third pair being much the 
longest and stoutest; on the average they are four times 
as long as the body; they taper gradually at first and then 
more rapidly. The umbrella is very small. The suckers are 
prominent, the first form being disposed in a single row, and 
none are enlarged on the lateral arms. The hectocotylus is 
not developed. 

The Surface is smooth in general, but there are about 
twelve warts on the back and sides of the body and a large 
cirrus over each eye, with several small ones near it. 

The Colour is deep black, apparently owing to treatment 
with osmic acid. 

Hab . Banda. One specimen, juv. 

Octopus marmoratus , n. sp. 

The Body is round, not depressed, and a little longer than 
wide. The mantle-opening extends somewhat less than half¬ 
way round the body, terminating nearer to the siphon than 
to the eye and considerably behind the latter. The siphon is 
small and acutely conical, and extends about one third the 
distance to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is narrow and the eyes are prominent where they 
have not suffered from compression. 
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The Arms are subequal, eight times as long as the body ; 
they are very long and slender, the last property being more 
marked in the females than in the male; they taper more 
rapidly at first than near the extremities, which are much 
attenuated. The umbrella is very wide, especially in the 
male, where it extends almost one third up the arms; in the 
females its extent is only one sixth. The suckers are rather 
large and closely set; in the male a few suckers opposite the 
umbrella-margin are slightly, but not markedly, larger than 
the others. The hectocotylus is small and has about ten small 
transverse ridges. 

The Surface appears to have been smooth, except for a few 
short ridges placed longitudinally on the back and sides ; but 
the skin is shrivelled by the action of the spirit, so that it is 
difficult to be certain. A conical ciirus is situated above and 
slightly behind each eye; but in some cases this has been 
destroyed. 

The Colour is a stone-grey, with dark pigment disposed in 
veins like those of marble on the dorsal surface of the body, 
head, and umbrella; the male is much darker, so that the 
marbling is almost concealed. Traces of an oval spot are 
seen in front of and below the eye on both sides of one female 
specimen and on one side of the other • but this spot is con¬ 
cealed by the dark colouring in the male, even if it exist. 

Hab. On the reefs, Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. Three 
specimens, 1 2 ? . 

Octopus bermudensis , n. sp. 

The Body is spheroidal, acuminate behind, and with a 
median groove ventrally. The mantle-opening extends rather 
less than half round the circumference of the body, and ter¬ 
minates some distance behind and a little below the eye. The 
siphon is long and smooth, and attached by nearly all its 
length to the head; it extends fully halfway to the umbrella- 
margin. 

The Head is much narrower and more depressed than the 
body ; the eyes are scarcely at all prominent. 

The Arms are unequal, in the order 1, 2, 3, 4, about six 
times as long as the body; they are very long and slender, 
tapering but slightly. The umbrella is small. The suckers 
are small, prominent, and closely set, and the first four stand 
in a slightly zigzag line. The hectocotylus is absent. 

The Surface is smooth for the most pail, but the skin is 
wrinkled over the posterior acuminate extremity, owing to 
the action of the spirit; there is one very small wart over 
each eye. 
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The Colour is yellow-ochre, with two pale sienna patches on 
the back and on the head. 

Hah. Bermuda. One specimen, ? juv. 

Octopus levis , n. sp. 

The Body is oblong, depressed, and bulges a little at the 
sides; the mantle-opening extends about one third round the 
circumference, terminating about midway between the siphon 
and the eye. The siphon is short and small, extending 
scarcely one third the distance to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is almost as broad as the body, and the eyes are 
large, spheroidal, and prominent, with very small circular 
apertures. 

The Arms are subequal and short compared with the body, 
being about three times its length; they taper gradually to 
moderately fine points. The umbrella is large, extending 
about one third up the arms. The suckers are small and 
prominent and arranged in two rows from the commencement; 
a narrow well-marked groove runs across the arm between 
each two suckers (possibly due to contraction). The Jiecto - 
cotylusis well developed, short, and tapering rapidly to a blunt 
point; the median groove has about ten transverse bars. The 
circumoral lip is unusually thick. 

The Surface appears to have been perfectly smooth, but is 
now covered with wrinkles, due to the action of the spirit. 

The Colour is a dull grey, inclining to stone-colour below. 

Hah. Off Heard Island, Southern Ocean; 75 fathoms 
(Station 151). Four specimens, 1 1 Jjuv., 2 ? juv. 

Octopus januarii, Steenstrup, MS. 

The Body is rounded, widening a little posteriorly; the 
ventral groove is very faint. The mantle-opening terminates 
just below the eyes. The siphon is bluntly conical and ex¬ 
tensively attached to the umbrella j it extends less than half¬ 
way to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is small and the sides are entirely occupied by 
the enormous eyes, which are swollen and globular, but with 
very small palpebral openings. The skin covering them is 
so thin that the dark pigment within is distinctly visible. 

The Arms are unequal, the dorsal pair being the largest; 
on an average they are four times as long as the body. The 
umbrella is about equally wide all round, except that it is 
a little shorter between the two ventral arms. The suckers 
are comparatively small, prominent, and separate; more 
widely in one specimen than in the other, probably owing to 
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its being less contracted by spirit. None of the suckers on 
the lateral arms are enlarged, notwithstanding the sex. The 
hectocotyhcs is well developed ; it is broad, and tapers rapidly 
to an acute point; in one specimen about seven transverse 
ridges can be counted in the proximal half of the median 
groove; in the distal half and in the other specimen they are 
indistinct. 

The Surface is perfectly smooth all over. 

The Colour is a pale purplish pink, deeper above than 
below. 

Hah . Off Barra Grande (Station 122), one specimen, ; 
(Station 237), one specimen, 

Eledone, Leach. 

Eledone rotunda , n. sp. 

The Body is spheroidal, very little longer than broad, and 
the ventral groove is not marked. The mantle-opening ex¬ 
tends one third round the body, ending some distance directly 
below the eyes. The siphon is slightly tapering, and extends 
one third the distance to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is short, nearly as broad as the body, and the 
eyes are round and rather prominent. 

The Arms are equal and about twice as long as the body ; 
they are very stout, and taper gradually to blunt points; 
their section shows a triangle projecting inwards and a rounded 
surface looking outwards, the former much more prominent 
than the latter. The umbrella is wide, extending one third 
up the arms, a little further dorsally than ventrally. The 
suckers are comparatively small, closely set, and deeply 
cupped. There is no trace of a hectocotylus . 

The Surface is perfectly smooth. 

The Colour is dull purple, palest on the body and deepest 
on the inner surface of the umbrella. 

Hal . The Southern Ocean, 1950 fathoms (Station 157); one 
specimen, sex ? South Pacific, 2225 fathoms (Station 298) ; 
one specimen, arms only, sex ? 

Eledone brevis , n. sp. 

The Body is short, rounded, and depressed; blunt behind 
and deeply grooved below. The mantle-opening extends one 
third round the animal and terminates immediately below the 
eyes. The siphon is short, acutely pointed, and extends less 
than halfway to the umbrella-margin. 

The Head is very short and nearly as broad as the body. 
The eye$ are spheroidal and very prominent. 
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The Arms are equal and about half as long again as the 
body; they are short, stout, and taper gradually to blunt 
points. The umbrella extends halfway up the arms, rather 
more in the largest specimen. The suckers are round, 
prominent, and deeply cupped, and there are about 30 on each 
arm. The hectocotylus is not developed. 

The Surface is smooth, with the exception of three cirri 
arranged in a triangle over each eye. Behind the left eye in 
the largest specimen the skin is elevated into a number of 
small papillae, and a few similar ones are seen on the back of 
the medium-sized specimen. 

The Colour is a dull purplish grey above, inclining to pale 
ochre below. 

Hah. South Atlantic, 600 fathoms (Station 320). Three 
specimens, §. 


Japetella *, n. gen. 

The Body is gelatinous in consistency and semitransparent, 
and more or less oblong in form. The mantle-opening is very 
wide. 

The Arms are unequal, the longest (the third pair) being 
only about equal in length to the body. The umbrella 
is small and the suckers arranged in a single row. 

Japetella prismatica , n. sp. 

The Body is of gelatinous consistency and semitransparent; 
it is somewhat longer than broad, fiat on the dorsum, and with 
the median ventral region raised into a prominent ridge, which 
gives the body a prismatic form. The mantle-opening 
appears to have been wide and to have terminated behind the 
eyes ; but as it has been tom away from the head dorsally, it 
is impossible to be certain of this. The siphon extends 
almost to the margin of the umbrella, and is but slightly 
conical, with a broad truncated extremity. There is no median 
septum in the branchial cavity. 

The Head is about as broad as the body; the eyes are 
rounded and prominent laterally, the spherical lens protruding 
from the middle of each. 

The Arms are unequal, the third being the longest, one 
quarter longer than the body and about one third longer than 
the fourth, which is slightly longer than the second, and this 
than the first, so that the order of length is 3, 4, 2, 1. The 
arms are stout and taper gradually to blunt points. The 

* Xaiiitd in honour of Professor Japctub Steenblntp. 
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umbrella extends about halfway up the dorsal arms and one 
fourth up the ventral arms, its extent being intermediate 
between these extremes in the case of the other arms. The 
suckers are round and prominent, and in many cases show a 
double margin, due to a thin membrane surrounding the 
thickened edge of the sucker; they commence one sucker’s 
breadth from the oral margin, and become gradually larger 
and wider apart as far as the middle of the arm, where they 
are one sucker’s breadth apart, after which they are smaller 
and closer, and towards the extremity stand in contact. 
There is no trace of a hectocotylus . 

The Surface of the body appears to have been perfectly 
smooth; it is covered with torn remains of epithelium, but 
there are neither warts nor cirri. 

The Colour is a pale yellowish grey, and there are numerous 
reddish-brown chromalophores. 

Bab. Off the Rio San Francisco, Brazil (Station 125), 
probably surface. One mutilated specimen, sex? 

Japetella diajphana , n. sp. 

The Body is gelatinous and semitransparent ; it is ovoid 
in form and considerably longer than broad. The mantle- 
opening is very wide, extending up behind the eyes on either 
side. The siphon extends two thirds of the distance to the 
umbrella-margin, and is truncated at the extremity. There is 
a median septum in the branchial cavity. 

The Head is nearly as broad as the body, and the eyes are 
large and prominent; they consist of a larger darkly pig¬ 
mented spheroid, from which protrudes the smaller opaque 
white spherical lens. 

The Arms are unequal; the longest (the third pair) are 
almost as long as the body and are nearly twice as long as 
the fourth, which are the shortest, the order of length being 
3, 2, 1, 4; they taper rapidly to fine points. The umbrella 
is very small, extending about one fourth up the dorsal and 
ventral arms, a little further up the dorso-lateral and lateral 
arms, and being least developed in the space between the 
ventral and ventro-lateral arms. The suckers have assumed, 
owing to shrinking, a quadrangular or triangular form; they 
are prominent ana marked by two constrictions, one at the 
base, separating them from the arm, the other rather more 
than halfway up. There is no trace of any hectocotylus. 

The Surface appears to have been smooth originally, but 
the epithelium has been to a great extent stripped off. 

The Colour is a very pale yellowish grey, marked with 
numerous longitudinally disposed oblong chroinatophores. 
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Ilah. North of Papua (Station 220), surface. One speci¬ 
men, sex ? 

Cibroteuthis, Eschricht. 

Girroteuthis magnet , n. sp. 

The Body is oblong, about twice as long as broad, and 
rather broader than deep. The mantle-opening is circular, 
but little larger than the base of the siphon, and its margins 
are continuous with two ridges on the sides of the latter. The 
siphon is conical and slightly swollen at the tip ; it is not 
connected to the head by ligaments. The Jins are obovate in 
form, about four times as long as broad, and thickened along 
the posterior margin. The dorsal cartilage is saddle-shaped 
and elongated from side to side, not antero-posteriorly. 

The Headis directly continuous with, and somewhat narrower 
than, the body; the eyes are spheroidal, the lens spherical, 
and the palpebral opening circular. 

The Arms are subequal, three and a half times as long as 
the body ; they are slender and more resemble thickenings of 
the w eb than independent arms; they are thickest about two 
thirds the distance along them, and terminate in a delicate 
slender tip, which projects beyond the web. The umbrella is 
a thin delicate membrane, very largely developed, and when 
fully expanded its diameter was probably nearly three times 
as large as its depth. It extends from the tip of the ventral 
arm on either side backwards and becomes gradually nar¬ 
rower, so that it only extends along the proximal two thirds 
of the next arm, beneath which it passes, to be attached in a 
crescentic line to the outer surface of the web, which similarly 
passes backwards from the tip of this arm ; this arrangement is 
usually described by saying that the arm does not lie in the 
umbrella for the proximal two thirds of its length, but is 
joined to it by a vertical w r eb ; but this does not so correctly 
represent the arrangement. The umbrella stretches across 
from tip to tip of the two dorsal arms, and between the 
proximal two thirds of the two ventral arms. The suckers 
commence about 1 centim. from the oral margin, and the 
first four lie pretty close together within a space of less than 
2 centim., after which they gradually become further apart, 
an interval of 2-3 centim. intervening between each two ; 
about two thiids along the arm they stand closer toge¬ 
ther and are very large, hut after this they again become 
smaller and stand in close contiguity with each other. The 
proximal suckers are small, prominent, and rather soft, and 
seem to contract by folding the lateral margins over towards 
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each other, so as to present the appearance of a half-closed 
eyelid; but the largest suckers are firm and muscular, and 
consist of a globular basal portion imbedded in the arm and a 
short cylindrical projecting portion. The cirri commence 
between the fourth and fifth suckers as very minute promi¬ 
nences which gradually increase in length until halfway along 
the arm they attain a maximum length of 8 centim., after 
which they decrease rapidly, and cease opposite the attach¬ 
ment of the web to the ventral aspect of the arm. 

The Surface of the body has been entirely denuded of epi¬ 
dermis, so* that it is impossible to ascertain its nature; the 
web is perfectly smooth. 

The Colour , so far as preserved, is a dull madder. 

Sab . Between Prince Edward Island and the Crozets; 
1375 fathoms (Station 146). One specimen, sex ? 

Cirroteuthis meangensis , n. sp. 

The Body is much distorted, but appears to have been sub- 
globular in form. The mantle-omening is very small, and fits 
closely around the base of the siphon^ which is small and 
bluntly conical, with a still smaller pimple-like extremity ; on 
either side there extends from the dorso-lateral base a curved 
fold of membrane, which loses itself in the mantle. The jins 
are about equal in length to the breadth of the body, narrow 
and pointed at the extremity, and thickened towards the 
posterior margin. The dorsal cartilage is elongated trans¬ 
versely. 

The Head is exceedingly short, and the eyes large and 
spheroidal. 

The Arms are subequal and about three times as long as 
the body in the present shrunken condition of the specimen; 
they taper rather rapidly to slender points. The umbrella 
extends on the dorsal side of each arm to within 1 centim. of 
its extremity, whilst on the ventral side it reaches only four 
fifths along it; the arms lie in the umbrella and are not united 
to it by any intermediate vertical web. The suckers are about 
sixty to seventy in number, small and subequal; they are at 
equal intervals for the greater partof the arm, but closer near the 
extremity. The cirri are short, stout, and conical, the largest 
2 millirn. iu length; on the ventral arms they commence 
between the fourth and fifth suckers and extend to the fiftieth 
sucker, beyond which there are twenty-one, which gradually 
decrease ; on the dorsal arms the cirri commence between the 
sixth and seventh suckers and continue to the fifty-fifth, 
beyond which there are nine. 

The Surface is smooth. 
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The Colour of the body is creamy white, of the arms and 
umbrella deep madder-brown. The suckers and cirri arc 
paler. 

Hah . Off the Meangis Islands, near the Philippines, 
500 fathoms (Station 214). One specimen, sex ? 

Cirroteuthis pacifica, n. sp. 

The Body is almost entirely absent. The jin is obovate in 
form and thickened along the posterior margin, thin and 
membranous at the extremity and along the anterior margin. 
The proximal end of its cartilage is exposed and presents a 
long grooved articular surface. One hranchia is visible and 
presents the appearance of a spheroidal nodule with meridional 
grooves. The mantle-opening is circular, and closely embraces 
the base of the siphon , which is long, thin, and conical. 

The Head is exceedingly short, and the eye appears to occupy 
all the available space between the fin and the arms. 

The Anns are subequal, thick, rounded, and soft, and taper 
rapidly towards the extremities. The umbrella is attached 
directly to the arms, which are somewhat more prominent on 
its inner than on its outer surface; it is attached to the dorsal 
aspect of every arm almost to the tip, and to the ventral 
aspect for somewhat more than half its length, and at its at¬ 
tachment is a firm cartilaginous (?) nodule. The suckers are 
about fifty-two in number and commence close to the oral 
lip, and the first half-dozen stand near together; halfway up 
the arms they are further apart, and the largest are situated 
opposite the attachment of the membrane to the ventral aspect 
of the arms ; they are prominent, but not so hard and firm as 
those of G . magna. There are faint radial markings upon 
them. The cirri commence on the dorsal arms between the 
seventh and eighth suckers, and continue till the last; on the 
ventral arms they commence between the sixth and seventh, 
and here also are continued to the tips of the arms. They 
begin as small papillae, gradually increase in length, attaining 
their maximum about halfway along the arms. 

The Surface is smooth. 

The Colour is a deep purplish madder, paler outside the 
umbrella and on the fin. 

Hah Pacific Ocean, between New Guinea and Australia, 
surface (Station 181). One mutilated specimen, sex ? 

Amphitretus, n. gen. 

Amphitretus pelagicus : n. sp. 

The Body is short, rounded, of gelatinous consistency, and 
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semitransparent- The mantle adheres to the sides of the 
siphon, so that the mantle-opening, which is single in all other 
known Cephalopods, is here divided into two pocket-like 
openings, which lie one beneath each eye- The siphon is very 
long and narrow, and extends forwards anteriorly to the 
margin of the mantle, for a distance almost equal to the length 
of the body, and is a little swollen at the extremity. 

The Head is undistinguishable from the body except by the 
possession of the eyes , which are situated near together on the 
dorsal surface; they consist of a larger basal spheroid, through 
the walls of which pigment is clearly visible, upon which 
stands a smaller, very prominent spheroid, white, opaque, and 
of glistening surface. 

The Arms are equal and rather more than twice as long as 
the body; they are slender, and taper at first gradually and 
then more rapidly to comparatively blunt points. The um¬ 
brella extends more than two thirds up the arms, and is thin, 
delicate, transparent, and much damaged. The suckers are firm, 
muscular cups embedded in the softer tissue of the arms, as in 
Cirroteuihis ; there are about twelve placed at some distance 
apart on that portion of the arm up which the web extends, 
and eleven closely set and showing a tendency to biseriai 
arrangement on the free extremities. There are no cirri nor 
is there any trace of the formation of a hectocotylus . 

The Surface appears to have been quite smooth originally; 
there is no sign of any cirri or warts. 

The Colour is a dull yellow, apparently due to preservation 
in picric acid, and the mantle and umbrella are thickly 
sprinkled with small brown ehromatophores. 

Hah . Near the Kermadec Islands, South Pacific; on the 
surface (Station 171). One specimen, sex ? 


XX.— Note on the Structure of the Skeleton in the Anomo- 
cladina . By Prof, SOLLAS, D.Se., F.GhS. 

As considerable difficulty appears to exist with regard to the 
constitution of the skeleton of the Anomocladina it may be 
useful to publish at once a short account of the results of some 
observations which appear to remove all doubt. Full par¬ 
ticulars, with illustrations, will appear in my paper on Vetulina , 
now in the hands of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The Anomocladina, one of the four families of Lithistid 
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Sponges established by Zittel*, were originally defined by 
him as distinguished by their u unregelmassig astige Skelet- 
korperchen deren Aeste in einem knotig verdickten Centrum 
zusammenstossen. Da dieselben an ihren Enden nur massig 
verzweigt sind, so entsteht ein maschiges Netzwerk, das in 
manchen Fallen grosse Aehnlichkeit mit dem G-ittergeriist 
gewisser Hexactinelliden erhalt,” &c. 

Oscar Schmidt f subsequently described an existing repre¬ 
sentative of this group, previously ouly known in a fossil state, 
arid confirmed and extended Zittel’s observations. He recog¬ 
nized the branched corpuscles and two kinds of nodes in the 
network which they form by their union, one kind provided 
by the centrum of the corpuscle, the other formed by the union 
of the ends of its rays with those of adjoining corpuscles. 

Quite recently Zittel being unable to find more than one 
kind of node in the network, and that formed by a union of 
the ends of the rods, concludes that he was mistaken in sup¬ 
posing that the corpuscles consisted of a centrum and radiating 
arms, and proposes an amended definition of the Anomocla¬ 
dina, as follows :— Ci Skeletal elements consisting of simple, 
generally straight, but sometimes curved rods, more or less 
strongly branched at the two extremities. The branched ends 
of several (4-9) neighbouring rods meet together, and by 
their amalgamation form the nodes.” 

By the method which I find most successful in studying 
Lithistid skeletons (boiling in caustic potash) it is easy to 
completely isolate the corpuscles of Vetulina 7 and they are 
then found to exhibit the characters which Zittel first assigned 
to the corpuscles of the Anomocladina, and which were sub¬ 
sequently seen by Schmidt. Further, by my method of 
cutting frozen sections § it is possible to obtain a layer of the 
skeletal network only one corpuscle thick (less if needful), and 
then one clearly perceives that there is, as a rule, but one kind 
of node } only this is not produced by the union of the ends of 
the corpuscular rays, but by the centrum of the corpuscles, 
against which the rays of neighbouring corpuscles abut. About 
the place of abutment the centrum throws out numerous 
branched spines, which, except in successful sections, make 
interpretation of the structure difficult. In some cases the 

* Zittel, 1 Studien \iber fossile Spongien/ ii. Abth., Lithistidse, 1878, 
p, 23. 

t 0. Schmidt, ‘ Die Spongien des Meerbusen von Mexico/ 1879, 
p. 29. 

t Zittel, u Ueber Astylospongidse und Anomocladina,” JB. Mineral. 
1884,ii. p. 75. Translated by W. S. Dallas, t Annals ’ (5), xiv. p. 271. 

§ Sollas, “ An Improvement in the Method of Using the Freezing 
Microtome,” Quart. Joura. Micr. Sci. n. s. xxiv. p. 163. 

Ann. & Mag . N. Hist Ser* 5, VoL xv. 17 
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centiura gives off rays on one side only and on the other side 
receives rays only. It then, when isolated, much resembles 
the stellates of Holasterella y Carter. 



The accompanying rough sketch, made by camera lucida, 
illustrates this mode of union. In some paits of the section, 
marked 0 , the razor has cut away the centrum of a corpuscle, 
leaving, however, the spines, which thus remain to indicate 
its position. As the specimen from which the section was 
taken had been boiled in canstic potash, the rays of the 
corpuscles shown in the figure are not so long as in untreated 
specimens j in my extended paper careful drawings will show 
the rays complete up to their natural terminations. 


XXI.— Lepidopt.j a collected by Mr . G* M. Woodford in the 
Ellice and Gilbert Islands . By Arthur G. Butler, 

F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 

The species here enumerated were obtained in Xukufetau 
(Ellice group), and Tarawa and Tapetewea (Gilbert group). 
They are chiefly interesting as adding to our knowledge of 
the fauna of these islands. 

Rhopalocera. 

Hymphalidae. 

1. Junonia villida . 

Pafnlio ciUida, Fabricius, Mant Ins. ii. p. 3/5. n. 866 (1787)'; Donovan, 
Ins. New HolL pi. 25. fig. 3 (1806). 

cj. Nukafetan and Tapetewea. 
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2. Hypolimnas ranch . 

Apatura ranch , Esch&choltz, In Kotzeb. Beise, p. 203, pi. 5. fig. 10 
(1821) 

? . Tapetewea, Gilbert Islands. 

Mr. Woodford took four females of this species, but omitted 
to captuie males, under the impression that there was no differ¬ 
ence in the males from various localities, and that conse¬ 
quently the whole of the species of this group of Hypolimnas 
were mere varieties of a widely distributed polymorphic type. 

Heterocbm. 

SphingidsB. 

3. Choerocampa erotoides . 

Gnathothlibus erotoides, Wallengren, Wien. ent. Monatschr. iv. p. 43. 
n. 44 (1860). 

£. Tarawa, Gilbert Islands. 

The only example taken is entirely denuded of scales j but 
nevertheless I have not the slightest doubt of its identity with 
this species. 

4. Oepkonodes hylas . 

Sphinx hylas, Linnseus, Mantis^ i. p. 539 (1771). 

g . Tapetewea. 

Three examples were obtained; its distinctness from C. 
Gunninghamii is rendered doubtful by the fact that both 
forms occur together both in Australia and India. 

Lithosiidse. 

5. Deiopeia pulchella . 

Tinea pulckeUa, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. 1, ii. p. 884. n. 349. 

Nukufetau, Ellice Islands, and Tapetewea. 

The specimens are large, and the red spots on the prima¬ 
ries show a stronger tendency to confluence than is usual; 
nevertheless we have similar specimens from other parts ot 
the world. 

Apamiidse. 

6. Prodenia retina. 

Neuria retina, Herrich-S chaffer, Eur. Schmett. ii. p. 292. 

• Tapetewea. 

One example has very pale markings on the primaries, 
even more so than in the type of P sulterminalis , thus 

17* 
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rendering the distinctness of the latter from P. retina ex¬ 
tremely doubtful. 

7. Amyna octo. 

Perigea octo, Gu4n4e, Noct. i. p. 233. n. 877 (1852). 

Amyna avis , Gu£n6e, l. c. p. 407. n, 378 b (1852). 

Nukufetau and Tapetewea. 

Both forms of this species were obtained in the Ellice and 
Gilbert Islands. It is new to the Museum collection, and is 
the smallest species hitherto described. 

Heliothidse. 

8. Heliothis armigera. 

Noctua armigera, Hubner, Noct. pi. 79. fig. 370 (1805-24). 
Tapetewea. 

Evidently common in the Gilbert Islands. The specimens 
are generally smaller than those from Europe, and should 
perhaps be referred to the form named //. succinea by Mr. 
Moore. 

Catephiidse. 

9. Catephia linteola. 

Catephia linUola , Gu&i<5e, Noct. iii. p. 44. n. 1375 (1852). 

<J. Tarawa, Gilbert Islands. 

Ophiusidae. 

10. Achcea melic&rte. 

Phalcena-Noctiut melicertc , Drury, Ill. Exot. Ent. i. p. 46, pi. 23. fig. I. 
?. Tapetewea. 

Remigii&ae. 

11. Bemigia translata , 

Pemtgia translata, Walker, Cat. Lep, Het. Suppl. iii. p, 1015 (1865). 

$> . Tapetewea and Nuknfetau. 

Steniida. 

12. Marasmia creonalts. 

O. Botys creonalts , Walker, Lep. Het. xviii. p, 579. n. 55 (1859). 

Botys neoclesalis , Walker, l. c . p.635. n. 153 (1859). 

5. Botys suspicalis, Walker, l. c. p. 667. n. 212 (1859). 

$>. Botys cmvedalis, Walker, 1. c. Suppl. 4, p. 1411. 

. Marasmia cicatncosa f Lederer, Wien. ent. Monatschr. vii. pi. xii. 
fig. B (1863). 

U. Tapetewea, Gilbert Isknds. 
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Margarodidm. 

13. Erilita modestalis . 

Erilita modestalis , Lederer, Wien, ent Monatschr. vii. pi. xri. fig. 3 
(1863). 

Nukufetau, Ellice Islands. 

This species usually has a black spot at the end of the cell 
of secondaries; it is not, however, represented in Lederer’s 
figure, and is absent in a specimen from Mysol in the 
Museum collection. 

14. Margaronia Woodfordii , sp. n. 

Nearest to M. pomonalis ; of a brilliant emerald-green 
colour*: primaries above with a narrow golden-ochreous costal 
border, edged in front towards apex with blackish; all the 
wings with a narrow ochreous external margin, dotted with 
brown at the extremities of the veins and bounded externally 
by a blackish line; fringes snow-white, unequally spotted 
with blackish, so as to give an angulated appearance to the 
wings: secondaries with a narrow tapering interno-median 
streak and the abdominal border snow-white: palpi rich 
velvety sap-green, tipped Tvith red-biown; antennse white, 
with the basal half above tinted with green; sides of abdomen 
whitish; subterminal segment of male and anal segment of 
female tipped with golden; anal segment of male clothed 
with black hair. Under surface paler : base of primaries and 
entire surface of secondaries whitish: body below pearly 
(Veronese) green, deepest on the front of the thorax: under 
surface of legs and the whole of the tarsi pure wdiite; anterior 
tibiae brown, terminating in a fan-shaped fringe of hair, across 
the base of which runs a pale bar. Expanse of wings 31 
millim. 

?. Tapetewea. 

Nine examples of this beautiful little species were obtained. 
It is more brilliant in colour than any of the green Margaronice 
known to me. 

Asopiidae ? 

15. Rinecera mirabilis . 

Rinecera mirabilis, Butler, in * Account of Collections of U.S. Eclipse 
Expedition/ 

This interesting species is larger than R. viola ( Pgrausta 
viola, Butl.), which was described from a female insect, and 
the oblique band beyond the cell is sinuated and strongly 
dentated; the genus was founded principally upon the male 
characters, which are very peculiar, the antennse being curved 
and knotted somewhat as in Geratoclasis , Led., and the costal 
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margin of the primaries sinuous and with a grooved projec¬ 
tion at the basal third; the tibiae of the anterior legs are 
flattened and gradually expanded towards the distal extremity, 
and in both the anterior and middle legs are more or less 
grooved below. 

Nukufetau, Ellice Islands. 

Three examples were obtained. 

Craleriidas. 

Harpagoneura, gen. nov. 

Allied to Melissoblaptes ; the body very similar: primaries 
elongate triangular; costa slightly sinuous; costal border 
somewhat depressed, so as to form a strong ridge at costal 
vein; outer margin truncate, transverse, deflexed, rounded off 
at external angle; the inner margin nearly straight, inarched 
at the base; costa on under surface very deeply grooved; 
costal vein running to second third of margin; subcostal with 
five branches, the first emitted at about the middle of the 
wing, running parallel to the costal vein and reaching the 
costa just beyond it; the four other veins crowded together 
upon a thickened glandular patch close to apex, the second 
joining the third halfway between the cell and apex, thus 
forming a narrow elongated postdiscoidal cell; discoidal cell 
extremely long and broad; upper radial continuous with upper 
discocellular, which is long and united by a short elbow to 
the subcostalj lower discocellular short and oblique; the 
lower radial emitted as a fourth median branch ; the third and 
fourth median branches converging towards outer margin; 
the median vein widely arched, so as to approach the inner 
margin: secondaries emitting a long but scanty pencil of 
hairs from the base above; costal margin long and sinuous, 
outer margin obliquely arched, inner margin rather short and 
nearly straight; costal and subcostal veins closely approxi¬ 
mated to beyond the cell, where they coalesce for a short 
distance and then fork to costa; in other respects the sub¬ 
costal is normal; discoidal cell open; median, submedian, 
and internal veins quite normal. 

16. Harpagoneura complexa , sp. n. 

Whity brown, sericeous; the secondaries almost white and 
semitransparent; pectus pearly snow-white. Expanse of 
wings 25 millim. 

Isukufetau, Ellice Islands. 

Only one example of this extraordinary insect was obtained. 
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XXII.— Descriptions of two new Species of Chalcididae. By 

W. F. Kirby, Zoological Department, British Museum. 
My valued correspondent, Prof. Berg, of Buenos Aires, has 
just forwarded to me for examination a small box containing 
three species of Chalcididse. One of these is apparently 
identical with Ghalcis 3Inestor , Walk. (Ent. i. p. 219, 1841), 
the others I describe here as new. My colleague, Mr. C. 0. 
Waterhouse, will figure the Leucospis shortly in his * Aid to 
the Identification of Insects.’ Prof. Berg has also called my 
attention to the fact that Smicra Burmeisteri , Kirb., was not 
taken in the Argentine Republic, as I had supposed, when I 
described it, but was bred by Mr. Burmeister in Rio Janeiro 
from a species of Caligo . 

Leucospis coxalis. 

Exp. al. 9 lin,, long. corp. 4 lin. 

Female . Black, thickly and closely punctured, and with fine 
silvery-grey tomentum; head with green reflections above, 
brightest between the antennas, and (narrowly) round the eyes, 
and more coppery behind ; the face, which is deeply impressed, 
nearly as in 2Ietallopsis cayennensis , is likewise greenish, 
especially above; thorax black, with very slight greenish 
reflections; prothorax bordered with rufous on the sides, and 
in the middle in front, and bordered with yellow behind; 
mesothorax with a transverse yellow stripe (?) behind (obli¬ 
terated in the middle by the pin) ; tegulm rufous; antennae 
broken (first three joints black above, reddish below, scape 
with an oblong yellow spot beneath); scutellum bordered 
behind with a yellow descent; abdomen with the first seg¬ 
ment constricted ; black above, with three yellow stripes near 
the extremity, the last two bordering the base of the ovipositor 
on each side, the slenderer portion of the ovipositor rufous and 
recurved nearly to the scutellum ; mesopleura black, with a 
slight greenish reflection and with a yellow streak beneath; 
raetapleura with an oblique rufous streak, yellowish above, 
running to the base of the hind coxae; legs mostly rufous, 
varied with brown, and tibiae streaked with yellow; hind 
coxae rufous above the middle, this colour being bordered 
above and below with yellow ; lower half dark brown; hind 
femora cupreous on the outside, bordered, except at the base 
And tip, with yellow, and armed beneath with numerous small 
teeth; fore wings clouded, inner margin and hind wings lighter. 

Allied to L . tomentosa , Kirb., by the constricted first seg¬ 
ment of the abdomen, but in coloration more like L. cana - 
(lensiSy Walk., and allies. 

Buenos Aires. 
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Srnicra (?) Bergi . 

Long. corp. circa 3 lin. 

Male. Black, punctured, sparsely clothed with short bris¬ 
tles ; antennas livid; face and orbits mostly yellow ; scutellum 
unarmed, yellow, completely bisected by a longitudinal black 
line ; legs yellow; hind femora and base of hind tibiae blackish, 
the former mostly yellow above and below, and armed be¬ 
neath with numerous small teeth; abdomen subsessile, rather 
long and pointed, with three interrupted transverse yellow 
lines; wings subhyaline, with yellowish nervures. In a 
second specimen the yellow markings are more extended, the 
thoracic sutures being marked with yellow, and the pleurae 
also with small irregular yellow markings ; the hind femora 
are yellow, black at the tip, this colour extending to the base 
of the hind tibiae ; and there is a large blackish blotch in the 
middle, hardly connected with the black at the tip, and shading 
into smoky brown on the edges. 

Female . Similar to the first specimen; antennse black 
above; the thorax with small scattered yellow markings; 
abdomen with four yellow uninterrupted belts. 

Buenos Aires. Parasitic on CEJceticus platensis , Berg. 

Not very closely allied to any other species known to me. 
It somewhat resembles Conura in shape, and should perhaps 
be referred to that genus. 


XXIII. —Contributions towards a General History of the 
Marine Polyzoa. By the Rev. Thomas Hincks, B.A., 
F.R.S. 7 7 

[Continued from vol. xiv. p. 285.] 

[Plates m, yin., ix.] 

XIV. POLYZOA FROM NEW ZEALAND AND 
AUSTRALIA. 

Suborder Cheilostomata. 

Family Bicellaiiidse. 

Diachoeis, Busk. 

Diachoris elongata , n. sp. (PI. IX. fig. 1.) 

Zoctcia large, elongate, somewhat narrowed towards the 
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oral extremity, suberect, slightly separated, overlapping one 
another considerably, entirely open in front; oral valve arched 
above, straight below; two tall and stout spines at the top of 
the cell, slightly divergent, and five or six on each side, of 
which the uppermost pair is stouter than the rest and erect, 
the others slender, acuminate, bent inwards over the area; 
connecting-tubes six, short; on one side (originating between 
the second and third spines) an articulated avicularium , borne 
on a rather tall peduncular support, somewhat cup-shaped, 
expanding very slightly upwards, not swollen below, subtrun¬ 
cate above, the beak but little developed and the projecting 
extremity not hooked, mandible short, triangular, surface 
smooth and glossy; dorsal surface convex, smooth, destitute 
of spines, radical fibre given off from a small tubular projec¬ 
tion towards the upper part of the cell. Ooecium (?). 

j Loc. Napier, New Zealand ( Miss Jelly). 

In this species the large size of the cells and the two conspi¬ 
cuous prong-like spines at the summit are characteristic points. 
But the most striking feature is the avicularium (fig. 1 a ), 
which is of a peculiar type, and from the feeble development 
of its anterior portion (or beak) presents much less of the 
appearance of a bird’s head than is usual amongst the articu¬ 
lated forms. It consists of a cup-like structure of about equal 
width throughout, from the truncate upper extremity of which 
the beak projects very slightly; the peduncle is rather long. 
In form it offers a striking contrast to the avicularium of D. 
spinigera , MacG-illivray, a kindred Australian species (PI. IX. 
fig. 3). 

Diachoris quadricornuta , n. sp. (PI. IX. fig. 2.) 

Zocecia placed very closely together (smaller and more 
compact than those of the last species), slightly expanded 
below, narrowed above, overlapping (but not so much as in 
D . elongata ), entirely open in front; at the top four mode¬ 
rately sized blunt spines, and on each side from six to nine, 
set very closely together and bending inwards, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two uppermost, which are larger than the rest and 
suberect; connecting-tubes six, very short; a little below 
the top on one side an articulated avicularium of the same 
type as that of D . elongata , but smaller; peduncle very 
slender; beak more prominent than in the last species, 
sloping upwards towards the free projecting extremity; man¬ 
dible pointed, rather long and slender. Dorsal surface 
smooth, without spines. Owe turn (?). 

Loc . Australia [Miss Jelly). 
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This is a smaller species than the last, and the cells are 
more closely packed together than in D. elongata , and less 
erect. There is a great difference in the spinous armature of 
the two forms, and their avicularia are unlike. At the same 
time the two species are closely allied. 

Diachoris costata , Busk. (PL IX. fig. 4.) 

I have received specimens of this species from the Falk¬ 
land Islands (the station at which it was obtained by the 
‘ Challenger * expedition), growing on one of the red weeds. 
They exhibit a peculiarity which is not noticed by Busk. 
Gigantic avicularia are present here and there on the mar¬ 
ginal or outside cells, two or three times as large as 
those which are borne on the inner cells. This is commou 
amongst the Bugulce } to which Diachoris is most closely 
allied. These avicularia are short and very thick, and of 
equal width throughout; the beak is not prominent, rising 
very little above the top of the subjacent chamber (PL IX. 
fig. 4 d). There seems to be a certain definiteness in the mode 
of growth in this form (as in other species of Diachoris ), 
which, indeed, we might expect. 

Diachoris Magdlanica , Busk. (PL VIII. fig. 2 a-d.) 

Busk describes the mouth of this species as circular, with a 
thickened, annular peristome*. As Waters has already 
pointed out, this is an error f; the orifice is arched above 
and straight below. But when the operculum, which has a 
thickened edge on the inner side, is thrown open, it presents 
exactly the appearance described by Busk (PL VIII. fig. 2 c), 
and probably this may be the explanation of the mistake. 

The avicularium of this species is very remarkable; it is 
of great length, slender, and with very graceful outline. The 
anterior portion is carried out into a long neck-like extension, 
slightly bent at the extremity. The mandible is long, with a 
triangular base and attenuated above. The area behind the 
mandible is very large. 

The genus Diachoris , as originally defined by Busk, must 
be regarded as a purely artificial division. But most of the 
forms which have been ranked under the name present well- 
marked characters, of much significance, and are properly 
associated as a natural group. They have the cell of Bugula 
and are furnished with the capitate and articulated avicularium 
so characteristic of that genus. Indeed it is very questionable 

* Barit. Mus. Catalogue, pait i. p, 1 Challenger * pait i, 

t u Bryozoaof the Bay of Naples,” ‘Annals' for Teb. 1870, p. 121. 
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whether there is any valid giound for separating them from 
it. The disjunct cells and the more or less decumbent habit are 
the only characters that could be relied on as distinctive. The 
fiist and more important of these would seem to have little 
real significance, for it occurs as an occasional condition in 
species the cells of which are normally continuous. We have 
an instance of this in the disjunct form of the well-known 
Microporella Malusii , described in this paper. The second 
of the characters referred to is absolutely unimportant. Pro¬ 
bably the natural relationships would be best represented by 
ranking the true forms of Diachoris as a subsection of the 
genus Bugula . 

One of the species hitherto referred to it, merely because its 
cells are disjunct, and without any regard to its other and 
much more important characters, is the 1Eschora patellaria of 
Moll (~= Diachoris simplex , Heller), which is an undoubted 
Membran ipora. The short connecting processes between the 
cells vary in number; there are sometimes six of them, some¬ 
times (as in the form multi’juncta of Waters) nearly a dozen. 

So far as this portion of the structure is concerned, there 
is no essential difference between Eschara patellaria and Schizo - 
porella argentea, mihi (noticed in this paper), or the disjunct 
form of Microporella Malusii , before referred to. 

Busk, in his 1 Catalogue,’ places the genus Diachoris in 
the family Flustridas, and holds to this arrangement in his 
i Challenger 7 monograph; but, in my judgment, it has much 
closer affinity with the Bicellariiclse. The purely membranous, 
more or less boat-shaped cell agrees exactly with that of 
Bugula, whilst the articulated avicularium is an essentially 
Bicellarian character. In the Flustrine group this appendage 
exhibits a much humbler structure and the simplest primary 
forms prevail. 

I add a list of the known species and varieties of Diachoris 
as just defined:— 

Diachoris crotali, Busk. Diachoris armata, Heller. 

-Magellanica, Busk (=D. -spi nigei a, Mae GiUivray. 

Btibkei, Heller). -decumbens, MaoGfflivroy*. 

- } var.distan3,i?M£& {‘Choi- - Buskiana, Hutton. 

Unger 1 Monograph). -Hlaminata, Hincks. 

-inermis, Busk. -distans, Ilincks. 

-co&tata, Busk , -intermedia, Hincks. 

-hirtissima, Heller (Chauno&ia, -elongata, Hincks. 

Busk). -quadricomuta, Hincks. 

-, form robusta, Hincks. 

* MacGillmay place- this ibirn under Bi ama; hut the piesence of 
aticularia and the mode in which the cells are united, which differs 
essentially from that w hich is met w ith in the latter genut, teem to con¬ 
nect it with Diachoris. 
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Family Ilembraniporidae. 

Membranipora, De Blainville. 

Membranipora valdemunita, n. sp. (Pl. VII. fig. 2.) 

Zooecia pyriform, quincuncial, of a delicate vitreous material, 
area occupying more than three fourths of the front, elongate- 
oval, wholly membranous, with a slightly thickened and 
crenulate margin, on each side a little below the top a 
single spine, cell produced below the area, and on this portion 
of it a prominent central knob or (occasionally) two, one on 
each side. Oc&cium rounded, surface smooth, a subtriangular 
space in front bounded by raised lines, a median line passing 
from the centre of the oral arch backwards. Avicularia dis¬ 
tributed amongst the cells and replacing them, occasionally 
about as large as the cell, usually much smaller, elongate, 
narrow, subspatulate, margin thin and elevated round the 
sides and anterior extremity; a strong denticular process on 
each side at the origin of the mandible. 

Log. Napier, New Zealand (Miss Jelly). 

In many cases the produced portion of the cell below the 
area is wanting, or nearly so, and it then appears simply 
elongate-oval inform, but normally it would seem to be distinctly 
pyriform, as stated in the diagnosis. The avicularia are gene¬ 
rally placed singly, but sometimes occur in elusteis of three. 

Membranipora Mans, n. sp. (PL VII. fig. 5.) 

Zooecia quincuncial, short, arched and contracted above 
expanding slightly downwards, or subquadrate, sides much 
elevated, minutely granular, margin thin, not beaded, on 
each side, at the top, a stout spine; front wall wholly mem¬ 
branous, oral valve very large, arched above, straight belou, 
bordered by a chitinous edging, and with a broad membranous 
expansion round the upper part of it; on the lower margin of 
the area a broad slightly projecting lobe bearing numerous 
minute spines or prickles, enclosed by the membranous wall. 
At the base of the cells (on an intercellular space) a pointed 
avicularium (sometimes two) borne on a prominent umbo. 
Ocedum massive, very much broader than high, with a wide 
and shallow oral arch ; surface uneven, often bearing one or 
two pointed avicularia . 

Loc. New Zealand {Miss Jelly). 

In this species the wall surrounding the area is much ele¬ 
vated, and the membranous covering appeal’s depressed. There 
is a peculiarity in the oral valve j it is placed some way 
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below the top of the area and is supplemented by a broad 
membranous extension, which closes in the upper part of 
the cell. The prickly lobe on the lower margin is nearly 
concealed by the membranous wall of the area, which over¬ 
spreads it. 

Memhranipora acuta , n. sp. (Pl. VII. fig. 6.) 

Zocecia more or less distant and commonly separated by 
reticulated interspaces, clavate or pyriform; area regularly 
oval, or elongate-oval, wholly covered in by membrane, 
orifice at the very top of it, margin moderately raised and 
very delicately beaded ; the cell produced below the area and 
terminating in a pointed extremity (this is often concealed, 
and the zooecium appears simply oval); at the summit of 
each cell an avicularium , with triangular mandible, directed 
upwards, borne on a tubercle, which often occupies the centre 
ot the reticulated interspace (Pl. VII. fig. 6). Ocecium 
rounded, about as broad as high ; surface smooth, a thickened 
border round the oral arch, which is rather high and slightly 
receding ; at the base of the ovicell and partly imbedded in it 
one of the avicularian tubercles. 

Zoarium vitreous and subhyaline. 

Loc. New Zealand (Miss Jelly). 

The interspaces are frequently not reticulated, or very 
slightly so. In some cases they are of large size and occu¬ 
pied by a number of tubercles, with an orbicular orifice on the 
summit; the usual aviculiferous tubercle is also present. 
Frequently a line passes backward from the oral arch of the 
ooecium, and gives a somewhat bilobate appearance to the 
front of it; but this appearance is much exaggerated in the 
figure (PL VII. fig. 6, a). The pointed lower extremity of 
the cell (Pl. VII. fig. 6, h) is often concealed. 

Family McroporeBida. 

Micropoeella, Hincks. 

Microporella Malusii , Audonin, form disjuncta. 

(Pl. VII. fig. 4.) 

Zocecia disjunct, each of them connected by very short pro¬ 
cesses with six others; surface smooth, glossy, and porcella¬ 
neous ; one of the anterior oral spines frequently forked. 

Loc. New Zealand (Miss Jelly). 

Microporella diadema , MacGillivray, form angustipora. 
(PL VIII. fig. 3.) 

In this variety the pore is placed vertically, and is very 
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narrow and slit-like, with a slight border surrounding it. 
The surface of the cells is strongly areolated, the areolations 
radiating from the base towards a prominent ridge, which 
crosses the cell just below the pore, and partially shuts it in. 
There is an avicularium on one side or on both, a little below 
the orifice, with produced pointed mandible directed almost 
straight outwards. 

There is a remarkable change in the shape of the pore in 
this variety. In the normal state it is placed transversely, 
and is elliptical in form, sometimes slightly flattened on one 
side, and altogether of larger size (PI. VIII. fig. 3 a) ®; here 
it is a mere slit and directed vertically. There are differ¬ 
ences, too, in the size and position of the avicularia, which in 
the variety are of very considerable length, placed high up on 
the cell, and directed outwards. In the more usual form they 
are smaller, some way below the orifice, and directed obliquely 
downwards. The sculpture in the present variety is also 
very striking. 


Family Myriozoidse. 

Schizoporella, Hincks. 

Schizoporella biserialis , n. sp. (PI. VII. fig. 3.) 

? Schizoporella aracJinoides, MacGillh ray, 1 New or Little-known Poly- 
zoa, 7 part iii. p. 2, fig. 4. 

Zoceeia ovate (irregular in form), ventricose, deeply 
sutured, whitish, surface thickly covered with small punc¬ 
tures ; orifice arched above, straight below, with a central 
sinus of moderate size, rounded below and not contracted at 
the opening; peristome not raised, bearing 14-16 tall erect 
spines, set closely together; on each side (almost in a line 
with the lower maigin) frequently a single detached spine at 
a short distance from the orifice; round the base of the cell 
at its upper extiemity, and not extending below the orifice, a 
second series of spines (about ten), tall, slender, and recum¬ 
bent. Avicularia none. Ocecium subglobular, surface 
smooth and dense, three spines on each side in front of it. 

Log. Napier, New Zealand {Miss Jelly), 

Schizoporella cribrillifera , n. sp. (PL VIII. fig. 5.) 

Zooecia small, short-ovate, very irregularly disposed (turned 
in all directions), decidedly convex, distinct, surface roughened 
and furrowed, often strongly areolated, the areolations radi- 

* figure is taken from a cell which (La common with the whole 
ecActay to wbddh it belonged) was very slightly calcified. 
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ating from the base to a point below the sinus, which is 
sometimes occupied by an umbonate projection, the dividing 
lines prettily beaded; orifice arched above, lower margin 
straight, with a deep narrow sinus in the centre, slightly 
enlarged below and not contracted at the opening; peristome 
elevated round the top and sides of the orifice; many avicu- 
laria (of various sizes), elongate, subspatulate, scattered 
amongst the cells, mandible flattish. Ooecium large, of con¬ 
siderable breadth (broader than high), rounded above, ex¬ 
tended in front so as to enclose the orifice, bearing a cribrillated 
area, surrounded by a raised border, elongate semicircular; 
the surface immediately around the perforated area smooth 
and lineated longitudinally, the rest roughened. 

Zoarium white and glassy; surface rendered uneven by the 
prominent zooecia. 

Loc . Cook’s Straits, New Zealand, investing the stems of a 
Sertularella (Miss Jelly), 

In this species the surface is roughened by the prominent 
cells of the superficial layer, which stand out like little hillocks 
upon it. Amongst these are numerous deep shaft-like 
openings, at the bottom of which the orifices of the subjacent 
cells are visible. The surface of the zooecia is glistening, 
granulose, traversed (commonly) by radiating and beaded 
ridges, which mark the course of the areolas. There is 
no regularity of arrangement; the cells are strewn about 
without definite plan, scarcely two are placed alike. The 
orifice, with its very characteristic sinus, is walled in, except 
in front, by the elevated peristome, which frequently rises 
into raucronate projections at the sides. The enclosed and 
perforated area on the front of the ovicell is a curious feature. 
The opening is traversed by a central rod, giving off short 
blanches at intervals, which pass to the sides and thus form a 
number of small orifices, through which the water must have 
free access to the interior of the ooecium (PL VIIL fig. 5). 
Jullien describes* a somewhat similar structure in his Sckizo- 
jporella Fischeri ; but in this case the ooecial opening seems to 
be closed by a simple plate pierced with minute holes. 

Schizoporelh $cintillans } n. sp. (PL IX. fig. 7.) 

Zooecia quincuncial, highly calcified, ovate, moderately 
convex (sutures shallow, the boundaries obliterated in the 
older portions of the colony), front wall depressed below, 
rising gradually towards the oral region; surface porcella- 

* u Dragages du Travailleur: Bryozoaires,” Bull, de la Soc. Zool. de 
France, t. vii. (1882). 
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neons, thickly covered with nodular risings, highly polished 
and glistening, more or less punctured round the margin ; 
orifice arched above, lower margin straight, with a rather deep 
central sinus, rounded below and not contracted above; peri¬ 
stome extended and elevated in front, so as to form a semi¬ 
circular wall immediately below the sinus stretching from 
side to side; oral spines six or seven, the foremost on one 
side (?or on both), antenniform, composed of pieces fitting 
one into the other; frequently a raised circular avicularium 
towards one side of the orifice, sometimes replaced by one 
with an elongate pointed mandible, which stretches up along¬ 
side the orifice. Ocecium rounded, imbedded towards the base 
in the nodular crust, sloping steeply down from the summit 
towards the orifice, and produced in front into a lobe (slightly 
hollowed on the sides), which completely shields the entrance ; 
surface smooth, glassy, delicately lineated. 

Zoarium white; the crust piled up to a great thickness in 
the older portions, so that the cell-boundaries disappear and 
the orifices are deeply immersed. 

Log. New Zealand, on shell (Miss Jelly). 

Sckizoporella lucida, n. sp. (PL IX. fig. 5.) 

Zocecia ovate, depressed, bounded by raised lines ; surface 
roughened and minutely punctured, silvery; orifice much 
broader than high (elongated transversely), arched above, 
lower margin straight, with a small rounded sinus in the 
centre; peristome thin, elevated round the upper part of the 
orifice; on each side, a little below the inferior margin, a blunt 
spinous process. Ocecium large, rounded above, very much 
broader than high (almost reniform), the basal portion inves¬ 
ted by a belt of dull whitish calcareous crust; on the front 
surface a semicircular space, smooth and silvery, with a line 
of punctures round the border and a few scattered over the 
area ; the orifice in the ovicelligerous zooecia walled in at the 
sides by an extension of the peristome, and in front by two 
calcareous plates or lobes, which bend inwards and unite 
above, leaving a circular foramen below. Avicularia none. 

Loc. Australia, on weed (Miss Jelly). 

There is a great difference in appearance between the cells 
which are furnished with the ocecium and those which are 
not; the former are eminently picturesque. The two solid 
spinous processes below the orifice are scarcely apparent when 
the ovicell is present, but they are a notable feature in the 
younger cells. 
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Schizoporella circinata , MacGillivray. (Plate VII. fig. 1.) 

Log. Napier, New Zealand (Miss Jelly) ; Victoria (Mac- 
Gillivray ) ; off Inaccessible Island, Tristan d’Acunka (* Chal¬ 
lenger J Exped .). 

The figure of this species was prepared before I had recog¬ 
nized the identity of the New-Zealand form with MacGilli- 
vray’s species. Indeed the specimens which I have examined 
differ in some important particulars from ki3 description and 
figure. 

Instead of the single line of punctures round the margin 
there is usually a belt of them on each side of the cell, the 
central portion remaining smooth The peculiar avicu- 
larium is not noticed by MacGillivray, nor is the broad ridge¬ 
like mucio, rising into a point in the centre, which crosses 
the cell a little below the orifice. The ovicell is peculiar in 
shape, elongate, prominent, much elevated behind, narrowing 
off rapidly towards the very small orifice, perfectly smooth, 
faintly areola ted round the margin (PL VII. fig. 1, a). Busk 
( c Challenger * Monograph, p. 166) describes a u curious 
movable appendage jointed to the operculum,” with which a 
u minute fasciculus of muscular fibres ” is connected. 

Hippothoa, Lamouroux. 

? Hippothoa , n. sp. (PL VIII. fig. 4.) 

The form represented in the figure referred to above bears 
a very close resemblance to the northern H. expansa 7 Daw¬ 
son, if it be not identical with it. It also reminds us of some 
of the numerous forms of the ubiquitous Schizoporella hyalina 
which Prof. Smitt associated with Hippothoa . I must defer 
further consideration of it for the present and merely call at¬ 
tention now to the curious secondary cells (?) with which it is 
furnished. These are minute, somewhat clavate in figure, 
with a small roundish orifice at the extremity, and are 
attached in considerable numbers to the normal cells. Fre¬ 
quently one is placed on each side of the orifice. 

It is difficult to conjecture what their function may be, 
but they may remind us of the rudimentary cells, often very 
small, which are present on & hyalina, though these are 
much more highly developed. 

Loc. Napier, New Zealand. 

* My own figure is incorrect in representing the punctures as generally 
distributed over the surface. The cential portion of each cell is usually 
occupied in great part by the ooecium of the cell below it, or by the laige 
avicularium, and (as a consequence probably) is always imperforate and 
smooth. 

Ann . & Mag . N. Hist . Ser, 5. Vol. xv. 18 
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Family Escharidse (part.), Smitt. 

Lepralia, Johnston (part.). 

Lepralia cincta } n. sp. (PI. VIII. fig. 6.) 

Zocecia quincuncial, subovate, or linear oblong, or six- 
sided, wide in the middle and narrowing off towards the top 
and bottom, surrounded "by conspicuous raised lines, slightly 
convex (sutures shallow), depressed below, rising towards a 
very prominent umbo immediately below the orifice; surface 
punctured and nodulated; orifice arched and expanded above, 
contracted below, constricted by a denticle on each side, just 
above the lower margin, which curves slightly outwards; 
operculum black and glossy; frequently a small pointed avicu- 
larium on the umbo. Ooecium shallow, but of great width, 
the oral margin almost straight, surface uneven, punctured, 
sometimes bearing an umbo, extended in front so as to form a 
prominent wall-like enclosure round the orifice, with a circular 
foramen in the centre of it. 

Zoarium of a dark brown colour. 

Log. Napier, New Zealand ( Miss Jelly). 

Lepralia subimmersa , MacGrillivray. (PL VIII. fig. 1.) 

The figure shows the structure of the orifice. In the speci¬ 
men from which it was taken the surface is beautifully reticu- 
lato-punctate. The species forms large spreading crusts of a 
rich orange colour. 

Log. Warmambool ( Watts) $ Port Phillip Heads (J. B. 
Wilson ). 

XV. CHEILOSTOMATA.—MISCELLANEOUS, 

Family llyriozoidse. 

Schizoporella, Hincks. 

Schizoporella argentea , Hincks. (PI. IX. fig. 6.) 

[* Annals/ for Feb. 1881, pL ix. fig. 6.] 

An examination of the dorsal surface of this beautiful 
species shows that it presents a peculiar and very curious 
structure, and that its mode of attachment must be different 
from that which is usual amongst its congeners. The cells 
(at the back) are separated and isolated by a deep suture and 
elongate-oval in form. The surface is smooth, glassy, and 
shining; an elliptical opaque white patch occupies the 
(PI. IX. fig. 6 a) j set round the edge are six prominent 
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tubular projections, with which probably some chitinous ap¬ 
pendage may be connected. In the suture between the cells 
are six rather large foramina, which pierce through the zoarium 
and open out on the front surface, so that the zooecia may be 
regarded as, to some extent, disjunct, and attached to one 
another by six broad connecting processes. The connecting 
portions (which are within the suture) are prettily areolated 
or scalloped. 

Loc. Africa, Tahiti (Hiss Jelly). 

Family Membraniporidae. 

Membranipora, De Blainville. 

Memhranipora tr(folium, form minor. Hincks. 

(PL VIII. fig. 7.) ' 

[* Annals’ for July 1880, pi. xi. fig. 6.] 

In the account of this variety in a previous paper I have de¬ 
scribed the avicularium as pointed, but I had only a worn and 
imperfect specimen to deal with, and I am now convinced that 
this *was an error. Miss Jelly has supplied me with a fine 
example of the same form from Tahiti, in which the avicu- 
laria are undoubtedly oval. In this respect it differs from 
Memhranipora trifolium , Busk, as well as in the greater 
abundance of the avicularia (which are placed at the bottom 
of the cells) and the smaller size of the zooecia. The ocecium 
I have not seen. On the whole it seems better to regard it, 
for the present at least, as a variety of the Crag species. 

Loc. Bahia; Tahiti (Miss Jelly). M. trfolium has the 
following range:—Great Britain (north); Labrador; St. Law¬ 
rence; Spitzbergen, Greenland, Norway; Coralline Crag. 

Family Escharidse, Smitt. 

Lepralia, Johnston (part.). 

Lepralia gigas } n. sp. (PL IX. fig. 8.) 

Zoceda gigantic, quincuncially arranged, separated by deli¬ 
cate raised lines, rather irregular in shape, often elongate 
and rectilinear-oblong, or rounded and expanded above, nar¬ 
rowing off towards the truncate base, sometimes comparatively 
short, much depressed, almost perfectly flat; surface covered 
thickly with rather large punctures, which are surrounded 
by small nodular risings; orifice ample, placed some way 
below the top of the cell (the border surrounding it strongly 
granulated), arched above, the lower margin curved slightly 
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outwards, constricted a short distance above it, opercular 
denticles prominent; peristome not elevated, unarmed. On 
one side of the orifice, about halfway between the upper and 
lower margins, an avicularium, with shallow subtriangular 
mandible, directed outwards. Ooecium (?). 

Log . Trincomalee (own collection). 

The avicularium of this species is furnished with a shallow 
mandible, which is blunt above, and has much the appearance 
at first sight of being semicircular ; it is, however, correctly 
described as subtriangular. 

The large size of the cells and the flat surface are character¬ 
istic points. 

Lepralia vestita, n. sp. (Pl. IX. fig. 9.) 

Zooecia ovate, quineuncial, convex (sutures rather deep), 
smrounded by a very slight interstitial line, completely in¬ 
vested with a glossy brown epidermis, beneath which the 
surface is white and granular (the granules show as indistinct 
spots through the epidermis); orifice taller than broad, arched 
above, the lower margin curved outwards, a'slight constriction 
immediately above it; peristome much elevated round the 
orifice, suberect (forming a kind of shaft), margin white, thin, 
unarmed; on one side of the orifice or on both sides a pointed 
avicularium, leaning against the peristome and directed ob¬ 
liquely upwards. Ooecium rounded, very broad, moderately 
convex, placed behind the subtubular peristome, and covered 
by the shining epidermis. 

Log . Tahiti (Miss Jelly ); Fiji Islands, on Pinna (own 
collection). 

In a young state the cell is covered with minute punctures. 
Lepralia Poissonii , Audouin. 

# Two forms of this species occur; in one the vibracula are 
situated below the orifice and are placed horizontally, in the 
other they are vertical and placed at the side of the orifice 
near the top of it and close to the margin. There are also 
slight differences in the ooecium, but they are unimportant. 
In a specimen from the New-Zealand Tertiaries the orifice is 
very small and the vibracula are placed a good way down the 
cell^with a prominent central umbo between them. In the 
original figure by Savigny the vibracula are represented below 
the^ orifice, and the ovicells as traversed by lines (? ridges) 
radiating from the top towards the opening. These varia¬ 
tions are interesting, hut have no special significance. 

There are as many as from twelve to fourteen of the tall 
slender spines round the base of the cell in perfect specimens. 
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hoc . Bass’s Straits (Gapt. Warren ); Tahiti (both forms) ; 
New Zealand (both forms) ; New-Zealand Tertiaries, var. 
(Miss Jelly ). 

Note. —Since the foregoing was in type I have received a 
paper from Mr. MacGillivray, in which he notices several 
variations in the pore of Microporella diadema . 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

PXiATE vn. 

Fig, 1. Schizoporella drcmata^ MacGillivray. Zooecia, showing the avicu- 
laria and the suboral ridges, [The punctures are represented as 
distributed over the whole surface of the cell; but in reality the 
central portion is destitute of them and perfectly smooth, as in 
figure 1 a.] 1 a. Cell with oceeium. 

Fig, 2. Membranipora mldemunita , n. sp. 2 a. Cell with ocecium. 

Fig. 3. Schizoporella biserialis , n. sp. 

Fig. 4. Microporella Malusiij Audouin, form disjuncta, n. 

Fig. 6. Membranipora hians } n. sp. 

Fig . 6. Membranipora acuta , n. sp. 6 a. Cells with ooecia. [The hi- 
lobate appearance of the ovicell seems to be a mere abnormal 
peculiarity ; it does not occur generally.] 6 6. Cells, showing 
the prolongation below the area. 

Peats VHL 

Fig. 1. Lepralia mbimmersa , MacGillivray. 1 a . Ocecinm. 

Fig. 2 a. Diachoris MageUanica, Busk. Cell with avicularia. 2 b, 2d. 
Avicularia, showing structum 2 c. Orifice, closed and open. 

Fig. 3. Microporella diadema , MacGillivray, form angusiipora } n. 3 a. 
Normal. 

Fig. 4. Bippotkoa ? sp., showing the secondary cells. 

Figs. 5, 5 a. Schizoporella cribrillifera, n. sp. 

Fig. 6. Lep-alia cincta ) n. sp. 6 a . Ocecium. 

Fig. 7. Membranipora trifolium , Busk, form minor , Hincks. 

Peats IX. 

Fig. 1. Diachoris elongata, n. sp. 1 a . Avicularium. 

Fig. 2. Diachoris quadricoimuta, n. sp. 2 a . Avicularium. 

Fig. 3. Diachoris spinigera , MacGillivray. Avicularium. 

Fig. 4. Diachoris costata , Busk. a. Marginal avicularium* 5. One of 
the small avicularia on the inner cells. 

Fig. 6. Schizoporella lucida, n. sp. 5 a. Zocecium, showing the form of 
the primary orifice and the suboral processes. 

Fig. 6. Schizoporella argentea, Hincks. A cell showing the arrangement 
of the granules on the surface, the form of the avicularium, and 
two of the intercellular perforations. 6 a. The dorsal surface of 
the zocecium. 

Fig. 7. Schizoporella scintUlans , n. sp. 7 cl Ocecium, showing the screen¬ 
like lobe in front. 7 b . Pointed avicularium. 

Fig. 8. lepralia gigas , n. sp. [This figure is drawn to a much lower scale 
than the rest.] 

Fig. 9. Leprcdia vestita, n. sp. 
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Manual of Geology , Theoretical and Practical . By John Phillips, 
LL.D., E.R.S. In Two Parts.—Part I. Physical Geology and 
Palaeontology. By Harry Goyier Seeley, B.R.S. With Tables 
and Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. xiv and 546. London: Charles 
Griffin & Co., 1885. 

This is preeminently the age of geological text-books. Within the 
past few years we have had most elaborate manuals from two of 
the leading geologists on either side °$ the Atlantic, to say nothing 
of several excellent text-books from the pens of other writers. Prom 
time to time also the standard works of Lyell and of Murchison 
have been brought up to date. But, until the present work came 
out, no one thought of bringing the manual of the late Prof. Phillips 
into line with the modem advance of the science. Some may have 
thought the experiment a dangerous one, savouring, it might be, of 
putting new wine into old bottles, with the usual risk to both 
attendant on the process. 

Despite the great advances which have been made in geological 
studies during the last thirty years, the general principles and 
philosophy of geology had been pretty well laid down by the year 
1855, which was the date of the last edition of this work. Hence 
the author of the present Volume (Physical Geology and Palaeonto¬ 
logy) has done well to retain every page of the original work which 
appeared to him in any way valuable, so that the spirit of the old 
book might be preserved. The late Professor Phillips had a wondor- 
fully pleasant way of putting things, and it would scarcely have 
been doing justice to his philosophy and erudition to have omitted 
more than was absolutely necessary except in those cases (inevitable 
in a growing science) where subsequent investigation had shown 
that he was not quite correct in his conclusions. 

“ In endeavouring to sustain that part of the titlepage which 
describes the manual as theoretical” Professor Seeley says, “I 
have drawn to some extent upon theoretical views enunciated in 
my lectures during the ten years from 1860 to 1870, for which 
Professor Sedgwick deputed to me the practical teaching of Physical 

Geology and Palaeontology in the University of Cambridge. 

The work will be found practical too; for it aims throughout, by 
indicating localities where phenomena may be seen, at enabling 
every one to verify, and study in nature, the statements and ideas 
which are herein set forth.” 

As an appropriate introduction to Physical Geology we have a 
chapter on the earth’s density, shape, structure, and origin. A 
useful resume of the leading facts bearing on these points is given, 
the last subject conducting inevitably to cosmieal speculation. The 
author, bearing in mind that he is writing for students, speaks of 
* Mr. Croll’s dimate-in-time theory, which is based on the excen- 
trieity of the earth’s orbit, as an hypothesis, which on astronomical 
grounds is speculative, but not impossible, and deserving of atten- 
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tion. The inferences derived from the study of meteorites axe not 
without interest; since, in truth, these bodies seem to be messen¬ 
gers sent direct from Kosmos. 

Chapters III. to Till, inclusive deal with the rocks from a litho¬ 
logical and pe‘rological point of view. Dismissing the subject of 
chemistry with extreme briefness, and not entering into that of 
crystallography at all, the author dttails (1) the mineral substances 
which constitute the aqueous roclcs, and (2) those which form the 
J igneous rocks , in a series of very useful tables. The principal rock¬ 
forming minerals are divided into family groups, which have a 
certain naturalness, although such grouping might not in all cases 
suit a fastidious mineralogist. 

Next comes the “nature and origin of crystalline andigneous rocks,” 
and the “ nature, composition, and origin of water-formed rocks.” 
In dealing with the first Prof. Seeley adopts what may be termed the 
views of the metamorphic school; but when he speaks of the easy 
solubility of carbonate of lime in heated water as one of the 
agents of such changes he appears to have left out the carbonic 
acid. In a somewhat similar way he tells us that “ clay, slate, 
gneiss, granite, felstone, rhyolites may exist simultaneously as 
different conditions of the same rock.” There are not many clays 
that would make a rh} olite, we apprehend, without more of the 
solid protoxide bases than usually belongs to clays. The primary 
divisions of Basic and Acidic are artificial, but convenient. He 
divides all igneous rocks into those which contain orthoclase and 
those which contain plagioclase, further subdividing each into 
quartz-bearing and quartz-free. IJnder this arrangement the olivine- 
enstatite rocks or peridotites would seem to have no location. The 
anthor is disposed to believe that the materials of igneous rocks were 
originally the materials of stratified formations: the sorting power 
of water gives a different composition to every mile of a formation 
as it recedes from the shore. When all this was melted up the 
parts nearest the land would yield acidic rocks, the parts more dis¬ 
tant from land would form the so-called basic rocks. Previously 
(p. 35) he was disposed to regard the separation as in part 
effected by the solvent action of water. Doubtless both causes may 
exercise an influence in bringing about this singular result, for which 
Durocher was obliged to suppose two separate magmas. 

Coming now to the water-formed rocks, Prof. Seeley says that 
day has very nearly the same composition-as the mineral felspar. 
Surely not! The alkalis have in the main been removed. This is 
a most important difference, and one which bears upon the questions 
previously discussed. Kaolin rather than felspar muBt he regarded 
as the basis of most clays. Under the head of Limestones the 
anthor states that the oolite of the Secondary rocks was due to 
evaporation at the surface of the sea, so that a film was formed 
round some shell-fragment, which continued to increase in size as 
it fell through the water till it sank to the bottom. This expla¬ 
nation, be says, will also account for the uniform size of the grains 
in the same stratum. As a rule, the amount of calcium salts in the 
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water of existing seas is small, so that, unless the Jurassic seas were 
differently constituted in this respect, the granules must have fallen 
through an immense depth before a mere film could have become an 
oolitic ^grain. All evidence, such as that of reef-building corals &c., 
goes to show that the oolitic seas were shallow, at least in England. 
This chapter terminates with a table of the chief British strata, with 
indications of the prevalent mineral character of the beds, &c. This 
is a useful table, though the major divisions are very unequal. For 
instance, the Trias, Permian, and Carboniferous arc undivided, hut 
the Jurassic system is split up into Lias, Lower Oolites, Peloliihic, 
and Psammolithic (part), an arrangement which few teachers would 
recommend to their pupils. The fact is that Professor Seeley is a 
law unto himself, a hind of geological nonconformist; and in this 
instance he seems to have taken a pleasure in defying the rules of the 
International Geological Congress. 

Under the heading of “ Petrology 99 he deals with the phenomena of 
stratigraphy, and under that of “ The Physical and Mineral History 
of Stratified Boots ” he again discusses the subject ol sands, clays, 
limestones, &e., not forgetting such concretionary bodies as flints. 
A short chapter on coral-reefs closes this section of Physical 
Geology. 

The two succeeding chapters deal with Physiographic Geology, 
including the study of coast-lines and their origin, and the general 
features of scenery in their relation to geological phenomena; and 
this again leads, in a third chapter (xi.), to that part of dynamic 
geology which relates to the action of water in modelling the outer 
crust of the earth. There is probably no more interesting branch 
of geological science than this, certainly none more popular. Al¬ 
though much is theoretical, especially when we come to deal with 
subjects of past geographies, yet there is so much that is practical 
about it, that almost every intelligent tourist can, up to a certain 
point, make some portion of this branch of the science his own. 
Professor Seeley gives a sketch of the physical history of the 
British Islands and the Channel, and treats generally of the origin 
of geographical features, such as islands, plains, valleys, &c. 

As the origin of lakes has given rise to much discussion in recent 
years, it may not he without interest to note the views of an author 
like Professor Seeley on the points involved;—(1) “ Nearly all the 
great lakes of the world,” he says (p. 134), “ owe their existence to 
direct upheaval of the ocean floor.” As instances he gives the great 
Bussian lakes Ladoga and Onega, which are merely prolongations 
of the Gulf of Finland, leading northward to the White Sea, and are 


the remains of a channel partly dried up. Consideration of the 
lakes of Central Asia, many of which are salt from evaporation, 
serves to demonstrate how recent the last elevation of the country 
from the sea has been. Lake Baikal is a freshwater lake, yet it 
contains a large number of salt-water types of animals. Hence it 
may he concluded that Lake Baikal was originally a portion of the 
great Central-Asian sea, and was one of the deepest pools in its 
hed* previous to the elevation of the mountain-axis of the old world. 
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(2) A second group of lakes has "been produced as a consequence of 
compressions which have thrown the rocks into parallel folds on a 
smaller scale; when these are closed by tilting, so as to have no 
outlet for the drainage, fiord-like lakes, such as those on the west 
coast of Scotland and elsewhere, are the result. (3) A third group 
is also exemplified by some in Scotland, where the waters lie along 
anticlinal folds or saddles. (4) The fourth group of lakes comprises 
those which have been excavated by ice; some are dammed up at 
their lower end, but others lie in depressions excavated in the solid 
rock. Several of the lakes of Cumberland, he says, are susceptible 
of explanation in this way. A very neat woodcut representing 
Grasmere adorns this page, whence we may suppose that Professor 
Seeley regards this lake as a case in point. But no allusion is 
made in the text to the figure, and this practice obtains occasion¬ 
ally throughout the book. 

A very large portion of the manual is devoted to volcanic pheno¬ 
mena. After a sketch of the nature and origin of volcanic energy, 
the author records the manifestations of volcanic action, and then 
he plunges once more headlong into the rocks. Chapter XIY. 
Nature and Origin of Igneous Eocks. Chap. XY. The Granitic 
or Plutonic Group of Eocks. Chap. XYI. History of British Plu¬ 
tonic Eocks. Chap. XYII. The History of Yolcanic Eocks. By no 
means the least interesting chapter in the book is that devoted to 
the history of volcanic activity in Britain. The literature of this 
subject, one may say, is peculiarly the growth of the last twenty 
years or even less, so that many rocks, whose nature was unknown 
in the days of Prof. Phillips, are now recognized as having had a 
volcanic origin. The pre-Cambrian volcano of St. David’s has the 
place of honour at the head of the list, and the great volcanic masses 
of Lower Silurian age (Cambrian according to Prof. Seeley's classi¬ 
fication) in North Wales and the Lake District are duly recorded, 
whilst Scotland and Cornwall appear to have been the principal 
seats of volcanic forces in Devonian times. Scotland was again 
uneasy during portions of the Carboniferous epoch. The Secondary 
period was not one of marked vulcanicity iu these islands, though 
there are many interesting volcanic rocks near Exeter and in other 
parts of Devonshire associated with the Triassic strata of that 
county. The Tertiary volcanic rocks of the north of Ireland and 
west of Scotland and their results are dealt with in the concluding 
portions of the chapter. 

After Btating some of the results of volcanic energy from a dyna¬ 
mical point of view, Prof. Seeley for the third time plunges into the 
rocks. Accordingly we have a chapter on metamorphism, and one 
on the distribution of gneiss and mica-schist; and he concludes the 
section of physical geology with the history of mineral veins, and an 
account of the chief mineral deposits in Britain. Under the head 
of British copper-mines we note that the Carboniferous Lime¬ 
stone ” of Paiys Mountain in Anglesey has long been productive of 
copper. The age of the strata in Parys Mountain may still be a 
matter of dispute; but this is the first time we ever heard of those 



beds being referred to the Carboniferous Limestone. The views of 
Daubree as to the origin of cassiterite and its associated minerals 
are quoted at some length. 

Physical Geology, of which a brief and inadequate notice has been 
given"above, occupies 436 pages of the entire volume, and no small 
portion of this, as we have seen, is devoted to the more intimate 
study of the rocks. Prof. Seeley has, in fact, been deeply bitten by 
that love of petrology (using this term also to include lithology) 
which is so characteristic of the present day. We notice here (as, 
indeed, throughout the whole of this portion of the work) the results 
of diligent and careful inquiry carried on in a philosophical and un¬ 
biassed spirit. Some critics might perhaps demur to the general 
arrangement as being rather complex ,• but of the excellence of a 
large portion of the matter there can he no donbt. Considering that 
the chief scope of Prof. Seeley’s studies has hitherto lain in quite 
another direction, his grasp of petrological questions is remarkably 
good. It would be most ungenerous not to admit this to the full, 
even though some unimportant errors may be demonstrable. 

The two remaining chapters are devoted to Palaeontology, con¬ 
cluding with a review of the succession of animal life. As may be 
supposed, this portion of the work is full of interest, though parts of 
it read more like an essay than a text-book. In common with 
most modem authors, Prof. Seeley considers that existing creatures 
are the descendants of a long chain of preexisting creatures, and 
thus Palaeontology becomes the history of the succession of life on 
the earth. “ It bspins with a remote past, when the great groups 
of organisms were already characterized, and many surviving genera 
were in existence.” 

Dealing with the question of the “ Origin of Species,” he points 
out the logical defect in Darwin s original argument, since that 
author did not explain the cause of structural variation. Prof. 
Seeley claims that as far back as 1862 he had already indicated, in 
the 4 Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society/ that the 
fundamental active principle in evolution is physiological causation, 
which, though not uninfluenced by external conditions, is more 
dependent upon circumstances of function. This view has of course 
presented itself to most biologists, and some have gone even further 
to the length of expressing their surprise that, on the whole, the 
process of structural change has been so slow throughout the suc¬ 
cessive ages—so slow, indeed, that some existing forms are almost 
identical with those of a tolerably remote past. This subject is 
well treated of under the head of “ Persistent Types of Life.” The 
author considers that the direction of physiological variation is always 
towards increased complexity of structure; but the direction of 
variation under external influences is often towards increased Sim*’ 
pliedty of structure. Hence, apparently, the two tendencies serve 
partly to balance each other. 

The author, bearing in mind that be is writing a text-book, 
dosaw that “ every fossil, like every plant and animal, must be 
referred to ite ‘genus’ and ‘species/ and we need to have clear 
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ideas of the nature of the facts indicated by these terms.” He even 
defines a <c genus,” and illustrates the definition by reference to the 
characteristics of certain genera of Lamellibranchs, showing their 
mutual relations. We do mot find, however, that he has ventured 
on the definition of “ species.” The fact is that, when once the 
doctrine of evolution is adnitted in all its entirety, the ideas 
attaching to such expressions as “ genus ” and “ species ” lose some¬ 
what of their definition. Nevertheless they are necessities in 
classification; and even if they do not absolutely exist in nature, it 
becomes necessary, as by a sort of legal fiction, to presume that they 
do exist, for purposes of scientific arrangement. But the palaeontolo¬ 
gist has to deal with the element of time in addition to his other 
difficulties, and thus for him, far more than for the simple student 
of recent life, does it become necessary not to place too rigid a 
definition on “ genus ” and “ species.” There are occasions when 
we must dare to be illogical. 

After describing some of the varieties of deposit, Prof. Seeley 
discusses the phenomena attendant upon Life, such as its succession 
in time, migration, the origin of faunas, extinction of species, 
homotaxis, <fcc., concluding with an account of the existing distribu¬ 
tion of life, and the relations of living to fossil forms. Of the col¬ 
lateral subjects in this connexion he alludes to the climatal conditions 
of ancient seas, which he considers must rest on physical evidence. 
“ Ice-scratched stones, glaciated rocks, and bonider-clay may prove 
conditions of great cold ,* but we are acquainted with no physical 
evidence that would demonstrate heat as a climatic condition of the 
earth.” This may he so, hut surely there exists biological evidence 
of temperature in the presence of reef-building corals, which now 
require an isochryme not lower than 69° F. Such an inference has 
been held legitimate by Prof. Dana, in common with most geolo¬ 
gists ; and it is certainly a singular coincidence that a life assem¬ 
blage presenting some analogies with that of the Jurassic should, 
at the present day, he found in and about Australia, where reef- 
builders abound. Prof. Seeley is a bit of an iconoclast, and few 
things give him more pleasure than to upset, or try to upset, a pre¬ 
valent belief. We say nothing about such a case as that of the 
Stonesfield mammals, for it is in dealing with the Mammalia that 
the most erroneous inferences as to climate have been drawn, as is 
very aptly pointed out by the author in the c<tse of the mammalian 
remains of our valley-gravels. 

Finally, we are presented with a brief abstract of the succession 
of life on the earth in geological time—not the least useful portion 
of the entire volume, and certainly the most suitable for a manual, 
since there is a great amount of condensed information well brought 
up to date, and less of the theoretical than elsewhere. The figures 
too are instructive and germane to the subject. It is almost un¬ 
necessary to add that the portion devoted to the Yertebrata is par¬ 
ticularly good. 

Many of the views which have been developed and perfected in 
the present work were originally brought forward by the author in 
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the * Armais.’ Prom early days he gave evidence of a powerful and 
eminently original genius, and he has continued to develop on 
these lines until he has arrived at his present eminent position as a 
practical geologist and philosophic writer. We may confess to a 
suspicion that such a high-stepper is not best seen in the harness 
of a text-book; nevertheless the present work is full of instructive 
matter, whilst the philosophical spirit which it displays will doubtless 
charm many a reader. No one has shown more convincingly than 
the author that, in all ways, the past contains within itself the 
interpretation of the existing world—a truth which biologists 
should lay to heart. At the same time the geographer is taught to 
seek an explanation of existing phenomena in the physical revolu¬ 
tions (not necessarily catastrophes) of successive ages. 

On a Method to be followed in Prehistoric Studies. [Sur une Methods 
a suivre dans les Etudes Prehistoriques^] By Eug£ne van Over- 
loop. 8vo. 114 pp., with three Maps. Brussels: Muquardt, 
Merzbach, and Falck, 1884. 

In this interesting memoir, dedicated to the Anthropological 
Society of Brussels, the author insists upon the recognition of the 
natural surroundings of early man being highly necessary for a 
knowledge of his ways and habits, and quite indispensable, however 
much a study of his stone implements and their probable uses may 
help the inquirer. To tills end he has applied himself to a careful 
examination of a special district, where such relics of prehistoric 
(or, as he prefers, “ premetallic ”) people are abundant—namely, 
a part of Flanders to the east of the Terneuzen Canal (Canal de Ter- 
neuse). 

The general flatness of this country and the complicated inter¬ 
section of its streams and waterways have not hindered M. van 
Overloop in his work. Using the ordnance-survey or military map 
of the district (pi. i., on a scale of y^w), to some extent, with its 
contour-lines and other indications of the existing condition of the 
country, the author has carefully examined this particular region 
(of about 4000 hectares), and mapped the higher grounds as distinct 
from the alluvial flats (pi. ii., scale yy-^), and marked the spots 
(always on one or other of the plateaus or patches of rising ground) 
where stone implements have been fonnd. In this he has also 
judged for himself, by bbe consideration of natural features, geolo¬ 
gical characters, the modes of cultivation and occupation, and the 
run of former channels of the natural drainage, as recorded in old 
maps and histories. He has also carried his observations on the 
altered river-courses further to the south-west, and a portion of the 
national map (scale y^-gy^) is appended for reference. The actual 
condition of the fauna and flora, forests and marshes, dry land and 
rivers, wild beasts, birds, and fisheries of the district under notice in 
early historic times, as noticed in old writings, is detailed; and what 
was known of the former population by the Homans and others is 
carefully noted. 
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Such, then, constitute the data on which the author says that our 
ideas about primitive peoples can be formed, supplemented by what 
we can learn about the probable uses and applications of their stone 
implements, the sole actual memorials of those early men. M. van 
Overloop’s suggested “ method of study ” is not new to archaeolo¬ 
gists ; but it is here carried out with great care, and illustrated with 
precision, over a considerable tract of a very interesting country. 


Annual Beport and Proceedings of the Belfast Naturalists' Fields 
Club for 1883-4. (Twenty-first Year.) Ser. 2, vol. ii. part 4. 
8vo. Pp. 215—258, with 18 plates: 1884. With Appendix 
YIII.: 1885. A. Mayne: Belfast. 

Seveeai, pleasant and instructive excursions of the Club to places in 
the North of Ireland are duly recorded, and the proceedings of the 
Meetings during the Winter Session. At one of these evening 
meetings a valuable paper “ On tho Age of the Basalts of the North¬ 
east Atlantic,” as deduced chiefly from a study of the fossil plants 
found associated with them, was read by J. S. Gardner, E.L.S., 
F.G.S., &c. (pp. 254-290, with a plate, illustrating Tamms Swan - 
stoni, Pinus Bailyi , P. plutonis , Tsuga Heerii, Cuprcssus Pritchardi , 
and Cryptomeria Sternbcrgi). A meteorological summary for 1884 
is given at pp. 293-296. An Appendix (No. Till, of the series) 
contains Mr. A. C. Haliday’s (1) Notes on Irish Coleoptera, edited by 
Mr. S. A. Stewart; (2) The Cromlechs of Antrim and Down, by 
Mr. W. Gray, containing valuable notes on tbe meaning of the word 
and on cromlechs generally, and on sixteen cromlechs in the County 
Antrim and fourteen in County Down; these, figured in fourteen 
sketches, fill seven plates; (3) Notes on the Prehistoric Monuments 
at Carrowmore, near Sligo; and the Battlefield of the Northern 
Moytura, by Mr. C. Elcock, illustrated by seven figures in four plates. 


PROCEEDINGS OP LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

November 19, 1884.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read:— 

1. “ Note on the resemblance of the Upper Molar Teeth of an 
Eocene Mammal {Neoplagiaulaoc, Lemoine) to those of Tritylodon 
By Sir Richard Owen, E.C.B., P.R.S., P.G.S. 

In this paper the author referred to the genus Neoplagiaidax, 
described by M. Lemoine from tbe Eocene of Rheims, as pre- 
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senting premolars so like those of tho Mesozoic genus Plagiaulace as 
to have suggested the above name, while the true molars in the 
upper jaw resembled those of his South-African genus Tritylodon 
even more nearly than those of Microlestcs and Stereognathus , with 
which the latter were compared. The lower molars of Neopla- 
giaulax have only two, instead of three, longitudinal series of tuber¬ 
cles : and the author suggested that this may have been the case 
also in Tritylodon \ and that the detached molars, on which the genus 
Microhstes is founded, may also belong to the lower jaw. 


2. u On the Discovery in one of the Bone-caves of Creswell 
Crags of a portion of the Upper Jaw of Elephas primigenius , con¬ 
taining, in situ the first and second Milk-molars (right side).” By 
A. T. Metcalfe, Esq., F.G.S. 

The specimen exhibited to the Society and now described was 
obtained from one of the Creswell bone-caves before the commence¬ 
ment of their systematic exploration by a Committee of the British 
Association. The bone-caves are in the Lower Magnesian Lime¬ 
stone of the Permian, not far from the southern limit of that deposit 
near Nottingham. The locality was described, and it was shown that 
the ravine in which the caves occur has been cut in tho limestone 
by the little river Wollen, which probably began by excavating a 
cavern the whole length of the ravine. The roof of this cavern 
must have fallen in, and the minor lateral caverns, in which hone- 
deposits are found, are now similarly being converted into side 
ravines. 

The fossil was found in 66 Pin-Hole Cave,” the most westerly on 
the north or Derbyshire side of the ravine, about 6 inches below 
the base of the surface-soil, here 4 inches deep. The cave has been 
described in the Society’s Journal (vol. xxxi. p. 679), by Rev. J. M. 
MeHo. who in 1875 obtained from this spot bones of the Arctic 
fox (Cants lagopus ). As the particular mammoth teeth (first and 
second milk-molars of the upper jaw) occurring in tho fossil were 
wanting in the National Collection, the author has undertaken to 
present the specimen to the British (Natural History) Museum. 

3. 46 Notes on the Remains of Elephas prhniqenius from the 
Creswell Bone-cave.” By Sir R. Owen, K.C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c. 

The author noticed the various descriptions by Cuvier and himself 
of milk-molars of Elephas pnmigenms , and pointed out that all 
hitherto known were found detached. The present is the first 
known occurrence of the two earliest milk-molars in situ . The 
specimen discovered by Mr. Metcalfe is a portion of the fore part 
of the maxilla of a very young Elephant with the teeth of the right 
side preserved, the corresponding teeth of the left side and their 
sockets having been broken away. Of the two teeth thus obtained 
descriptions and measurements were given. The first tooth is much 
ytwcsi, feat only the anterior portion of the second has undergone 
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wear, the two hindmost divisions of this tooth not having risen into 
use. 

It is shown that these first teeth of E. primigenius differ much 
less from the corresponding milk-molars of the Indian Elephant 
than the later teeth do, the thickness of the constituent enamel- 
plates being but little less in proportion, and the principal distinc¬ 
tion being the greater relative breadth of the second molar, espe¬ 
cially towards the base of the crown. 

4. “ On the Stratigraphical Position of the Lower and Middle 
Jurassic Trigonia of North Oxfordshire and adjacent districts S’ By 
Edwin A. Walford, Esq., P.G.S. 

The author spoke of the value of the TAgonia as stratigraphical 
guides and of the wealth of the Oolitic deposits of North Oxfordshire 
in number of species as well as of individual forms. He alluaed to 
the recent discovery by Northampton geologists of Trigonia literata* 
and T. pulcliella in the centre of their county. By the presence of 
certain Trigonia as well as of corals and bored stones he endeavoured 
to prove the extension of a stratum at the base of the Clypeus-g rit 
at Eawler, as far as Hook Norton, also in North Oxfordshire, where 
the bulk of the Inferior Oolite was of an altogether different type. 
In Mr. "Watford's list were nearly thirty species and varieties from 
the Bajocian beds. To the lower horizons there belonged but one 
local form and no species of special stratigraphical value. The 
presence of a few other fossils supposed to be characteristic was the 
only evidence of beds below the zone of Ammonites Jtfurchisonice. 
Series C, which appeared to be of the age of the lower Trigonia - 
grit, bad yielded the greater part of the Trigoniaz mentioned, several 
of them being peculiar to the horizon, whilst others were local 
species. The higher beds had yielded some apparently undescribed 
forms, whilst hitherto unrecorded species were quoted from the 
Great Oolite and Porest Marble. One Oolitic species (T. Lycettii) 
was described as new. 

December 3, 1884.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., 

President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read:— 

“ On the Lower Eocene Plant-beds of the Basaltic Eonnation 
of Ulster.” By J. Starkie Gardner, Esq., E.G.S. 

The paper commenced with a brief outline of the physical features 
of the basaltic area iu Ireland. The beds whence plants have been 
obtained form a quadrilateral, the angles of which are BaBintoy, 
Glenarm, Ballypalady, and Lough Neagh. The Ballintoy beds are 
very incompletely explored, and have so far yielded few species. The 
Glenarm beds are situated in a disused mine, filled with water, 
which was drained by the author. The plants are well preserved 
in a matrix of white sandy day. The Ballypalady plants are less 

* The author subsequently came to the conclusion that this was a 
distinct species, which he has described under the name of T. north - 
amptonensis. 
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perfectly impressed in a matrix of ochreous earth. Many of the 
plants are common to both; but Ballypalady possesses a whole 
group of conifers, including a cypress, yew, many pines and firs, 
not met with elsewhere; while Glenarm is richer in leafy trees. 
Among the plants in common are two which still exist, Cryjptomeria 
and a peculiar Pteris with reticulated venation. Among extinct 
plants the presence of Macclintochia especially points to their age 
being the same as the Heersian fiora of Gelinden in Belgium, a 
stage very low in the Eocene. The Lough-Neagh beds are esti¬ 
mated to he as much as 500 feet thick, aDd their fiora shows them to 
be interbasatoie, and therefore Eocene instead of Pliocene as hitherto 
sometimes supposed. The great extent these beds formerly held is 
shown by the area over which silicified wood derived from them 
lies scattered. The basalts, here as elsewhere, have been enor¬ 
mously denuded; and the author believes that the horizon of the 
Mull leaf-bed is not anywhere present in Ireland. The Mull bed 
is regarded in this paper as probably of about the same age as the 
Woolwich and Beading series of the London Basin; it was deposited 
on the flat banks of a river liable to inundation; while the Irish beds 
are fluviatile, not lacustrine, with the probable exception of those of 
Lough Neagh, which may be lacustrine. 


December 14, 1884.—W. Carruthers, Esq., E.B.S., Yice- 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read:— 

1. “ On the Decent Discovery of Pteraspidian Eish in the Upper 
Silurian Bocks of North America” By Prof. E. W. Claypole, B.A., 
B.Sc. Lend., F.GJ3. 

The fossils now described from Pennsylvania are the first authentic 
remains of fishes found in the Silurian rooks of America, and some 
of them are the oldest undoubted vertebrates yet discovered. * Pre¬ 
viously fish had not been detected in America below the Devonian 
Corniferous Limestone of Ohio, and the Lower Devonian of Canada. 

The most important fish-remains hitherto known from beds of 
Silnrian age are from the hone-bed of the Upper Ludlow rocks, one 
specimen, the oldest in Europe with the exception of Pander's 
doubtful Conodonts, having been recorded from the Lower Ludlow. 
The fossils now described are closely allied to the twe Ludlow 
types and consist of the spines known as Ouch us, and the shields 
referred to Scajphasjyis and belonging to the peculiar family Pter- 
aspidae. 

The author entered into a detailed comparison of the En glish 
Silurian Pfceraspids as described by Professors Huxley and Bay 
L&nkester, and those now discovered in America. He described the 
three layers of which the shields of the Pennsylvanian Pteraspids 
are composed, and proposed for their reoeption a new genus, Poles- 
fltgris. He considers the Pteraspidse in which no bony structure 
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has been detected, a distinct family from the Cephalaspidae, which 
exhibit that structure. 

He then proceeded to correlate the American beds yielding Pales- 
aspis with the Ludlow beds of England- The American fish were 
chiefly found in the Bloomfield Sandstone at the top of the middle 
division or variegated shale of the fifth group of Rogers. This 
fifth group of the Pennsylvanian Survey immediately underlies the 
Water-lime, corresponding to the English Lower Ludlow, and has 
been shown by the writer to represent the Onondaga shale of New 
York. The position of the latter in the series is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing sections taken from Prof. James Hall:— 

Hew Yoke. Great Britain. 

Lower Helderberg .Wanting. 

Water-lime ... Lesmahago beds. 

Onondaga salt group . Wanting. 

Niagara group ..Wenloek Limestone. 

The last two were considered representative by Sir R. Murchison, 
and this view has never been disputed. 

It therefore appears that the Pennsylvanian Pteraspids from the 
Bloomfield Sandstone are older than Scaphaspis ludensis of the 
Lower Ludlow by the time required for the deposition of 200 feet 
of strata. But 1000 feet below the horizon just named commi¬ 
nuted fish-scales are found in beds containing Leperditia alta; and 
again, 700 feet lower, in the iron sandstone near the middle of the 
Clinton group, which corresponds to the English Upper Llandovery 
beds; and 200 feet below the Ore Sand-rock, broken plates, with 
the superficial striation of Palceaspis and a few fine spines of 
Onchus (described as O. Olintoni) are met with. The horizon is 
well defined, for the Ore Sand-rock contains Beyrichia lata, Oalymene 
Olintoni , Ormoceras vertebratum , and other characteristic fossils. 
The iron sandstone also contains white pellets, apparently of copro- 
litic origin, and containing 32 per cent, of phosphate of lime. 

Previously reported discoveries of fish in American Silurian rocks 
were discussed, and their supposed age shown to be erroneous. The 
paper concluded with the description of two species of Palceaspis 
(P. americana and P. bitruncata), of Onchus pennsyhanicus from the 
Bloomfield Sandstone, Onondaga group, and of Onchus Olintoni from 
the iron sandstone of the Clinton group, 

2. “ Notes on species of Phyllopora and Tkamniscus from the 
Lower Silurian Rods, near Welshpool, Wales” By George Robert 
Yine, Esq. (Communicated by Prof. P. Martin Duncan, E.R.S., 
F.G.S.) 

In this paper a species of Phyllopora from the Caradoc beds of 
Wern-y-scadog, Uanfyllin, was described as P. iumula , and a Tham- 
niscus from the volcanic ash of Middleton Hill, near Welshpool, 

Ann . & Mag . N. Hist. Ser. 5. Voh xv. 19 
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probably of Bala age, as T, antiquu% both from a collection sent by 
Mr. J. B. Morgan, of Welshpool, to Prof. Lapworth for identi¬ 
fication. A list of the species of Phyllopora , hitherto described from 
Lower-Silur ian beds, and of both Upper and Lower Silurian forms 
of Thamniscus , was added, and the relations of the various known 
species to those described in the present paper were discussed at some 
length. 


January 28, 1885.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., IL.D., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communication was read:— 

“On some new or imperfectly known Madreporaria from the 
Great Oolite of the Counties of Oxford, Gloucester, and Somerset.” 
By B. F. Tomes, Esq., F.G.S. 

The main object of the present paper, which is supplementary to 
one already published in the Quarterly Journal (vol. xxxix. p. 168), 
was to describe a section of the Great Oolite at Milton, in Oxfordshire, 
another at the Lime-kiln quarry near Cirencester, and some out¬ 
crops of the same beds in the neighbourhood of Bath, on Farley 
Down, Combe Down, and Hampton Down, the localities from which 
so many of the types of corals described by MM. Milne-Edwards 
and Haime had been derived. Lists of the corals obtained from par¬ 
ticular beds in each of the sections mentioned were given, and several 
of these corals were described as new, remarks being appended as 
to a few previously described forms. In conclusion, a brief descrip¬ 
tion was added of the conditions under which the coralliferous de¬ 
posits in the neighbourhood of Bath had been formed, and of their 
probable correlation with the Great-Oolite strata of Oxfordshire. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On a new Genus of the Family Sarcopsyllidse. 

By WlADIMJR SCHIMKEWITSCH. 

In the month of May 1884, N. A. Majew sent me from Turkestan 
a considerable number of specimens of a still undescribed flea, 
which attaches itself, after the fashion of a mite, to the bodies of 
cattle, and causes an exceedingly serious injury to the herds feeding 
in the mountain-valleys of the Tjan-Schan. The statements pub¬ 
lished in the Turkestan journals, and likewise communicated to me 
by Majew, run as follows:—The distribution of this parasite is con¬ 
fined to the valleys of the Tjan-Schan and the Baissaur mountains 
(the source of the river Tschilika). It also frequently occurs in 
Tasdbkent and Tsischgent, upon cattle driven there for sale. The 
parasite appears in the autumn, when snow is already lying upon 
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the mountains, and it is to be observed in the greatest abundance 
during severe frosts. This flea is parasitic upon horses, sheep, 
camels, and horned cattle, in which it produces great debilitation of 
the organisms, and in the young animals even death. The Xirgise 
name it AlaJcurt , i. e. motley worm or motley insect, for originally 
the AlaJcurt is nearly black in colour, but when distended it be¬ 
comes white with variegated bands. 

The examination of this parasite convinced me that it belongs to 
the family Sarcopsyllidse, forming a new genus of that family. In 
consideration of the worm-like form of the body of a distended 
parasite I propose to name it Vermipsylla , and for a specific name 
I let its loeal denomination, AlaJcurt, stand. All the specimens of 
Vermipsylla AlaJcurt that I have received prove to be females, from 
which we may conclude that the males do not attach themselves to 
the bodies of the cattle and become distended. Even the manner of 
the distention exactly resembles that of Rhynchopsylla pulex —that 
is to say the ehitinous rings of ’the abdomen separate from each 
other, during which they retain their proper distribution, but no 
longer touch one another, while at the same time the subchitinous 
membrane situated beneath the ehitinous scales of the abdomen 
becomes extended. 

I now pass to a brief description of this form. The length of the 
strong distended female attains 6 millim. The colour of the head 
and thorax and of the abdominal rings is dark brown; the sub- 
ehitinous membrane is milk-white. The head is of considerable 
size; it is rounded off on the dorsal surface, and slopes strongly 
from behind forward. The antennal pit is situated nearly in the 
middle of the head, and the eyes, which are pretty large, are situated 
in the anterior half of the head near its inferior margin (compare 
Rhynchopsylla). The maxillae have the form of triangular lancet¬ 
like plates* pointed in front, but the apex is not bent backwards, 
as is the case in Rhynchopsylla . 

The formula of the maxillary palpi is 3 :1: 2 : 4. In the organ¬ 
ization of the labium Vermipsylla deviates from both the families 
of Aphaniptera. The palpiform parts of the labium are divided 
into false joints of uncertain number, varying between eleven and 
fourteen. Each false joint bears at its anterior extremity a pair 
of minute hairs, of which the outer one is much more developed. 
The basal joint, which is much longer, bears on each side a pair of 
equally developed hairs; and the terminal joint, which is also 
longer, bears two tufts of short blunt seta. The upper edge of the 
tongue is quite smooth. The mandibles have at the extremity only 
two claw-like teeth, which are directed outwards. The mandibles, 
labium, and tongue are of equal length, and more than twiee as 
long as the maxillary palpi. The second joint of the antenna* has 
a cup-like form, and bears at its outer margin (in the position of 
rest) a row of \ery long hairs which entirely cover the third joint. 
This latter has no emaiginations, but it has some folds. The ante¬ 
rior margin of the antennal pit is thickened, but the row of hairs 
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is deficient on the posterior margin. The pronotum is very feebly 
developed, the mesonotum is rather longer, and the metanotum ex¬ 
ceeds in length both the preceding taken together. 

In the organization of the pleurae and of the wing-like scales of 
the metathorax no particular deviations from the typical forms are 
to be observed. The formula of the tarsus of the anterior legs is 
4:3:1:2:5 ; that of the intermediate legs is the same; in the 
posterior tarsi the formula is 4:3:2:1:5. 

The coxae of the intermediate legs are more developed than those 
of the anterior pair, and those of the posterior legs are still more 
developed. Between the metanotum and the dorsal plate of the first 
abdominal segment there is a quadrangular ehitinous plate without 
hairs, which may perhaps represent the rudiment of an additional 
abdominal segment. The first abdominal segment is represented by 
a quadrangular dorsal plate. Every following segment, from the 
second to file seventh inclusive, consists of a dorsal plate, the lower 
margins of which extend backward in a wing-like process, and of 
two ventral plates, which are united in the middle line. The ven¬ 
tral plates are crescentiform, with the convex margin directed 
forward. 

On the second segment the ventral plates are nearly quadran¬ 
gular. The eighth segment has no dorsal plate, and is represented 
only by two ventral plates, which are of much more considerable 
size than the preceding ones, and these are separated from each 
other below. These plates are also crescentiform, with the con¬ 
vexity directed downwards. On the anterior branch of the crescent 
is placed the stigma of the eighth segment, and on tho posterior 
cue an oval surface, which is densely clothed with hairs. The 
ninth segment is represented by a dorsal plate, the anterior part of 
which bears a surface covered with very minute hairs, which stand 
upon specially circumscribed clear spots j the hinder part of this 
plate is entirely without hairs. 

There are also belonging to the ninth segment two ventral quad¬ 
rangular plates soldered together in the middle line, and these are 
covered with small hairs. The anus is situated in the eighth seg¬ 
ment in front of its ventral plates. 

In the distribution of the stigmata we observe no deviation, 
except in the case of the stigma of the eighth segment. Two pairs 
of small stigmata are placed upon the pro- and mesothorax, one 
pair of similar small stigmata upon the ventral plates of the eighth 
segment. Upon the w'ing-like scales of the metathorax and upon 
the anterior lower angles of the dorsal plates of segments 2-7 ol 1 
the alxlomen there are stigmata of considerable size beset with 
small hairs at the margins. 

With respect to the clothing of hairs and setae the following is 
to he remarked. On the lower surface of the head there are no 
spines, and the crest of spines on the pronotum is also deficient. 
On the bead the hairs are situated in front of the eyes and behind 
the antennal pits. On each side of the mouth there is a seta, 
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which exceeds the maxillae in length. On the dorsal plates of the 
thorax and abdomen the clothing is as follows :—The posterior hairs, 
which are much longer, are distributed in regular rows, and the 
anterior hairs, which are of smaller size, are scattered without any 
particular order. A similar distribution is to be observed upon the 
ventral plates of the ninth segment. On the other ventral plates 
the little hairs show no particular arrangement, and the ventral 
plates of the second segment are quite without hairs. The superior 
extremities of the pleurae of the meso- and metathorax, as also the 
wing-like scales, are clothed with hairs, arranged upon the pleurae 
in two, upon the scales in three rows. Further, the unpigmented 
cuticle of the abdomen is covered with transversely arranged rows 
of the smallest possible hairs. The coxae of the first pair of legs are 
covered with hairs only in front, as also the coxse of the other legs. 
The trochanter, the femur, the tibiae, and the tarsus have their 
whole surface covered with little hairs. Much larger hairs are to 
be noticed at the anterior lower angle of the coxse and trochanter 
in each leg. The femora have at their hinder angles two curved setae. 
In the distribution of the spines upon the tibiae and tarsi no devia¬ 
tions are to be remarked .—Zoologiseher Anzeiger , February 9,1885, 
p. 75. 

Completion of the History of Chaitophorus aceris, Fahidus . 

By M. J. Lichtenstein. 

In the 4 Comptes Kendus’ of the 17th June, 1867, MM. Balbiani 
and Signoret gave the history of the brown Aphis of the maple. 
These observers traced only half the biological evolution of the in¬ 
sect ; M. liitzema of Leyden, and Mr. Buckton in England, hose 
added some details to those furnished by the French naturalists; 
and I can now give the complete scries of the curious metamor¬ 
phoses of this animal. 

The ova of Chaitophorus aceris , concealed during the winter 
beneath the buds or in the fissures of the bark of the maple (here 
Acer monspessulamm , Linn.), are hatched in the early days of 
March : they furnish an apterous false female or pseudogyne , which, 
without concourse with the male sex, and after four moults at six 
days’ intervals, or in from twenty to twenty-five days, brings forth 
some young Aphides, a portion of which acquire wings, and which 
spread for longer or shorter distances, according to their powers of 
locomotion, over the maples of the neighbourhood. This second 
phase, to which I have given the name of the emigrant pseudo- 
gyne , is agamic like that which preceded it, undergoes, like it, four 
changes of skin, aud produces not only two, buttliree different forms 
of Aphides—one like itself, the second furnished with long hairs, and 
the third adorned with leaflets around its periphery. 

All this has been told by MM. Balbiani and Rignoret, at least in 
part, for it is especially to those latter forms that they paid atten¬ 
tion. They say that they could not trace them further, and inquire 
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what may be the significance of these abnormal individuals of Aphis 
aceris deprived of the faculty of reproduction. 

Applying to these insects my theory of the biological evolution of 
the Aphides, this third phase must also be a pseudogyne , and by 
following it patiently I could not but succeed in obtaining sexual indi¬ 
viduals. This has been the case, but not so quickly as I expected. 

At first the Aphides, which resembled their progenitor, increased 
in size normally; in twenty days they produced broods of embryos 
furnished with long hairs, exactly like those which I had obtained 
in the preceding brood. The forms with leaflets, observed by the 
entomologists of Paris and the north, were wanting here at Mont¬ 
pellier, upon the maple that I observed. But after the end of 
May or the first days of June, all the normal forms had disappeared, 
and I had left only embryos collected in groups upon the leaves, as 
figured by Eeaumur in the third volume of his 4 Memoires/ 

June, July, and Augnst passed without my nurselings increasing 
in size or moving; at the beginning of September the leaves began 
to fall, which became troublesome in the pursuit of my observations. 
Fortunately I observed that when the fallen leaf ceased to furnish 
them with nourishment, my little animals were well able to quit it and 
seek their fortune elsewhere. I profited by this observation to transfer 
these embryos from a yellow to a green leaf, fastening with a pin the 
withered leaf to the fresh one. In a few hours all my Aphides 
were'attached to the latter. 

By this means I had the pleasure, on the 12th September, of 
seeing the skin of these hairy embryos split and acrain furnish me 
with an Aphis of noimal form and of a uniform light yellow colour, 
which grew very quickly, and began, in the first days of October, 
to produce young of different dimensions. Smaller and more elon¬ 
gated than any of their predecessors, these insects, which were at 
first green, but afterwards became blackish brown, ran over the 
branches of the maple, and showed that I had before me the two 
sexes, for the copulations were frequent, the same male evidently 
fecundating several females. 

But this is not all. Pushing polymorphism to the extreme point, 

I saw among numerous apterous males some which were winged, 
and ju&t as we have seen the second phase composed of migrant 
pseudogynes partly winged and partly apterous, we witness here a 
production of apterous males to fecundate the females upon the same 
tree, and of winged males which can go to a distance in search of 
females which have fallen down or the wind has carried away. 

Soon after copulation the female deposits her ova under the buds 
or in the fissures of the bark of the maples; they are at first light 
yellow, but soon become bright shining black. These are the ova 
winch hatch in the spring and furnish the foundress pseudogyne of 
the colony .—Oompies Rcndus, November 10, 1884, p. 819. 

UmateUa gracilis, 

My remarked that Mr. E. Potts had given to him, in 
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October 1883, a fragment of a tree-branch on which were many 
groups of Umatella. The fragment, 3 inches by \ of an ineh, was 
obtained in the fore bay at Fairmount. Around its middle, for 
about an inch in length, there were thirty separate groups of Crna- 
tella , in nearly all consisting each of two stems, of unequal length, 
and devoid of terminal polyps. The stems diverged and curved 
downward and were quiescent, but were evidently living, as they 
exhibited slight sensitiveness to disturbance. The specimen was 
placed in an aquarium, exposed to the north light of a window, 
and in this position, at the moderate temperature of usual living- 
rooms, was kept during the winter. In March, the stems were 
observed all to have developed polyps at the distal end, in which 
condition they continue at the present time (April). Most stems 
are terminated by a single polyp, but a few exhibit a smaller 
polyp, supported on a cylindrical joint springing from the ante¬ 
penultimate joint of the stem, including the terminal polyp. The 
stems are quite irritable and bend in graceful curves from each 
other on the slightest disturbance. The longer stems even hang 
their heads in a single spiral turn. The longest stems consist of 
a dozen joints and measure about one eighth of an inch. The 
shortest stems exhibit one third the number of joints. The stems 
appear alternately white and black, the former colour corresponding 
with the thicker portion of the joints, the latter with the constricted 
portions. Many of the mature joints exhibit traces of the cup-like 
remains of attachment of branches, in most cases on one side only. 

These specimens appear to indicate that, as in the other fresh¬ 
water Polyzoa, the polyps die on the approach of winter; but the 
headless stems appear to remain, securely anchored, and ready to 
reproduce the polyps in the spring. If portions of the stem are 
destroyed, the remaining joints are capable of reproducing the 
polyps, commonly from the summit of the terminal joint Branches 
usually spring from the last one or two joints, newly produced from 
that which immediately supports the terminal polyp. Specimens 
also show that heads may start laterally from old or mature joints* 
Thus the latter appear to serve as the statoblasts of other freshwater 
Polyzoa, hut ordinarily they do not become isolated from one 
another. As no specimens have been seen with stems consisting of 
more than a dozen joints, perhaps, after reaching this condition, the 
polyps become detached, to establish new groups.— Proc, Mad. 
Nat BoL Philad Nov. 18,1884, p. 282. 


Note on the Intelligence of a Cricket parasitized by a Gordins. 

Dr. Henry C. McCook said that some remarks upon the habits of 
the cricket published by him had called forth an interesting com¬ 
munication from Mrs. C. W. Conger, of Groton, New York, the 
substance of which is as follows:— 

“Some twenty-four years ago my husband and myself took 
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possession of a large old frame house on a farm which was a home¬ 
stead for the largest, blackest, and most musical of the cricket kind* 
Early in the fall I began to be annoyed by finding one or more 
hair-snakes in the water-pail. Though I knew that there posi¬ 
tively was nothing of the kind in the pail when it came in, yet a 
few minutes or an hour generally provided us with a more or less 
lively specimen. I had a horror of them, because of the dread lest 
the children should imbibe one with their frequent nips of the 
water; so I sat down one warm afternoon to watch the pail, to try 
to learn how the snakes came. In about ten minutes I saw a par¬ 
ticularly plethoric cricket mount upon the edge of the pail, and, after 
some uneasy movements, bring the tip of the abdomen just beneath 
the water, and, with a few violent throes, expel a black mass, which 
fell slowly through the water and before it reached the bottom 
resolved itself into one of the worms. The cricket seemed ex¬ 
hausted by the horrid birth, and did not find strength to draw 
itself up on the edge of the pail for about eight minutes, and when 
it finally did so it tumbled to the floor and crawled off in a very 
rheumatic manner. After this discovery we used to amuse leisure 
hours by watching like operations until frost killed the crickets. 
I sometimes would crush large crickets, generally with the result 
that a tightly-coiled snake would be thrust out of a rupture just 
above the tip of the abdomen; but, whether the snake was not 
sufficiently developed, or because of its needing water rather than 
air to vitalize it, none of the snakes so produced showed any signs of 
life.” 

The water-snake alluded to is, of course, a species of our common 
Gordius, the same probably as that described, a number of years ago, 
by our distinguished President, Prof. Jos. Leidy. The fact that this 
animal is parasitic within the grasshopper the speaker had himndf 
observed; it has been, said also to be parasitic within spiders, and 
doubtless has for its host many of the Orthopterous genera. The 
point of greatest interest in the letter, Dr. McCook thought, is the 
fact that the crickets had evidently learned that the parasite in¬ 
festing them required the water in order to make its egress, and 
had deliberately sought the suitable place and assumed the proper 
position (by inserting the abdomen beneath the surface of the 
water) necessary to insure that egress. It is a curious psychological 
question, How did the cricket obtain this knowledge? And the 
knowledge having been obtained, the cricket's subsequent behaviour 

presents an interesting fact in the study of insect intelligence._ 

Proe. Acad. Nat. Sri. Fhihd., Nov. 25,1884, p. 293. 
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XXIV .—Farther Remarks upon the Morphology of the Bias - 
toulea. By P. Herbert Carpenter, D.Se., Assistant 
Master at Eton College. 

In a short paper * that appeared in the i Annals 9 rather more 
than three years ago, I discussed some of the theories respecting 
Blastoid morphology which had been recently enunciated by 
certain American palaeontologists, and more especially by 
Mr. G. Hambach, of St. Louis f. I was led to speak a little 
strongly upon the subject, because it appeared to me that 
some of the theories in question could not have been put 
forward by any one who had even an elementary knowledge 
of the morphology of recent Echinodenns, and that they were 
of a kind which would hinder rather than advance the pro¬ 
gress of scientific knowledge. In the following pages I shall 
attempt to show that this opinion was justified. 

I have the strongest conviction that the would-be inter¬ 
preter of extinct fossil forms starts at a very serious disad¬ 
vantage if he doe3 not commence by obtaining the best 
possible information about the morphology of their nearest 
living representatives. In order to understand, even with an 
approximate degree of correctness, extinct groups, such as the 
Blastoids, Merostoinata, Dinosauria, and others, a far more 

* “ On certain Points in the Morphology of the Blastoidea/* Ann. & 
Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. yiii. 1881, pp. 418-424. 

t “ Contribution to the Anatomy of the Genus Pentremites , vith 
Descriptions of new Species/ 1 Trans. Si. Louis Acad. Sci. \ ol. iv. no. 1, 
]881 ? pp. 145-1E0, pis. A and B. 
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extensive acquaintance with the recent members of the same 
subkingdom is necessary, than for the interpretation of fossil 
Brachiopoda, sponges, corals, Mollusea, ana fishes, the mor¬ 
phology of which cannot have differed in any important 
respect from that of the recent species. Without such a 
preliminary study no collector, however zealous, can hope to 
arrive at any rational conclusion about the functions of the 
different structures which he may discover by the careful 
examination of his fossils. 

We have been told, for example, how it is evident from 
simple inspection that the valvular orifice of the Palosocri- 
noidea is the mouth, and altogether disconnected from the 
radial system of water-vessels; that the calcareous u supple¬ 
mental pore-plates” described by Homer on the ambulacra 
of Pentremiies are the remains of collapsed soft and membran¬ 
aceous tentacles, such as occupy the pores of the ambulacral 
field in Echinoderms; and that these tentacles communicated 
not with a single median water-vessel, as in other Echino- 
derms, but with the hydrospire-apparatus placed at the sides 
of the ambulacra *. 

No educated palaeontologist believes the first of these 
assertions, which have been put forward, not as expressions 
of individual opinion, but as positive facts; and I am convinced 
that the other two are equally untrue, as I shall endeavour to 
show subsequently. I merely adduce them here as instances 
of the errors which I believe to be due to an insufficient 
knowledge of the morphology of recent types. 

I endeavoured in my previous paper to distinguish between 
the obspvations which Mr. Hambach had recorded and the 
conclusions which he had permitted himself to draw from 
them. Many of the former I have been able to confirm; 
from most of the latter 1 entirely dissent. In a reply to my 
criticisms, which he has recently published f, he says, u Mr. 
(Jarpenter not only expresses great doubts as to the correct¬ 
ness of my statements, but has the assurance to refer the 
results of my observations to a c wonderful power of imagina¬ 
tion. J ” I freely admit the use of this last expression, not, 
however, in reference to the result of any obsBvvctiioTiy which 
would be impossible from the nature of the case (as Mr. Ham¬ 
bach has never seen a living Blastoid), but to one particular 
theory which he has still further developed in his recent 
paper, viz. the supposed u collapse” of the tentacles into 
limestone plates $. 

* See the woodcut, infra, p. 293. 

f “No**® a&mt the Structipe and Classification of the JPentremitesf 
Trim. St Louis Acad. Set vol, iv. no. 3,1884. pp, 637-547. 

J See p. 292, mfr*, r 
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So far was I from disputing the general accuracy of his 
observations, that I spoke of being u able to give a general 
confirmation to his results; ” of being u inclined to think that 
he is right; ” of one of his figures being “ in some points 
more correct than any which has yet been published; ” of his 
u valuable observations,” &c. It will be seen therefore that 
the points in which we differ are not so much facts of obser¬ 
vation, as the interpretation of those facts and the inferences 
which we have respectively drawn from them. In many 
cases, if Mr. Hambach will pardon me for saying so, his 
style is so involved and his terminology so loosely applied 
that his meaning is not a little obscure *; and though 
the subject is not unfamiliar to me, I have frequently 
had considerable difficulty in understanding his descriptions. 
The consequence has been that in one case, when I put my 
difficulty into the form of a question and asked for informa¬ 
tion, the answer has been a charge of trying to misrepresent 
his statements. 

With all due deference to Mr. Hambach, I must still 
decline to believe in the existence of the zigzag plated 
integument, which he describes as covering the whole ambu- 
lacral field, and as u probably of an elastic nature during the 
lifetime of the animal ” f. What I said in 1881 1 say 
again, viz. that the supposed integument is nothing but a 
surface-marking of the calcareous plates. According to 
Mr. Hambach J, however, cc Likewise is the zigzag plated 
integument preserved which covers the ambulaeral field, 
incredible as this may seem to Mr. Carpenter, whose incre¬ 
dulity, however, is no evidence to the contrary. .... The 
ambulaeral field which is marked e in Homer’s fig. 2 on pi. I. 
of his c Monographic der Blastoideen ’ indicates the existence 
of a layer or integument covering the same (although not 
described as such). The sutures, or at least the longitudi¬ 
nal sutures between lancet and foral pieces (sic) would be 
visible if it was only a surface ornamentation of the calcareous 
shell, as supposed by Mr. Carpenter.” 

I can see nothing in this figure of Burner’s to justify the 
inference which Mr. Hambach draws from it. The ambu- 
lacral field is crossed by a series of parallel lines which are 
th^ expression of the transverse ridges and furrows on the 
surface of the lancet piece. The ridges correspond in position 
with the pore-plates at its edge, and the intervening furrows 
with the sutures between the pore-plates. This was well 

* The reader will be able to judge of this for himself from the various 
extracts from Mr. Hambach’s writings which are quoted further on. 

t Trans. St. Louis Acad. vol. iv, p. 150. 

% Ibid. p. 5&>. 
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described by Eomer who expressly stated that the sutures 
between the pore-plates and the lancet plate only become 
visible when the surface of the ambulacra! field has under¬ 
gone a certain amount of weathering. This explains the 
absence of the suture in the u entirely well preserved speci¬ 
mens ” mentioned by Mr. Harabach. His dictum that the 
sutures would be visible if the markings in question were 
only surface-ornamentation, will not accord with the expe¬ 
rience of those palaeontologists who are continually obliged to 
rub away the surface-ornamentation on the bodies of Crinoids 
and Urchins in order to see the sutures between the plates. 
Mr. Hambach attempts to prove the correctness of his asser¬ 
tion respecting the preservation of an elastic integument 
covering the ambulacra by the following argument f, which 
I quote in full, in the hope that others may be able to under¬ 
stand it better than I can :—“ Or, how would Mr. Carpenter 
explain the presence of those large and strange bodies in the 
interior of the calyx, which are frequently found in entirely 
perfect and undisturbed bodies , if the acute points of the 
integument were not flexible ? Such and similar specimens, 
I should think, would afford sufficient proof of the correctness 
of my assertion.” 

It will be remembered that in Mr. Hambach’s first paperj 
he made the somewhat comprehensive statement that the 
central summit-opening of the Pentremites {e was never closed 
by additional plates, as intimated by some authors.” The 
existence of a group of minute plates in this position had 
been described and in some cases figured by Owen and Shu- 
maxd§, Billingsii, C. A. White If, Meek and Worthen**, and 

* * Monographie der foseilen Crraoiden-Familie der Blastoideen, nod 
der Gattung Pentatremat&ea ini besondem 7 (Berlin, 1832), pp. 13,14. 
t Trans. St. Louis Acad. ygL iv. p. 540. 
t Ibid. p.150. 

5 ik Descriptions of one new Genus and twenty-two new Species of 
Crinoidea from the Subcarboniferous Limestone of Iowa,” Report Geol. 
Survey of Wisconsin, low a, and Minnesota, 1852, p. 5U2. See also B. F. 
Shumard, *' Descriptions of new Species of Blastoidea from tbe Palfeozoic 
Rocks of the Western States, with some Observations on the Structure 
of the Summit of the Genus Pentremites Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sci. 
vol. i. 1858, p. 243, pi. ox. %. 4; and likewise Palaeontological Report 
to Swallow’s First and Second Ann. Reports Geol. Survey. Missouri, 
1865, p. 180* pi. B. fig. 1 c. ’ 

J Notes on the Structure of the Crinoidea, Cystidea, and Blastoidea,” 
Ann. & Mag. Nat Hist ser. 4, vol. v. 1870, p. 265. 

% u Observations on the. Summit Structure of Pentremites , the Struc¬ 
ture and Arrangement of certain Parts of Crinoids, and Descriptions of 
new Species from the Carboniferous Rooks at Burlington. Iowa,” Boston 
Jaunt. Nat. Hist, vol vii. 1862, pp. 481-488. 

** 1 Ptteontolngy of Illinois*' vol. r. 1878, p. 406, pi. ix. figs. 2 a, 6. 
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by Wachsmuth and Springer*, all of them skilled palaeon¬ 
tologists and of acknowledged ability as accurate observers, 
Mr. Hambach’s reasons for denying the existence of the 
summit-plates described by these authors were partly theo¬ 
retical and based upon the supposed resemblance of Pen - 
tremites to u Echinoderms” by which he apparently meant 
the Echinoidea. He has replied to my criticism of his views, 
which he has elaborated somewhat more fully than before. I 
propose to discuss them further on, and will only remark at 
present that theoretical morphology is not a very safe guide 
as regards questions of fact "j\ 

Mr. Hambach’s second argument against the existence of 
these summit-plates was founded upon the fact that he 
possesses specimens in which the supposed plates u prove to 
be Bryozoa or ovulum-like bodies ” f. He now explains § 
that the last expression had reference to the oolitic character 
of the rock in which the Pmtremites were imbedded, and he 
totally denies the accuracy of Shumard’s figure of a Pentre- 
mites conoideus || in which the central opening is closed by a 
group of six plates, a central one and five others disposed 
interradially around it. Is he prepared in like manner to 
question the accuracy of Homer’s description and figure of 
the summit of Elceacrinus Verneuih% , in which there is a 
central hexagonal plate surrounded by six others, two of 
which are in the anal interradius and one in each of the 
remaining interradii ? He admits that u the condition of life 
was undoubtedly a similar one throughout the whole class ” of 
the Blastoidea**; and as he totally denies the existence of 
summit-plates in Pentremites , he is bound to give some 
explanation of those described by Homer in Elceacrinus. 
Are they ovulum-like bodies, Bryozoa, or what? I have 
myself examined a good many specimens of Elceacrinus , and 
am convinced that Homer’s description is correct and that the 


See also “ Remarks on the Blastoidea, with Descriptions of new Species,* 
Proe. Acad. Nat. ScL Philad, 1869, pp. 84, 85. 

* Si Revision of the Paheocrinoiaea, Part II.,” Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci 
Philad. 1881. p. 207, pL six. fig. 3. 

f A good illustration of this is the nervous nature of the axial cords 
of a Crinoid, which is now generally admitted, although it has been 
strenuously denied on theoretical grounds, because there was no place 
for it in the established archetype of an Echinoderm. 

X Trans. St. Louis Acad, vol, it. p. 150, 

§ Ibid . p. 541. 

H Ibid . vol. i. pi. ix. fig. 4. 

If Op. cit. p. 58, Taf. v. figs. 1 b. 1 e. 

** Trans. St. Louis Acad, vol. iv.,p. 547. 
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summit-plates are an integral part of the organization of a 
Blastoid. 

Not content with impugning the accuracy of Shumard ? s 
figure of Peniremites conoideus , Mr. Hambach now asserts 
that “ Shumard's original specimen of Peniremites Sayi 
which was figured by F. B. Meek and is now in the collection 
of the Washington University, proves to have only a covering 
of minute calc-spar crystals on the summit, leavings of the 
surrounding matrix, which could easily be removed by 
applying a moist camel’s-hair brush to them.” Not having 
seen Shumard’s specimen, I can offer no opinion as to the 
respective merits of the descriptions of it which have been 
given by him and by Mr* Hambach. But I have carefully 
examined several examples of this species with the summit 
closed, and the covering of the central opening does not con¬ 
sist in any case either of “leavings from the surrounding 
matrix,” “ ovulum-like bodies,” or Bryozoa, Granatocrinus 
Xoricoodi and Orophocrinus stelliformis occur in the same 
formation (the Burlington Limestone f) 3 and in both of them 
a group of summit-plates has been described and figured by 
Messrs. Meek and Worthen $. I have seen it in both these 
species, and have not the smallest doubt that the structure in 

Q uestion is a natural covering and not a merely accidental one. 

do not dispute that there may be Bryozoa, ovulum-like 
bodies, or any other accidental coverings on the specimens 
which Mr. Hambach has seen ; but it is scarcely logical for 
him on the strength of these observations to make the some¬ 
what sweeping assertion that the central opening was never 
closed by additional plates. Theory counts for nothing in 
such a case; while the observations of Homer and of the best 
American paleontologists are directly at variance with 
Hambach’s dictum. 

Mr. Hambach § also tells ns that his reason for not men¬ 
tioning the covering of the amhulacral furrows of the Blas- 
toids was u that I always found them in such a form or con¬ 
dition as to make on me the impression that they were mere 
accidental coverings, nor did I see any good reason for their 
presence; ” and he goes on to say that his specimens “ prove 


* Geol. Burr. Missouri, 1855, pi. B. fig. 1 c. 

f G. JSpncoodi and Schizoblastus (Pentremites)\ Sayi occur in the 
upper division and 0. stelliformis in the lower division of this lime¬ 
stone. 


% * Palaeontology of Illinois/ voL v. p. 
JWPhiL A-cad. 1869, pp. 84, 85. 

§ Trans. St Louis Acad. vol. iv. p. 540. 


466, pi. ix. figs. 2 a, 5 j and 
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that the cohering consists only of fragments of broken-up 
pinnulae, which were washed into the ambulacral furrows and 
remained there.” This is quite possible; but it is no argu¬ 
ment whatever against the existence of these covering-plates 
in other specimens in the form of a double series of minute 
alternating pieces, as described by Meek and Worthen*. 
The covering is not often preserved, but I have seen it in a 
few individuals of Granatocrinus Norwoodi and of Oropho - 
crinus stelliformis y and best of all in a fine example of Pen - 
tremites sulcatus kindly lent me by Mr. Wachsmuth. In 
this specimen, which is more than usually well preserved, 
there are no openings on the summit at all, for it is covered 
by a large number of plates in an irregular group. Minute 
pentagonal plates gradually differentiate themselves in the 
re-entering radial angles of this covering, and extend down¬ 
wards on to the ambulacra in an alternating double row, 
which roofs in the food-groove as completely as do the 
covering-plates on a pinnule of the recent Pentacrinus asteria 
or of any Palaeocrinoid. The form of the plates is so regular, 
and the manner in which their apices interlock is so very 
marked, that there can be no question about their being in 
their natural position, and not of merely accidental occurrence. 
I cannot therefore agree with Mr. Hambach in the inference 
which he draws from the specimens which he has examined, 
with respect to the unimportance of these plates. 

Mr. Hawbach’s exposition of his views respecting the 
morphology of the Blastoidea is supplemented by u a few 
words about the proposed new classification of Mr. Car¬ 
penter. He says, c The basis of the classification which we 
have been led to adopt is the morphology of the hydrospires 
and of their external openings, the so-called spiracles,’ etc. 
The general rule which governs the classification of our fossil 
Echinodermata is the difference in the number and compo¬ 
sition of pieces forming the exoskeleton. But, contrary to 
this rule, Mr. Carpenter considers the hydrospires as very 
characteristic and of much systematic value, although I 
believe he agrees with Billings in considering them respi¬ 
ratory organs.” f 

In the expressive language ^ of Mr. Hambach the 
word u etc/’ stands for the following sentence :— u We find 
that the structure and distribution of these organs, together 
with the arrangement of the various elements composing 


* Proc. PhilacL Acad. 1869, p. 86. 
f Trans, St Louis Acad, vol. iv. p. 543, 
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the ambulacra, present characters of much systematic 
value ” 

Now in the first place I never said that I consider the 
hydrospires as very characteristic or of much systematic 
value; and secondly, even if I had said so, I do not see how 
the fact of their being respiratory organs can in any way 
affect the merits of a classification which is partially based 
upon their structure and distribution. It is at any rate 
better than one which depends upon u the number and com¬ 
position of pieces forming the exoskeleton ” of a Pent remites ; 
for this number isralways the same, as Mr. Hambach admitsf. 
He appears to ignore the fact that other genera £ of Blastoidea 
have been established besides Pentremites , Cadaster, and 
Orophocrinus §; and he entirely forgets that while Mr. 
Etheridge and myself were writing about the classification of 
all the Blastoidshis remarks are simply entitled " Notes about 
the Structure and Classification of the PentremitesP But 
even with this restriction I am at a loss to know how Mr. 
Hambach can follow his own rule and classify the various 
types which have been described under the generic name Pen¬ 
tremites by the number and composition of the pieces forming 
their exoskeleton. For he says ||:— u The exoskeleton, i. e. 
the calcareous parts forming the calyx, as also the relative 
position of each, is the same in all Pentremites as well as in 
those recently separated from them (whether they are of a 
globose, truncate or clavate form, with small or broad ambu- 
lacral fields), and is certainly of far greater importance than 
the mere softer interior organs, to which belong the hydro- 
spiric sac and other vessels. The calcareous portion of the 
ambulacral field consists only of lancet pieces and poral pieces.” 

Thus, then, every m-o&Wz&Pentremites has the same number 
of basals, radials, deltoids, and lancet pieces; and as Mr. 
Hambach does not believe in the existence either of the 
summit-plates or of the covering-plates to the ambulacra, I 

* B. Etheridge, Jun., and P. H. Carpenter, “ On certain Points in the 
Morphology of the Blastoidea, with iJe&eriptions of some new Genera 
and Species ” Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. ix. 1882, p. 214. 

f Trans. St. Louis Acaa. vol. iv. p. 547. 

t These are ffl&acrinus, Eleatheroerhms, Astrocrinus , and Stephano- 
erittuz, besides those proposed by Mr. R. Etheridge, Jun., and myself, to 
some of which Mr. Hambach takes exception. 

5 Mr. H a mb ach still persists in calling this type Codonites, u contrary 
to n the recognized rules of priority in zoological nomenclature. In this 
respect he has much to learn from his countrymen Messrs. Wachsmuth 
mA Springe-. 

| Trans. St. Louis Acad. vol. iv. p. 547. 
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do not understand what numerical difference lie does take 
into account in his classification of the Pentremites, unless it 
be the difference in the number of pore-plates in the ambu¬ 
lacra, a most unreliable character, as every Echinoderm 
student is aware. If the bodies of all Pent remites have 
the same number of plates arranged in the same relative 
positions, what are the characters of the exoskeleton which 
render it of such great importance in classification as Mr. 
Hambaeh asserts ? 

I am also at a loss to know how differences in the u com¬ 
position ” of the plates can be of any classifieatory value, as 
stated in “ the general rule which governs ” Mr. Hambach’s 
classification of the fossil Echinoderms; for I have always 
imagined that these plates consist principally of carbonate of 
lime, and are therefore of a tolerably uniform composition. 
Perhaps Mr. Hambaeh will say that I am misrepresenting 
him, and that he did not use the word u composition ” in its 
chemical sense. But it would be desirable to know what 
meaning he does attach to it in the general rule already re¬ 
ferred to. I do not imagine that he can have employed it 
as denoting the relative shapes and sizes of the calycular 
plates. For he tells us* that u it is arbitrary and without 
any good reason to form of a certain number of species a new 
genus (see Carpenter, loo . cit) because their base plates are 
small and depressed or elongated, or having a narrow, short 
or long sinus in the fork pieces, which, if such is the case, 
must necessarily give a different aspect to the individual, and 
cause them to be respectively either globose, elliptical, pyri¬ 
form, or clavate, which forms are met with in both those 
having a broad or narrow ambulacral field. The number of 
hydrospiric plicas can hardly be of any consequence, as shown 
above.” 

It may be well to state here that in speaking of the struc¬ 
ture ana distribution of the hydrospires as being of much 
systematic value I was not alluding to the number of folds 
which occur at the sides of the ambulacra. There is much 
variation in this respect within the limits of genera, and some¬ 
times even of species, e. g. Godaster aeutus and 0. trilolaius , 

Mr. Hambaeh omits to give any reference to the new genus 
which I am said to have established for certain species upon 
the characters which he mentions; and I am therefore con¬ 
strained to ask him either for its name or for the missing 
reference to the page on which it was described. Unless he 


Trans St Louis Acad. vol. iy. p. 547. 
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can make good this omission he has no right to speak of my 
proposal of any new genus as a arbitrary and without any 
good reason.” 

I shall await his reply with interest, as I have utterly 
failed to discover the passage to which he alludes. When¬ 
ever I have been led to establish a new genus I have 
invariably supplemented the diagnosis of its characters by a 
further exposition of its u essential points of structure 55 or of 
u the most important morphological differences 55 between it 
and preexisting genera ; and in no one case is there any 
allusion of this nature to the minor details which are men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Hambacli. They are frequently of value for 
specific discrimination, though quite useless so far as genera 
are concerned. 

Going back for a moment to the classificatory value of the 
u composition 55 of the exoskeletal plates, I have sometimes 
thought it possible that Mr. Hambach’s use of the word may 
be explained by the following passage * :— u Now, if we 
consider the second point, L e . the external openings, the so- 
called spiracles, we will find that Mr. Carpenter is very 
inconsequent in his argument \ for he says, i Mere differences 
in the relative sizes of the calyx-plates are of very little 
systematic value, 5 etc. But, it seems, Mr. Carpenter forgets 
that the differences in the external openings are caused by 
the very differences in the relative sizes of the deltoid and 
lancet pieces. 55 

In reply to this, I can only say (1) that I do not understand 
how any one who has even glanced at my account of the 
structure of the spiracles in Schizoblastus , Granatocrinus , and 
Troostocrinus respectively t can speak of my having for¬ 
gotten the share which the deltoids and lancet pieces take in 
their formation. (2) The relative sizes £ of these plates have 
nothing to do with the differences in the structure of the 
spiracles. In Granatocrinus derbiensis almost the whole of 
the body is formed by the deltoids, as the radials are only 
just sufficiently high to enclose within their sinuses the distal 
ends of the ambulacra. On the other hand G . Norwoodi 
possesses veiy large radial plates, extending from the edge of 
the hollow base almost to the very apex of the calyx, and 
correspondingly small deltoids. The size and general relations 
of the lancet piece are the same in both types; and although 
the deltoids differ so much in relative size, yet Mr. Hambach 

* Trans. St. Louis Acad. Sci. vol. iv. p. 544. 

f Ann. &, Mag. Nat. Hist, ser. 5, vol. ix« April 1882, pp. 238,244- 

X If Mr. Hambacli would substitute the word i( shape” for “size” I 
should be disposed to agree with him. 
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places these two species in the same division of the genus 
Pentremites , which he describes as follows * :— eC The third 
division would comprise all those species in which the deltoid 
pieces are perforated, because the lancet pieces do not reach 
far enough to the summit to enter into the composition of the 
spiiacle openings.” 

As the large deltoids of Granatocrinus derbiensis and the 
small ones of G. Norwoodi are both perforated by the spiracles, 
Mr. Hambach should tell us what characters of these openings 
in the two species respectively are due to this very consider¬ 
able difference in the relative sizes of the deltoids. But he 
does not mention them at all; and they cannot be so impor¬ 
tant as he makes out, for he places the two species in the 
same genus, just as has been done by the older palaeontologists 
and by Mr. K. Etheridge, Jun., and myself. 

Although we are in accordance upon this point, I cannot 
admit the truth of Mi. Ham bach’s teleological argument as 
to tohy the deltoids of Granatocrinus are perforated. Bat in 
the absence of proper figures it is useless to discuss this point, 
about which Mr. Hambach is as positive as if he had personally 
assisted at the evolution of a Granatocrinus . 

In spite of all his criticism of my views he gives a classifi¬ 
cation of the so-called Pentremites which is essentially based 
upon the structure of the spiracles j and it therefore corre¬ 
sponds somewhat closely with that which has been already 
proposed by Mr. R. Etheridge, Jun., and myself f. He 
says f, “ Still, if we suppose such a classification, accor¬ 
ding to the differences in the spiracle openings, was de¬ 
sirable and necessary, we could only (according to their 
external aspect and arrangement) divide them into three 
divisions.” 

It is not quite clear from the above passage what it is 
which Mr. Hambach proposes to divide into three divisions, 
the genus Pentremites , about which he is supposed to be 
writing, not having been mentioned since the middle of the 
previous page. Upon examining the list of species which he 
gives under each division, however, I find that in No. 1 are 
included those which Mr. Etheridge and myself refer to Pen¬ 
tremites and to Troostocrinus . No. 2 corresponds to our 
Sckizoblastus , together with two species which have puzzled 
us considerably on account of their somewhat generalized 
characters ; while No. 3 is identical with Granatocrinus as 
we understand the genus. It is not a little gratifying to us 

* Trans. St. Louis Acad. vol. iv. p. 545. 

t Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, ser, 5, vol. ix. pp. 219-248. 

% Trans. St. Louis Acad. toL iv. p. 544. 
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to find that Mr. Hambach has so closely followed our classi¬ 
fication of the various types hitherto referred to Pentremites . 

He further admits that the perforation of the deltoid pieces 
may render it desirable to separate Granatocrinus from Pen¬ 
tremites *:—“But then the name Granatocrinus ought not 
to be eliosen, as has been done by some of our American 
writers and now repeated by Mr. Carpenter, as it will con¬ 
fuse matters rather than make them more clear. The type 
specimen for which Dr. Troost proposed the generic name 
Granatocrinus , is Granatocrinus cidariformis , Troost= Pen¬ 
tremites granulatns , Romer. But this species differs very 
materially from P 1 Norwoodii y Owen and Shumard, as it 
possesses no perforated deltoid pieces (the chief characters 
for this genus, according to Mr. Carpenter), besides other 
peculiarities in the ambukeral field.” 

It has been already explained by Mr. Etheridge and 
myself f that neither Granatocrinus nor G. cidariformis was 
ever described by Troost, so that they have no zoological 
value except as MS. names, while Pentremites granubtus was 
only described by Romer from an internal castj. Under 
these circumstances we were obliged to seek for another 
species which should serve as a type of the genus, and we 
believed that u this may be most readily found in Pentremites 
Norwood} y Owen and Shumard, not only from its general 
acceptance as a typical Granatocrinus , but as one of the 
species first referred to this genus.” With all due deference 
to Mr. HambaclTs dictum as that of an authority on the 
rules of zoological nomenclature, I believe that in following 
the principles adopted by Hall §, Meek and Worthenll, and 
Wachsmuth and Springer % we were taking a course which 
was far less likely to lead to confusion than the estab¬ 
lishment of a new generic type for Pentremites Norwoodi and 
its allied species, which have been referred to the genus 
Granatocrinus since the year 1862. 

After practically admitting the generic value of the type 
represented by Pentremites Norwoodi as distinguished from 
that of the ordinary P. Godoni **, Mr. Hambach states that 

* Trans. St. Louis Acad. vol. iv. p. 545. 

t Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. ix. 1882, p. 237. 

X Op. cit. p. 44, Taf. iff. fig. 13. 

f u Contributions to Palaeontologyloth Ann. Report New York 
State Cabinet of Natural History, 1801-62, p. 118. 

| ‘Palaeontology of Illinois/ yoI v. pp. 473,509. 

$ * Revision of the False ocrinoidea/ part i. p. 8. 

** This is the PentremitesJiarealis of Say, a.later name than that pro- 
by Be Fsanoe; but in spite of this fact Hambach persists in using 
Hay’a name, which is transformed on p. 544 into P. forcatis. ° 
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he sees no good reason for separating the first division (type 
P. florealis) from the second (type P. melo ). In reply to this 
I can only say that Meek and Wortken thought differently *, 
and that the reasons which induced Mr. Etheridge and 
myself to follow their lead and establish the genus Sckizo - 
blastus appear to me to be as valid now as they were three 
years ago. No detailed criticism of them has yet been 
offered by Mr. Hambacli or by any other writer, and it is 
therefore not necessary for me to go into the subject again. 

Mr. Hambach proceeds to tell us f that “ all described 
Pentremites (except those which belong to the genus Qodaster 
or Codonites) can easily be distributed in either one or the 
other of these three divisions; it is therefore impracticable 
to divide the genus Pentremites into four or five new genera, 
as has been proposed by Mr. Carpenter.” In this last 
sentence we have another erroneous statement of Mr. Ham- 
bach’s. I have not proposed to divide Pentremites into four 
or five new genera. 1 retain this name for Pentremites 
Godoni and allied species : while, on Ham bach’s own showing, 
Granatocrinus dates back some years. D’Orbigny proposed 
Pentremitidea in 1849; Yon Seebach pointed out the distinct¬ 
ness of Orophocrinus in 1864; and Shumard suggested the 
separation of Troostocrinus in 1865. I am only responsible 
for two new genera— Phcenoschisma and Schizoblastus . 

Mr. Hambach continues :— u For instance, the difference of 
Troostocrinus clavatus , according to Carpenter, —Pentremites 
clavaius HambachJ and P. pyriformts Say, consists mainly 
in the different length of the base and fork pieces, and there 
is certainly a closer relationship between these two species 
than between P. clavatus and Reimcardtii or UneatusP I 

* u Descriptions of new Palaeozoic Fossils from Illinois and Iowa,'* 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. IbGl, p. 142. 

t Trans. St. Louis Acad. vol. iv. p. 546. 

% As Mr. Hambach commits himself to a generalization about “ all 
described Pentremites it is not unreasonable to suppose that he must 
be at least acquainted with their names. But he appears both to hate 
been, and to be still, altogether unaware that a Pentremites davatm was 
described by Schultze so long ago as 1866, in his well-known a Mono- 
graphie der Eehinodermen des Filler Kalkes *’ (Wiener Denksckriften, 
xxvi. Bd. p. 115, Taf. xiii. fig ; 7). Mr. Etheridge and myself have re¬ 
ferred this species to Pentremitidea ( £ An n als/ April 1882, p. 226), and 
have also mentioned the later P. clavatus , Hambach, as one of the species 
which will probably be comprised in Troodocrinub (ibid. p. 24D). But 
Mr. Hambach admits neither of these genera, referring them both to his 
first division of Pe?itremite8 f along with P Godoni and P. bulcatm. He 
must therefore find another name than P. daiatus for the species which 
he described in lbbl. 1 do not tee the necessity of it myself $ but it is an 
inevitable result of the 'views which Mr. Hambach holds respecting the 
subdivision of the original genus Pentremites . 
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am sorry to have to give Mr. Hambach so much trouble; but 
as in a previous case {ante, p. 285), I really must ask himwhere 
I have made the statement which he paraphrases. It is cer¬ 
tainly not in my account of the genus Troostocrinus on 
pp. 247-249 of the c Annals’ for April 18i>2, of which he 
has a copy. I have never spoken of Troostocrinus cla- 
v at its. I did say, however, that u the most important 
morphological difference between Troostocrinus and Pentremites 
lies in the structure of the spiracles.” But this is very diffe¬ 
rent from II r. Hambaeh’s account of my views, which is 
hopelessly inaccurate, and not supported by any reference 
whatever to my published papers. Many of Mr. Ham bach’s 
observations are more accurate than those of his predecessors. 
It is unfortunate that he cannot carry on a discussion with 
the same care as he evidently bestows on the examination of 
his Pentremites. 

His assertion that all described Pentremites outside Codaster 
and Oropkocrinus (Codonites , Hambach) “can easily be dis¬ 
tributed’’ in one or other of the three divisions which he 
defines* is a somewhat comprehensive generalization. It 
could only be made with any approach to accuracy by an 
observer who had personally examined a all described Pen- 
iremites” or, at any rate, had provided himself with accu¬ 
rate descriptions and figures of those which were inaccessible 
to liim. One is therefore naturally led to inquire how far 
Mr. Harnbach’s generalization is applicable to f some of the 
European Blastoids which have been described under the 
general name Pentremites : for example—(1) Pentremites in - 
jfatus , Sow, P. pentangular is, Bronn, P. Waterhousianus , 
De Koninek, P. Orbignyanus , De Kon., and P. puzos, 
Munster $ (2) Pentremites acutus , Phillips, and P. caryopkyl - 
laius , De Kon. Not one of these is mentioned by Mr. Ham¬ 
bach at all, nor do their characters in any way accord with 
either of his descriptions of the three divisions into which he 
groups the species of Pentremites . The first five of them 
have been referred by Mr. Etheridge and myself* to Oropho- 
crinus or Codonites, as Mr. Hambach prefers to call it; and 
it may be that he accepts this identification, though he no¬ 
where alludes to it. But even if this he the case there remain 
the two species Pentremites acutus and P. caryopkyllatus, for 
which there is absolutely no place in Mr. Hambach’s classi¬ 
fication. They are excluded from his third division by having 
imperforate deltoid pieces; from the second division, which 
have broad deltoid pieces, and ten distinctly visible spira- 
♦ 1 Annals/ ser. 5, voL ix. p. 2£2. 
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cles, by the fact that the deltoids are very small, inconspicuous, 
and always confined to the summit. They are thus invisible 
in a side view, while the hydrospires communicate directly 
with the exterior, as in Codaster , without the intervention of 
any spiracle openings. The same characters distinguish these 
two species from Mr. Hambach’s first division of Pentremites , 
in which are included P. Godoni , P. sulcatus , and their 
allies, with well-defined deltoid plates and distinct spiracular 
openings. 

What grounds, then, has Mr. Hambach for asserting that 
these two species u can easily be distributed ” in either one 
or the other of his three divisions of Pentremites ? Romer 
has published a good figure of P. caryophyllatus with which 
Mr. Hambach is probably acquainted; and Billings remarked 
upon it, “ I do not think that such species can be referred to 
Pentremites ; and if I had specimens before me instead of 
figures only, I should most probably institute a new genus for 
their reception ”f. 

But it is in reference to Pentremites acutus that Mr. Ham- 
bach’s assertion appears most surprising. The two original 
specimens described by Phillips have been in the British 
Museum for years. They have not been seen by Mr. Ham¬ 
bach, and there is no record of the discovery of any others. 
On the other hand, he cannot but be aware that Billings’s 
suggestion respecting the generic difference of De Koninck’s 
species from the ordinary Pentremite type has been adopted 
by Mr. Etheridge and myself if; that we have proposed the 
name Pkcenoschisma for the reception of such species as P. 
acutus and P. caryophyllatus ; that we gave a diagnosis of 
the genus and discussed its affinities; and, lastly, that its 
validity has been recognized by Wachsmutk§. And yet 
Mr. Hambach, without having seen a specimen of Pentremites 
acutus at all, or even an acurate figure of it ||, calmly asserts 
that it u can easily be distributed ” in one of his three divi¬ 
sions of the old genus Pentremites ! 

It is fortunate for science that this method of classification 


* Op . tit. Taf. iv. fig. 16 c. 

f ‘ Annals/ ser. 4, voL v. pp. 262, 263, 

% t Annals/ ser. 5, voL ix. p. 226. 

§ ** On a new Genus and Species of Blastoids, with Observations upon 
the Structure of the Basal Plates in Codaster and Pentremite * * * § /* Paleon¬ 
tology of Illinois, voL vii. 1883, p. 252. 

jf The small figures given by Sowerby and Phillips, even if Mr. Ham¬ 
bach has seen them, do not show the most striking characters of this 
species, and are of no use whatever for classificatory purposes. 
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is not the one usually adopted by systematic zoologists, who 
are generally careful to obtain the fullest possible knowledge 
of a species before committing themselves to a positive state¬ 
ment about its generic affinities. 

Mr. Hambach’s morphological doctrines are equally open 
to criticism. In his former paper * he gave an entirely new 
interpretation of those limestone plates at the sides of the 
ambulacra of Pentremites which Romer designated as sup¬ 
plemental pore-pieces; for they are u the remnants of collapsed 
tentacles preserved in theporal openings.” Further on, again, 
he speaks of u the poral fissure from whence the tentacles 
originate, leaving the interior of the calyx through the poral 
openings, and forming in their collapsed state the supplemen¬ 
tary poral plates of Dr. Romer.” 

Mr. Hambach describes these statements as a the results 
of my observations ”j\ Most readers would prefer to regard 
them as expressions of individual opinion; for he cannot pos¬ 
sibly have observed the supposed tentacles of a living Blastoid 
and the form which they assume when collapsed. Under 
these circumstances I ventured to remark J that Mr. Hambach 
“ must have a wonderful power of imagination ; for he 
actually believes that* soft and membranaceous organs, such as 
occupy the pores of the ambulacral field in Eehinoderms 7 can 
have been preserved (in a collapsed state, it is true) through 
all the ages betweeu the Carboniferous period and the present 
time.” 

His reply § was as follows :— a The shape in which these 
hydrospiric plieas are found, as well as the difference in colour 
between them and the adjoining opaque calcareous substance 
of the shell, together with the physiological function ascribed 
to them (respiratory, according to Billings), denote the once 
elastic nature of these organs as well as of the tentacles, which 
communicate with the hydrospiric sac through the poral 
openings.They form in their collapsed state the sup¬ 

plementary poral plates of Romer, which, to the great 
surprise of Mr. Carpenter, are actually found preserved in an 
open condition from the Carboniferous period to the present 
time.” 

These assertions are of such an absolutely positive nature 
that one is naturally led to ask, what possible proofs of them 
can be offered by Mr. Hambach besides his statement that 
M the interior circumference of a poral opening is lined by 

* St Louis. Acad. vol. iv. p. 131. 

t ser. 5, vol. \iii. p. 423. 

§ Trans. Bt Louis Acad, vol iv. p. 530, 


t Ibid. p. 537. 
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a membranaceous integument Even if we admit, for the 
sake of argument, that such is really the case, there are other 
possible explanations of the fact than that put forward by 
Mr. Hambach. 

In my former criticism of this doctrine I made the follow¬ 
ing remark f :— u It is certainly a very singular phenomenon 
that the c collapsed tentacles 7 of Pentremites olliquatus and 
of P. crenulatus respectively should have assumed shapes 
in limestone which are so very different, but yet constant 
for those particular species.” I purposely selected these two 
types, because good figures of their ambulacra are given by 
Eomer $, and must therefore be tolerably well known; but I 
might readily have chosen two other species which would 



a 


Transverse section of a restored ambulacra! field:— a, tentacle; b , hydro- 
spiric sac; c, integument covering ambulacral field; d, poral piece; 
e, duct beneath the lancet piece j /, lancet piece $ g, canal perforating 
the same; s, nervous (?) canal. 

The above is an exact copy of Mr. Hambach’s fig. 1, together with 
his explanation of it. It will be seen that there is no s in the 
cut, although this letter appears in the explanation below it. On 
the same page (p. 538), however, where he is speaking of the canal 
within the'lancet piece (g of his figure), he says, a As these canals 
are perforating entirely solid calcareous substance and apparently in 
no direct communication with the hydrospiric sac, I suppose that 
they served for the reception of the nervous system.*’ It has been 
suggested by Mr. R. Etheridge, Jun., and myself ( f Annals/ April 
1882, p. 218) that these canals lodged the radial water-vessels; hut 
we do not believe that the latter had any lateral tentacular branches. 

present a still greater diffeience in the characters of their 
supplemental pore-plates* The bearing of these facts on Air. 
Hambach’s theory is self-evident; but he has not attempted 
to explain them, although he has had an opportunity of doing 
so. On the contrary, he has published a figure, which I re¬ 
produce, showing a transverse section of a restored ambulacral 
field. The tentacles are here represented as communicating 

* Trans. St. Louis Acad, vol. iv. p. 152. 

+ 6 Annals,’ ser. 5, vol. viii. pp. 423, 424. 

% Op. cit . Taf. iii. fig. 11 b , and Taf. iv. fig. 15 d. 

Ann . & Mag . N. Hist Ser. 5. Vol . xv. 21 
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with the hydrospiric sae through the poral openings.. I do 
not deny that this may have been the case in Pentremites and 
its allies, which had marginal pores to the ambulacra; though 
I need scarcely say that I do not believe it to have been so. 
But I should like to ask Mr. Ham bach one question. He 
has stated* * * § , and in my opinion quite rightly, that “the 
condition of life was undoubtedly a similar one throughout 
the whole class, therefore it cannot very well be called an 
arbitrary assumption to suppose the presence of certain organs 
with the same physiological functions in all these animals.” 
Hence if the sides of the ambulacra of Pentremites were 
fringed with tentacles communicating through the marginal 
pores with the hydrospiric sacs, similar tentacles must also have 
been present in Orophocrinus y Phcenoschisma, Heieroschisma , 
and Codasier ; but where were the pores through which they 
could have been protruded ? 

Romerf pointed out long ago that the ambulacra of 
Codaster were not provided with marginal pores ; and his 
statements have been confirmed by Rofe Billings §, and by 
Mr. Etheridge and myself ||. In this genus, too, the hydro¬ 
spires open directly upon the external surface of the body 
between the ambulacra, their number varying from six to ten 
on each side. Will Mr. Hambach tell us how the communi¬ 
cation was effected between the tentacles of Codasier and the 
hydrospiric sacs ? The same difficulty presents itself in the 
case of Phcenoschisma and Orophocrinus. 

The absence of pores in 0. in flatus and 0 . Waterhousianus 
was noticed by Rofe % • while Sleek and Worthen ** men¬ 
tioned the same peculiarity in 0 . sttUifarmis . Mr. Etheridge 
and myself have alluded to it as a character of Phcenoschisma tt? 
and Wachsmuth has done the same for Heieroschisma Jf. The 
hydrospires of all these types, however, must have had ten¬ 
tacles m connexion with them, if Mr. Hambach is right in 
his restoration of the ambulacra of Pentremites . 

He.makes great use of these supposed tentacles of Pentre¬ 
mites in trying to establish the close relationship of this genus 
with the Eehinoidea; but he entirely fails to see that if he is 
correct in regarding the tentacles of Pentremites as commu¬ 
nicating with the hydrospiric sacs which terminate in the 


* Trans. St. Louis Acad, vol iv. p. 547. t Op. cit. p. 62. 

t “Notes on some Echinodermata from the Mountain Limestone.” 

Qeol Mag. vol. ii. 1865, p. 250. ' 

§ 4 Annals,* ser. 4, vol. v. p. 263. )| Ibid. ser. 5, vol. is. p. 232. 

cit : P; 250 * , . * 1 Palaeontology of Illinois,* vof v. p. 463. 

TT Annals,* ser. 5, vol. ix. p. 227. 

J J * Palaeontology of Illinois/ vol. vii. p, 356. 
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spiracles round tlie mouth, lie is in reality widening the gap 
between a Pentremite and an Urchin. The ambulacral ten¬ 
tacles of an Urchin are supplied by lateral branches of a 
single median water-vessel, which does not open to the exte¬ 
rior in the neighbourhood of the mouth, but unites with its 
fellows into the oral ring. These features are eminently 
characteristic of all Echinoderms and not merely of the Echi- 
noidea, in which group Mr. Hambach finds the nearest allies 
of Pentremites ; though from his description of the tentacular 
apparatus of the latter type it must be entirely different from 
that of any living Echinoderm. 

I believe, however, not only that Pentremites and the Blas- 
toids generally had radial vessels and an oral ring homologous 
with those of the other Echinoderms, but also that their 
hydrospires are represented in some recent types, though not 
by the tentacular apparatus, as supposed by Mr. Hambach. 
For it appears to me that Ludwig * was not far wrong in his 
compaiison of the elongated slits at the sides of the ambulacra 
of Orophocrinus to the ten interradial clefts on the under side 
of the disc of Ophiurids, which lead into the genital bursae. 
He says, for example, u Meine Ansicht griindet sich auf die 
Uebereinstimmung in der Lage der Hydrospiren der Blastoi- 
deen mit den Bursae der Ophiuriden, sowie auch auf die in 
beidenOrganen in gleicher Weise vorkommende Faltenbildung 
an der der Leibeshohle zugekehrten Seite.” 

If then, as I believe to be the case, the hydrospires of 
Orophocrinus correspond to the genital bursae of an Ophiurid, 
this view may be extended to all the Blastoids j and it is 
surely a more rational one than that which postulates the 
existence of a tentacular apparatus at the sides of the ambu¬ 
lacra of Pentremites , with altogether different morphological 
characters from the water-vascular system of other Echino¬ 
derms. Then, again, the genital slits of the Ophiurids are 
ventral in position as the hydrospiral clefts are in the Blas¬ 
toids, and not dorsal like the ovarian apertures of the Echini, 
to which Mr. Hambach compares the spiracles of the Blastoids. 
This is only one of many anomalies which appear throughout 
his comparison of an Echinus and a Pentremites . He for¬ 
merly t spoke of the “ OToanal 17 surface of a Pentremite as 
being on the dorsal part of the shell; but he now tells usj, 
u That portion which I had termed i dorsal half J should per¬ 
haps have been called better c apical * or 1 ambulacral system; * 

* 11 Beitrage zur Anatomie der Ophiuren/’ Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zool. 
Bd. xxxi. 18/8, p. 388. 

t Trans, St. Louis Acad. vol. iv. p. 151. f Ibid . p. 542. 

21 * 
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it would correspond to the ocular plates and ambulacral 
field in Echinus , and consists of deltoid pieces and ambulacral 
field in Pentremites . The ventral portion perhaps also had 
better be called actinal or interambulacral system, and would 
correspond to the genital plates and interambulacral field, and 
consist of basal plates and fork pieces in Pentremites 

The following remarks occur to one on reading this 
passage:— 

1. The deltoid plates of a Pentremite are interradial, i. e . 
situated between the ambulacra. They cannot therefore 
possibly correspond to the ocular plates of an Echinus ; for 
these are situated radially and receive the distal ends of the 
ambulacra, in very much the same way as the fork pieces or 
radials of a Pentremite enclose a greater or less portion of the 
outer ends of the ambulacra. 

2. “Interambulacral” is not used as a synonym for 
“ actinal ” by any writer on Echinoderm morphology. 

3. If Mr. Hambach will consult the writings of Prof. Alex¬ 
ander Agassiz * upon the structure of Echinoderras, he will 
find the genital plates described as belonging to the abactinal 
and not to the actinal system ; while Gotte’s observations f 
prove that the basal plates of a stalked Echinoderm are like¬ 
wise abactinal in position, and not actinal as they are called 
by Mr. Hambach. He is right, however, in calling them 
interambulacral, and in comparing them to the genital plates 
of Echinus . But his parallel between the interambulacral 
field of an Echinus and the fork pieces or radial plates of a 
Pentremite is at variance with every principle of Echinoderm 
morphology. Like the basals, and also the genital and 
ocular plates of an Urchin, the radials constitute a funda¬ 
mental element of the abactinal, or apical system, as it has 
been well designated by Agassiz and Loven. 

The nomenclature of Echinoderm morphology is doubtless 
somewhat difficult; but if the fundamental difference between 
radial and interradial, or ambulacral and interambulacral, on 
the one hand, and between actinal and abactinal on the 
other, be carefully borne in mind, much that seems obscure is 
readily understood. Mr, Hambach, however, uses these terms 
in the loosest manner, and the result is that abactinal plates 
in which the ambulacra of Pentremites terminate (the radial 
or fork pieces) are described by him as actinal and interambu¬ 
lacral 1 Is not this rather hard upon the unfortunate student 

♦ 4 Revision of the Echini,* Cambridge, U. S. 1872-74, p. 635; and 
‘Hoprib American Starfishes/ 1877, pp. 38, 62,93. 

f “ Yeigleicbeode Entwickelungsgeschichte der Coinatula mediter- 
mm? Aick i mikrosk, Aaat. Bd, xh. 1876, p. 595. 
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of the future who reads Mr. Hambach’s papers after a preli¬ 
minary study of the works of Johannes Mtiller and Alexander 
Agassiz P 

Mr. Hambach’s discussion* of the affinities of Blastoids, 
Echinids, and Crinoids commences as follows:— 

“ In regard to the relationship of Echinus and Pentremites 
I would say that it seems quite strange to seek for their 
nearest allies among the Crinoidege; nevertheless they have 
been regarded and classified as a suborder to Crinodese (sic), 
even Bronn, in his c Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs/ 
puts them below the Crinoidege, as was done by most of the 
authors before, and is still done by others, although Say re¬ 
marks already, that * in a natural series these bodies consti¬ 
tute the link between the Crinoidege and the Echinidse.’ ” 

He further says that I u certainly cannot point out a Crinoid 
which bears a stronger resemblance to a Pentremite than a Pen- 
tremite does to an Echinus.” I fully admit that there are many 
points of resemblance between Pentremites and Echinus , as will 
be evident from the Appendix to my Report on the Crinoidea 
of the 6 Challenger’ Expedition f. But like Leuckart, Homer, 
Huxley, Wyville Thomson, Zittel, "Wachsmuth, and many 
others, I consider the presence or absence of a column as of 
much greater morphological importance than Mr. Hambach is 
disposed to attribute to it,- and I therefore believe the resem¬ 
blance between Pentremites and such a Crinoid as Cupresso- 
crinus to be far stronger than that between Pentremites and 
Echinus. Cupressocrinus had a series of minute pinnules 
along the ambulacra, very closely similar to those of a Blas- 
toid, and altogether different from the pinnules of an ordinary 
Crinoid j while there is much reason to think that it was also 
provided with a hydrospiric apparatus. But these structures 
^and also the stem), which are so characteristic of a Pentre- 
mite, are altogether unrepresented in Echinus , and the passage 
of tentacles through the ambulacral pores of Pentremites is, to 
put it mildly, an open question. 

Before concluding this communication I should like to 
correct some errors that unfortunately appeared in the fiist J 
of the two papers on the Blastoids which have been commu¬ 
nicated to the £ Annals ’ by Mr. R, Etheridge, Jun., and my¬ 
self. I am bound to admit that they ought never to have 
found their way into print; and the only excuse I can offer for 
their having been published is, that the final revise of our 
paper was delayed in the post office, and did not reach the 
printers until the necessity of punctual publication of the 

* Trans. St. Louis Acad. yoI. iy. p. 542. 
t Zool. Chall. Exp. part xxxii. p. 413. 
j * AnnaW ser. o, % ol. ix. 
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* Annals’ had compelled the printing off of our communica¬ 
tion in its nncorrected form. 

1. Page 219, six lines from bottom, for u each arm forms 
the floor of a passage ” read u each half forms the floor of a 
passage.” 

2. Page 241: the last paragraph should commence as fol- 
lows :— u In the type species, G, Noncoodi , the central aperture 
is closed by a group of small plates.” 

This last error has been pointed out by Mr. Hambach * 
in the following characteristic passage: “ But not, as mis¬ 
represented by Mr. Carpenter, is this cone-shaped integument 
preserved on P. NorwoodiP 

In conclusion, I must beg of Mr, Hambach that if he 
should wish to refer to my papers on any future occasion, he 
will take a little more care than he has hitherto exercised to 
retain the sense of the original, when he gives it in his own 
words and not in mine. 

Some cases of this kind have been noticed already; but 
there are two of a much more serious nature. 

On page 544 f Mr. Hambach quotes me as saying, u Mere 
differences in the relative sizes of the calyx-plates are of very 
little systematic value ”J. Two pages further on, however, 
he discusses the differences between the two groups of so- 
called Pentremites , which are referred by Mr. Etheridge and 
myself to Pentremites and to ScJi izoblastus respectively; and lie 
says, “ I see no good reason to separate the first division from 
the second, because the number and relative position of these 
plates to each other remains the same, and, as differences in 
the size of the calyx plates (as Mr. Carpenter remarks) are 
of no systematic value, they should not be separated.” 

Is Mr. Hambach here referring to the passage which he 
has quoted in full on page 544? If so, one of his two ver¬ 
sions of it must be wrong, and it is not the first one; and if 
not, I will thank him to give me the exact reference to the 
statement which he paraphrases on page 546. 

In Mr. Hambach J s first paper § he gave the following de¬ 
scription of the lancet-plate of Pentremites :— u Its anterior 
side is smooth and slightly convex, whereas the posterior 
is concave, semilunar, and grooved in its whole length 

for the reception of some duct or vessel.In the 

majority of the species, or at least in the typical ones, as 
Pentremites Jlorealis 7 sulcatus, pyriformis , etc., the width of 
the lancet piece is half as great as that of the ambulacral 

* Trans. St. Laois Acad. vol. iv. p. 541. f Ibid. vol. iv. 

f a Remarks upon the Structure and Classification of the Blastoidea,” 
Report of the York Meeting of the British Association, 1882. p. 685. 

§ Ttwas. Si. Louis Acad, vol. iv. p. 149. 
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field, being also pierced through the centre in it3 whole 
length by a very fine canal, which led Mr. Rofe to suppose 
that it was composed of two pieces.” 

Two pages further on Mr. Hambach proceeds “to the 
description of the softer parts or organs which were protected 
by the calcareous shell, though both are so intimately con¬ 
nected with each other that one could not exist without the 
other. If we examine these parts, which, in some cases, are 
very beautifully preserved, we shall see that they are placed 
below or above each other *; and if we commence with that 
portion which is placed immediately 'under the lancet piece of 
the ambulacral field (see Plate a. Fig. 9 af), we will here find 
a longitudinal duct or vessel resting in the concave furrow of 
the lancet piece, and running from the apex of the ambulacral 
field to the summit, where it connects with a circular duct 
(oesophageal ring?) surrounding on the interior side, the central 
orifice or annulus centralis . This I have been so fortunate as 
to obtain entire from a w r ell-preserved specimen of Pent re¬ 
mites Norwoodi ; though, being probably composed of a very 
fine and delicate tissue or membrane, it is destroyed in most 
cases, and therefore very rarely observed.” 

In the endeavour to summarize these statements f I wrote 
as follows:—■“ Dr. Hambach, on the other hand, figures a 
section of a ray (of Granatocrinus Norwoodi ?), the lancet 
piece of which is not only 1 pierced through the centre in its 
whole length by a veiy fine canal,’ but also has a posterior 
(sic) side which is * concave, semilunar, and grooved in its 
whole length for the reception of some duct or vessel.’ At 
the summit this duct or vessel 1 connects with a circular duct 
(oesophageal ring?), surrounding on the interior side the cen¬ 
tral orifice or annulus centralist Thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Wachsmuth, I have been enabled to examine many 
beautiful internal casts of Granatocrinus Norwoodi } a weh- 
preserved specimen of which is the original of Dr. Hambach’s 
description; but, despite this advantage, I am at a loss to 
understand his meaning, and can only hope for a further ex¬ 
planation of it in his forthcoming monograph.” 

Here is Mr. Hambach’s version § of this passage:—“ Mr. 
Carpenter says on p. 419 of his paper, I had figured and 
described a section of a ray of Granatocrinus Norwood f, but, 
in spite of all advantages for examining beautiful specimens, 
even the onginal which served for my description j] 7 he is at a loss 
to understand the meaning. If Mr. Carpenter will go to the 

* I do not express great doubts as to the correctness ” of this statement. 

+ In the explanation of fig. 9 we read: (a ) fork piece. 

X 1 Annals,’ ser. 5, yol \w. p. 419. 

§ Trans. St, Louis Acad. \ ol, iv. p. 537. || The Halits are mine. 
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trouble of reading my little paper carefully lie will be con¬ 
vinced that the figures were not taken from Granatocrinus 
Norwoodi, but that I distinctly said, £ at least in the typical 
ones, as Pentremites forealis, sulcatus , pyriformis , etc? My 
Fig, 9, on plate A, represents an oblique section through a 
fork piece and ambulacral field of P. sulcatus , Fi^. 14 an 
interior view of the same, Fig. 16 an interior view of an am¬ 
bulacral field alone. Both figures are taken from P. sulcatus , 
and show the longitudinal furrow of the lancet piece very well, 
which has been already observed and described by Homer. 

a As to the second statement he makes, that of having ex¬ 
amined the original serving me for my description, I must 
doubt very much the possibility of this, as I never sent one 
of my type specimens away or missed them from out of my 
collection.” 

There are two points in the above passages on which I 
would comment. 1. It is all very well for Mr. Hambach to 
tell us now that figs. 9,14, & 16 on PL A of a paper published 
in 1881 represent portions of Pentremites sulcatus , but it 
would have been better had he done so before. In his expla¬ 
nation of pi. A*, figs. 1,2, 3, 8, 10, and 17 are referred to this 
species, and no specific name at all is appended to the other 
eleven figures. Neither is there any mention in the text on 
the two occasions when he refers to fig. 9, of the species 
■which it illustrates. Seven lines above one reference he 
alludes to three species of Pentremites , vi z.florealis, sulcatus , 
and pyriformis; and seven lines below the other there occurs 
the name P. Norwoodi . Which, if any, of these species 
famished the section represented in fig. 9 ? It seemed to me 
more probable, from the context in the second case, that Mr. 
Hambach was referring to Pentremites ( Granatocrinus) Nor - 
icoodi j and so I put the name between brackets with a note 
of interrogation after it. But it now appears that I was 
wrong; and for this error of judgment on my part I tender 
Mr. Hambach my apologies. 

2. If Mr. Hambach “ will go to the trouble of reading my 
little paper carefully he will be convinced ” that 1 never 
claimed to have had the advantage of examining the original 
specimen which served for his description, as he makes out. 
Several internal casts of P. Norwoodi have been found besides 
the u well-preserved specimen” described by him, but not 
seen by me; and by the liberality of Mr, Wachsmuth I have 
been enabled to examine a good many of them. But I was 
bever quite so foolish as to state that I had seen Mr. Ham- 
bacVs original, although, in spite of having the best of reasons 
to toe contrary, he twice charges me with having done so ! 

* Turns. St. Louis Acad. vol. iv. 
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XXV.— Descriptions of Sponges from ike Neighbourhood of 

Port Phillip Heads , South Australia, continued* By H. J. 
Carter, F.R.S. &c. 

[Continued from p. 222.] 

Remaining Groups of the Hireinida. 

Referring to the tabular view (p. 215) we may observe that 
there are eleven groups still remaining in the family Hirci- 
NIDA, beyond whose diagnosis ( l Annals/ 1875, vol. svk 
p. 132), viz. ct Solid fibre chiefly cored with foreign objects,” 
there is nothing in their respective descriptions ( ib . p. 136 
etsoq.) to lead to their determination, for I have already stated 
that form alone among the Spongida is of no value in this 
respect, and most of them are simply characterized by their 
forms, as may be learnt from the nomenclature. 

Still all that I could do at the time, when a quantity of 
Psammonernata that would alone fill several square yards was 
presented to me for arrangement—in which, with very few 
exceptions, nothing but bare skeletons (beach specimens) 
remained for my guidance—was to heap them together 
hurriedly, and name the heaps chiefly in accordance with the 
forms they contained as preliminary to future distribution, 
when such time should arrive that they might be studied 
with their sarcode on as well as off. This u time ” must, of 
course, he very long, as in all other branches of natural 
history; but still it will progress if advantage be taken of the 
opportunities offered for this purpose, such, I may instance, as 
those afforded by Mr. Wilson’s collections. But it never can 
be done at a distance so well as on the spot, where the 
species, from its abundance and its varieties, may be studied 
under all its phases, and a multiplication of useless specific 
names thus avoided. Much therefore in this way may be 
hoped for from Dr. R. von Lendenfeld, now at Melbourne, who, 
educated under one of the best spongiologists of the present 
day, viz. Prof. E. Schulze, of Qratz, has already turned his 
attention most successfully in this direction. 

Although, however, the skeletons of the Psammonematous 
sponges thus deprived of their sarcode are almost indispen¬ 
sable in classification, as may be learnt from Prof. Hyatt’s 
beautiful photographs and careful descriptions (op, et he . cit .), 
yet when we come to see many of them which have been 
skilfully preserved either in the dried or wet states directly 
after having been dredged up from their natural abodes , their 
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aspect is so different that, had the former not familiarized me 
with their character, the latter wonld hardly enable me to 
recognize the species. Thus Schmidt’s genus Stelospongos 
would never have become known to me by his illustrated 
description of the arrangement of the fibre alone , if it had not 
been tor Hyatts photograph of an entire form, viz. S. levis, 
from South Australia (Mem, Bost. Soc. Xat. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 530, pi. xv. fig. 16), of which form there is an abundance 
in the British Museum. 

It is true that, in the “ key ” of illustrations to my classi¬ 
fication 0 Annals,’ L c. p. 192), I have also given some of 
Schmidt’s species of Hircinia , Nardo, to illustrate the group 
“ Hirciniosa; ” but it will be found, by referring to Schmidt s 
arrangement (Spong. Adriatisch. Meeres, p. 30 &c.), that 
these, as well as others, are all placed under his Filifera, that 
is that the sarcode in all was more or less replaced by the 
presence of the parasite Spongiophaga communis ^ so that, as 
genuine illustrations of the u Hirciniosa,” neither of these can 
be admitted. Again, RalLpongia choanoides , Bk. 7 =Stelo¬ 
spongos, Sdt., is not an illustration of the group Callhistia, as 
1 had thought, whose skeleton is much finer, as will be more 
particularly noticed hereafter; while Sarcotragus fcetidics , 
Sdt., which was adduced to illustrate the form of the fibre in 
the group “ Platyfibra,” is in the same condition as regards the 
sarcode as Schmidt’s Hircinice. This parasitic (?) transform¬ 
ation is so prevalent in the HircinicB that it is difficult to find 
a specimen without it; and hence Lieberkiihn made it a 
specific character, which of course was a mistake, especially 
as it is not confined to ike Hircinim only. 

Thus, as I have just stated, there is absolutely nothing 
that has been hitherto laid down to lead the student to the 
recognition of any species contained in the groups in my 
classification to which I have alluded, and therefore it becomes 
desirable to see how far this -want may be supplied by Mr. 
Wilson’s specimens. 

Setting aside then all attempt to interfere with these groups 
so far as their names are concerned, I would divide the 
whole into conulated and unconulated Psammonematous 
sponges, proposing to retain the term “ Hiecinida ” for the 
former, and adding that of u Liocheotida ” for the latter 
family, with which we will begin. 

Fam. Idochrotida *. 

Char. Psammonematous sponges on which there are no 
* \et&xp*>$3 smoofth-skiiuaed. 
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conuli, but in which the keratose fibre is strongly developed 
and more or less cored with sand and foreign microscopic 
objects. 


Stelospongus levis , Hyatt [op. et loc. cit). 

Of this species, to \YhIeh I have just alluded, there are 
several specimens in Mr. V ilson’s spirit-preserved collection, 
while the great number of dried ones from the southern coast 
of Australia that have come under my notice indicates that 
it is not only abundantly plentiful, but that it is more so than 
any other species in that locality ; yet, \\ ith the exception of 
Dr. Bowerbank’s representations of a spirit-preserved speci¬ 
men from Fieemantle under the name of u Halispongia choa- 
noides ” (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, pi. vi.), and Mr. Stuart 0. 
Ridley’s observations on Stelospongus excavatus from Port 
Molle, in Queensland (Zool. Coll, of H.M.S. 6 Alert/ Biit. 
Mus. pub, 1884, p. 383), viz. that “the colour in spirit is 
greyish white (putty colour),” and that “the dermis conceals 
all the skeleton but the ends of the primary fibres, which ap¬ 
pear as low points over the w hole of the outer surface and 
just inside the margins of the pits,” there is no desciiption of 
anything more than the dried skeleton, which Schmidt, who 
established the genus (Spong Atlantisch. Gebiet. p. 29, 
Taf. iii. figs. 13 and 14), only illustrates by two fragments of 
the fibre, which Hyatt fortunately has identified w ith an entire 
form from Port Phillip Heads, Australia, under the name 
above mentioned (op. et loc. cit . pi. xv. fig. 16). 

Returning then to Mr. Wilson’s spirit-preserved specimens 
of this species, we find them pyriform, stipitate, smooth, con¬ 
sisting of a subglobular body presenting typically a single 
large vent on the summit, terminated by an attenuated stem 
ana root-like expansion in the opposite direction. Consistence 
resilient. Colour, when fresh, “ grey,” as it is now. Sur¬ 
face smooth, covered uniformly by dermal sarcode charged 
with sand, which in its natural, that is unworn, state entirely 
conceals the subjacent fibre under a sieve-like structure, 
which is well represented by Dr. Bowerbank (op. et loc. cit . 
pi. vi. fig. 2), in which the reticulation is densely arenaceous, 
and the interstices, which are more or less uniformly circular, 
tympanized by the dermal sarcode alone. Pores in the inter¬ 
stices of the dermal reticulation. Vent very large, generally 
single, and situated a little excentrically on the summit of the 
body, supported on a tubular extension of the fibre, *s\ hich is 
better seen in the dried skeleton than in the fresh specimen, 
where it is covered by a lip-like fleshy fold of the dermal 
saieode, whose arenaceous and poriferous structure ceases at 
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the margin, after which it becomes homogeneous and smooth, 
as it lines a large cloacal cavity into which the great canals 
of the excretory systems empty themselves; oftentimes the 
vent is double, and sometimes accompanied by one or more 
subsidiary ones. Internally the fibrous smicture radiates 
upwards and outwards from the stem, consisting of main and 
interuniting fibre, of which the former is cored with sand &c. 
and the latter simple, forming a reticulated mass whose inter¬ 
stices are tympanized by the parenchymatous sareode, 
traversed by the branches of the excretory canal-systems, 
which finally open into the cloaca. Size variable, under r> 
in. high and 3 in. in diameter horizontally in its widest part. 

Hah. Marine. 

Lac. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19 fath. 

Obft. When acquainted with the typical form of this species 
with its sareode oy, that is with the dried washed-out skeleton, 
it is not difficult to recognize it with the sareode on; but the 
two are necessaiy for identification. Hence the necessity of 
knowing both, which, unfortunately, is the case with most of 
the Psammonemata, on account of the sameness of the fibre, 
the variety of structure even in the same species, and the 
absence of any particular form of u proper spicule ” to 
characterize the individual. I say “ unfortunately,” because 
the species are so numerous, so very varied in their forms, and 
so seldom obtained in both the conditions above mentioned, 
that it will, as above stated, be a long time before they can be 
fully and faithfully recorded for practical utility. 

In many of the dried skeletal specimens in the British 
Museum the walls, made up of the columnar fibre described 
by Schmidt, present a -distinctly hexagonal or honeycomb 
structure, extending inwards towards the centre, and in some 
instances three or more pyriform individuals have grown 
together ; the vents, too (as before stated), are by no means 
always single, and are sometimes supplemented by smaller 
ones; but the varieties in form and structure of the entire 
sponge, and even the state of its dermal surface, are so great 
that, if each has to he particularly described, I doubt whether 
Schmidt’s description of the fibre alone will suffice for iden¬ 
tification. 

With reference to nomenclature, it might be observed that 
Dr. Bowerbank called his specimen “Halispongia choanoides ” 
in 1872 (£ c.) after Schmidt had established the generic 
name “Stelo&pongas” in 1870 (I. c.) ; to which, however, it 
should be added that the former did this only provisionally, 
aitkmgh, as the context shows, evidently without any allusion 
to* if acquainted with, what Schmidt had done previously, 
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which certainly, as I have before stated, would have been of 
very little use to myself. without Hyatt’s photograph. 

Another species of this genus appears to be represented in 
Mr. Wilson’s dried collection by three specimens, which may 
be named and described as follows :— 

Stelospongus jlabelliformiS) n. sp. 

Compressed, wide, fan-shaped, stipitate; ribbed radiatingly 
from the stem, which is long and terminated by a root-like 
expansion, to the circumference, which is comparatively thin; 
ribs or rather ridges bifurcating once or twice in their course 
to the circumference, corresponding to the divisions internally 
of the excretory canal-systems; interunited irregularly on 
both sides by sub-ridges, which thus give rise to a number 
of concave depressions such as might have been caused 
by the specimen having grown between two beds of small 
pebbles, ending at the circumference in a series of pro¬ 
cesses, which give the margin a denticulated form, each 
process being a tubular extension of a vent, and the whole 
arranged Pandean-pipe-like along the circumference. Con¬ 
sistence now hard, more or less resilient. Colour grey exter¬ 
nally (that is the colour of the incrustation), dark sponge- 
colour immediately underneath, lighter within. Surface 
smooth, covered with a cribriform sandy incrustation, whose 
minute interstices present great uniformity. Pores in the 
dermal sarcode tympanizing the interstices of the incrustation. 
Vents in the position mentioned. Structure internally com¬ 
pact, consisting of massive fibro-reticulation, in which the 
interstices are tympanized by the parenchymatous sarcode; 
fibre of two kinds, viz. axiated or cored with foreign objects, 
and simply keratose, the former vertical and the latter inter- 
uniting or lateral; the whole traversed by the branches of the 
excretory canal-systems. Size of largest specimen 7 in. 
high by 8 x 4 in. horizontally; stem 3£ in. long. 

Hab. Marine. 

hoc . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. 

Obs. In one of the u three ” specimens the body is much 
more inflated, being 3 in. thick; there are no ridges, and the 
denticulated margin is very irregular; in short the whole looks 
like a coarse clumsy form of the above description. The 
pebble-like impressions, to which I have above alluded, are 
well represented in Hyatt’s photograph of his Spongelia Far- 
lovii , which came from the same neighbourhood (op m et he* 
cit . pi. xvii. fig. 14), and are the same as the a depressions ” 
on the surface of Taonura flabelliformis ( c Annals,’ 1882, 
vol. x. p. 108). They appear to be produced by linear eleva- 
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tions of the structure over subjacent branches of die excretory 
canal-systems, like the radiating ridges; thus circumscribing 
the ei depressions.” 

Finally, there is a spirit-preserved specimen of this species 
of a globular form, elongated laterally, which appears to be 
intermediate between the last-mentioned and Stelospongus 
lev is, and in which there are nine unmarginated vents of 
different sizes, large and small, irregularly scattered over the 
upper part. It is 6 in. high, including the stem, by 5 X 3 
in. horizontally; stem 21 in. long. Same locality, in 7 fath. 
This as a variety might be termed Stelospongus latus for con¬ 
venience. 


Stelospongus tuberculatus (provisional). 

Specimen globular, tuberculated, stipitate, consisting of 
short dividing and interuniting branches, terminating in round 
knobs on the surface, which altogether assume a globular 
form; rising from a hard, cylindrical, truncated stem (? cut 
off by the dredge). Consistence firm. Colour, when fresh, 
“ grey; ” the same now, that is from the sandy exterior. Sur¬ 
face even, consisting of a thick arenaceous incrustation spread 
uniformly over the tuberculated head, concealing the subja¬ 
cent fibre, and presenting a reticulated structure in low relief 
and of a white colour when dry, which arises from a heaping 
up together of the sand-grains &e. of which it is composed. 
Pores in the interstices of the reticulation. Vents numerous 
but small , chiefly confined to the more prominent parts 
respectively of the tuberculiform processes. Fibre of two 
kinds, viz. cored or axiated with foreign bodies, and simply 
keratose, the former vertical and the latter lateral. Size of 
specimen 5 in. high (including the stem, which is l^in. long) 
by 3 x 2| in. horizontally in its greatest dimensions. 

Eab. Marine. 

Loc . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 18 fath. 

Obs. I am not certain of the proper location of this species 
in point of classification, for although it closely resembles 
Stelospongus levis in the structure of the sandy incrustation 
&c., the general form, like that of a knotted Chalina , is so 
different that I have thought it best only to name it “ pro¬ 
visionally,” chiefly to record its description. Then the general 
form of sponges is so little to be depended upon that, after 
all, the difference in form may go for nothing in a specific 
point of view. 

Geelongia vasvfbrmis } n. g, & sp. 

Specimen vaeiform, deep, conical, stipitate, wide at the 
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brim, narrowing gradually towards the stem; margin or brim 
undulating, round. Consistence firm, tough. Colour u brown- 
grey ” when fresh, much the same now. Surface of the 
excavation a little smoother than that of the outside, which is 
slightly uneven, consisting of the dermal sarcode charged 
■with sand, especially on the outside, which, together with the 
layer of subdermal cavities, is about 3-48ths in. thick. Pores 
plentifully scattered over the dermal incrustation outside, 
vents uniformly scattered over the whole of the inner surface 
of the vase or only halfway down, also a few on the outer 
surface, but none, on the margin. Structure consisting of 
sand-cored and clear keratose fibre of an amber colour, sup¬ 
porting in its reticulation the sarcodic elements of the paren¬ 
chyma, traversed by the branches of the excretory systems, 
whose large canals are directed across the wall, that is from 
the subdermal pore-cavities on the outside to the vents on the 
inner side of the vase, giving off a number of small branches 
in their course in the opposite direction; while the main 
branches of the fbre 7 following the same course as the large 
canals, indicate a transverse structure generally, in contra¬ 
distinction to that of another species (viz. Hircinia intertexta) 
that will be described presently, in which the structure is 
longitudinal or parallel to the wall. Size of specimens, total 
height 9 in., including the stem, which is 2J in. long and 1£ 
thick; width across the brim 6 in. j wall near the stem f in. 
thick, gradually diminishing upwards. 

Eab . Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 20 fath. 

Obs . Examined in the wet state. Generic name taken 
from that of the town near the place where Mr. Wilson’s 
dredgings were carried on. There are two specimens of this 
species, in one of which the vents only extend halfway down 
the surface of the excavation, while in the other they are 
continued to the bottom; but otherwise they are much the 
same. Both specimens are in halves, which, by being 
doubled, enable me to give the dimensions above mentioned. 
This is the first species which I have briefly described in my 
observations on the u Circulation in the Spongida ” (anteh t 
p, 120) as affording an example of the opening of the pores 
through the subdermal cavities directly into a large excretory 
canal, &c. 

Such vasiform Psammonematous sponges are not new to 
me, as there are five dry specimens in the British Museum, 
all of which belong to the same species, and, all being more or 
less alike, afford the most satisfactory instance that has come 
under my notice of the replacement of the natural sarcode by 
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Spongiojphaga communis , for in three of these the whole of the 
soft parts are transformed into the filaments of this supposed 
parasite, and in the other two, which are almost exactly like 
them, the natural sareode remains intact by it; the former 
bear my running no. **177” and the latter “ 547 ; ” but 
being dry, and therefore much altered in appearance, I am 
unable to say with certainty that they are specimens of 
Geelongia vasiformis ; at the same time for descriptive pur¬ 
poses it may be observed that they are all smooth internally, 
but ribbed externally by ridges which extend more or less 
parallelly although radiatingly from the base to the circum¬ 
ference, while they now average 9 in. high by 9 in. across 
the brim, which is about £ in. thick; so that, when fresh, 
they must have been very nearly double in all these measure¬ 
ments. All are said to have been brought from Australia, 
and being remarkable in shape have been mounted on wooden 
stands for exhibition; thus they are analogous to the great 
Suberite “Neptune’s Cup f ^Rhaphiophora patera 7 Gray, = 
Foterion , Harting. 

Abnormally-developed Ova in situ in Geelongia vasiformis. 

In both the specimens of Geelongia vasiformis there are a 
great number of isolated ova, scattered singly throughout the 
tissue in distinct cysts of the same shape, so loosely that, on 
breaking open a cyst, which is firmly attached to the sur- 
lounding tissue, they fall out in their entirety, when they 
appear to be in different stages of development, of which the 
earliest consists of a delicate spherical colourless envelope 
filled with gianuliferous nucleated yelk-cells of a faint yellow 
colour, averaging 20-6000ths inch in diameter, while the entire 
envelope, which at this period is very thin and delicate, is 
about I-20th in. in diameter; and the latest or most ad¬ 
vanced development is of a subglobular tuberculated form, 
rendered more or less irregular by the budding-forth or 
several short processes, some of which may be once divided. 
While, however, the contents are the same, the envelope and 
the processes into which it has been prolonged have become 
transformed into a keratose laminated structure of an amber 
colour about 4-6OO0ths in. thick, having very much the 
appearance of the laminated keratose fibre of the sponge 
itself; thus between these extremes of sphericity and sub- 
gk>bulaxity there are ova of every degree of form and colour. 

What the signification of this development may be I am 
fenafaie to conceive further than that it may be a normal one 
of the ovum m m abnormal position; hence, provisionally, I 
have headed this * Abnormal development of the ovum in 
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situ” for the development of the ovum in the Psammonema- 
tous sponges beyond the ciliated stage—in which I observe 
the same kind of yelk-cells (see Schulze, Zeitschrift f. wiss. 
Zool. Bd. xxxii. Taf. xxxviii. figs. 2-4, 1879, for compa¬ 
rison)—has not been published, if indeed followed. 

Here I might notice that similar kinds of ova exist in a 
specimen of Rircinia ? in the same collection, wherein all the 
other soft parts have been transformed into the filaments of 
Spongiophaga communis , thus apparently indicating a protec¬ 
tive power much greater than that of the sarcode, as I shall 
more particularly notice hereafter. 

Dactylia chalzniformis , n. sp. 

Caulescent, solid, digitiform branches, rising from a single 
stem; branches thick, irregularly cylindrical, more or less 
dichotomously divided, slightly enlarged, fig-like towards the 
ends. Consistence resilient. Colour, when fresh, il dark 
brown, buff at the tips.” Surface even, minutely reticulated 
in low relief, with points passing into high relief at the extre¬ 
mities of the branches. Pores abundant, situated in the 
interstices of the dermal reticulation. Vents numerous, pustu- 
liform, scattered unequally over the surface. Internal struc¬ 
ture radiating obliquely upwards and outwards ; main fibre 
sand-cored, interunited by clear but smaller fibre, all amber- 
coloured ; supporting the sareodie elements of the parenchyma; 
traversed by the branches of the excretory canal-system. 
Size of specimen 8 in. high, and the whole bunch 6 in. in 
diameter at its widest part; branches rather compressed, 
about 1 in. in diameter at their largest or swollen part. 

Hah. Marine. 

Log. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19 fath. 

Ohs . This is a distinctly digito-ehalina-like sponge, simu¬ 
lating a Ghalina in form as well as in structure as much as 
the material would allow, being otherwise skeletally Psam- 
inonematous. It is thus another instance of the same form 
being produced with totally different elements; pointing out 
the uniformity of plan in this part of the development of the 
Spongida. 

Dactylia impar , n. sp. 

Specimen caulescent, stems solid, cylindrical, branching off 
successively from one side of the largest and longest, which 
extends to the end of the specimen, like the barbs on one 
side of a feather; short and interunited pan-pipe-like below, 
becoming separated and more or less bifurcated upwards. 
Consistence firm. Colour white, from the abundance of 

Ann. & Mag . N. Hist . Ser. 5. Vol. xv. 22 
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colourless foreign objects with which the specimen is in- 
crusted. Surface even or indistinctly granulated, consisting 
of the incrustation just mentioned. Pores abundant between 
the granules, irregularly grouped. Vents small, scattered 
over the surface, chiefly on one side of the stems. Internal 
structure radiating from the axis upwards and outwards; 
main fibre sand-cored, interacted by clear but smaller fibre, 
all amber-coloured, supporting the sarcodic elements of the 
parenchyma, traversed by the branches of the excretory 
canal-systems. Size of specimens about 7 in. long by 3 x| 
in., being very much compressed, and all the branches on the 
same level. 

Hob. Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 6 fath. 

Ohs. The chief characters of this species are its u frosted n 
whiteness, arising from a thick incrustation of foreign objects, 
which appears exclusively to consist of hyaline grains of 
quartz, its digito-chaliniform stems, and one-sided growth. 

Dactylia palmata , n. sp. 

Specimen stipitate, palmate, digitate, consisting of a bunch 
of compressed, solid branches proceeding from a short thick 
stem, becoming dichotomously divided into digito-chaliniform 
processes. Consistence resilient. Colour, when fresh, u dull 
reddish orange/’ now grey. Surface even, slightly arena¬ 
ceous. Pores plentifully scattered over the surface generally. 
Vents also scattered over the expanded portions, more in 
line along the cylindrical branches; main fibre sand-cored, 
lateral fibre dear. Size of specimen 9 in. high by 6x2 
horizontally; hence the whole form is rather compressed. 

Hab. Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 16 fath. 

Ohs . This appears to be only a more flattened, L e. palmate, 
variety of Dactylia ckaliniformis. 

Fam. Hircinida. 

Char . Psammonematous sponges which are conulated on 
the surface. Otherwise the Same as in the family Lio- 
chrotida. 

Hireinia solida, n. sp. 

Specimen long, thick, erect, compressed, tongue-shaped, 
sessile; margin obtuse, free end pointed, fixed end spreading 
or mm or less contracted. Consistence, when wet, soft, 
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fleshy, resilient, firm. Colour, when fresh, u dark grey above, 
yellowish green below,” now dark grey, almost black when 
dry, lighter internally. Surface uniformly consisting of ob¬ 
tuse conuli, in each of which there is a plurality of points 
corresponding to the ends of the subjacent sandy fibre, grouped 
together irregularly, about l-8th inch apart; bound down 
by a soft, fleshy, fibro-reticulated dermis in which there are 
no foreign objects; dermal fibre made up of short, fusiform, 
granuliferous cells or bodies, transparent fibrillse, and a few 
elliptical pigmental cells; tympanized in its interstices by a 
thin transparent layer of sarcode in which the pores are situ¬ 
ated. Vents small, but numerous and indistinct, scattered 
generally over the surface among the conuli. Internal struc¬ 
ture dense, consisting of a mass of short-jointed, reticulated, 
keiatose fibre, in which the foreign material predominates 
over the keratine, whose interstices are filled up by a fibro- 
reticulation like that of the dermis, in which also the inter¬ 
stices again are tympanized by thin sarcode pierced with 
holes for inhalent and exhalent purposes respectively (only 
seen in the dried fragment), the whole forming the paren¬ 
chyma of the interior, whose sarcode, together with that of 
the fibrous dermis, is so inspissated that, on drying, it melts 
down into an almost corneous consistence of a dark colour, 
which is very characteristic of the species. Size of spirit- 
preserved specimen 12 in. high by about 4x1 in. hori¬ 
zontally in its greatest dimensions. 

Hah. Marine. 

Loc* Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 20 fath. 

Obs. Compactness of structure, prevalence of sandy fibre, 
soft, fleshy, fibro-reticulated dermis, and dark colour chiefly 
characterize this species. There are two other, but dry 
specimens, one of w r hich is irregular in form and the other 
consists of two tongue-shaped erect pieces of nearly equal size, 
each of which is like that above described, but united together 
laterally for the greater part of their length. Both are in¬ 
tensely hard from the corneous character of the dermal tissue 
when dried; in both, too, the dermis is nearly black, while the 
interior is compact and of a ochreous yellow colour. Each 
individual of the double specimen is about 9 in. high by 2£ 
in. horizontally in its greatest dimensions; when fresh, 
they were probably nearly double this size. Under the 
microscope the interstices of the dark dermal fibro-reticulation, 
when dry, present a white appearance from their being tym¬ 
panized by their dermal sarcode in which the pores are situ¬ 
ated. The dry specimens are much lighter and harder than 
the wet one : but the characters of tl consistence ” generally 

22 * 
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in this state are so relative that they are not of much value 
in a specific point of view. 

Hircinia intertexta , n. sp. 

Specimen wet. Oblong, erect, like a piece of board an inch 
thick, slightly thinning towards the sides and upper border, 
whose margins are rounded and irregularly undulated, sessile, 
spreading below. Consistence firm and resilient, very light 
when dry. Colonr, when fresh, il grey,” now brownish grey. 
Surface on both sides uniformly covered with monticular, 
single-pointed connli averaging l-24th inch apart and about 
the same in height above the sunken intervening dermis, 
which unites them together more or less linearly; dermis 
consisting of a beautifully reticulated, soft, grey fibre without 
foreign objects, which dries light brown, and whose inter¬ 
stices are tympanized by a thin transparent sarcode in which 
the pores are situated, supported by another subjacent reticu¬ 
lation of amber-coloured keratose fibre, which, resting on the 
ends of the arenaceous vertical filaments, thus together form 
the conuli and support the dermis. Yents large, chiefly on 
the upper margin. Internal structure consisting of a mass of 
reticulated fibre of three kinds, like the dermis , viz.:—1, large, 
scanty, cored with foreign objects, vertical; 2, middle-sized, 
exclusively amber-coloured keratine, lateral; 3, microscopic, 
soft when fresh, hard and transparent when dry, intertextural, 
whose interstices, tympanized by thin poriferous sarcode, 
occupy the rest of the space and, traversed by the branches 
of the excretory canal-system, complete the parenchyma. Size 
of specimen 12 in. high by 3^x1^ in. horizontally in its 
greatest dimensions. As a slice has been cut off from one 
side perpendicularly, the probability is that this specimen 
was much wider, perhaps double the present width, when 
entire. 

Hab. Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 18 fath. 

Obs . The most striking feature in this specimen is the pre¬ 
sence of the microscopic, intertextural fibre filling up the 
interstices of the skeleton, which can only be well seen in a 
dried fragment; in which the predominance also of the keratine 
over the mineral element shows that it is in the opposite 
state, in this respect, to that of Hircinia solida , whose weight 
is rendered much greater simply by the predominance of the 
Brineral dement, while that of H. intertexta is comparatively 
fight, m above stated. 

Tibi is the second species which I have briefly described in 
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my observations on tbe u Circulation in the Spougida” (p.120) 
as affording an example of the opening of pores through the 
subdermal cavities directly into a large branch of the excre¬ 
tory canal- system* whereby the nutrient particles must be 
subsequently deflected through smaller or collateral branches 
to the ampullaceous sacs, and brought back by a similar set, 
as the large vessel goes on uninterruptedly increasing in size 
to its termination in the vent* 

Hircinia jlabellopalmata : n. sp. 

Specimens dry. Compressed, expanded, thin, stipitate* 
flabelliform, palmate, irregularly and deeply denticulated 
above, even at the sides, passing downwards into an elongated 
round stem, which is terminated by a root-like expansion; 
denticulations thin, wide and compressed like the body, variable 
in shape and dimensions. Consistence hard now, being dry. 
Colour whitish grey, from the abundance of foreign spicules 
incrusting the dermis. Surface consisting of little, pointed, 
short conuli closely approximated, sometimes united laterally 
so as to form lines or a reticulation, supporting the dermis, 
which is densely charged with foreign bodies, chiefly fragmen¬ 
tary sponge-spicules of many kinds ; furrowed at the margins 
on both body and denticulations, with smooth grooves branch¬ 
ing inwards, indicating the presence of corresponding canals 
in the wet state. Pores in the interstices between the conuli. 
Vents scattered over the surface generally, sometimes arranged 
linearly on one side of the margin of the denticulation in con¬ 
nexion with the u grooves.” Internal structure composed of 
a reticulate mass of coarse sand-cored or axiated and simple 
keratose fibre, ending towards the surface in points which 
form the axes of the conuli respectively; tympanized in the 
interstices by thin, transparent, flimsy sarcode. Size: there 
are two specimens of this species which are very much alike, 
but one much smaller than the other. The largest is 14 in. 
high (3 in. of which are stem), and 8 by £ in. in its largest 
horizontal dimensions. 

Uab . Marine. 

hoc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth not 
given. 

Ohs. These specimens belong to Mr. Wilson’s dry collec¬ 
tion, which, although carefully prepared, are, from having 
undergone much contraction during desiccation, very different 
from what they would have been in the spirit-preserved state, 
of which there is none for comparison. 
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Hircinia communis , n. sp. 

Specimen massive, lobed, sessile. Consistence soft. Colour, 
when fresh, u whitish buff,” now light grey. Surface cacti- 
fonn, uniformly covered with single-pointed conuli, which are 
comparatively prominent, averaging 3-16ths in. apart and 
about the same in height, held together by a soft, glutinous 
dermis which is permeated by an equally soft, fibrous, branch¬ 
ing reticulation, without foreign objects . Pores in the sarcode 
tympanizing the interstices of the dermal reticulation. Yents 
scattered irregularly over the surface. Fibre sand-cored and 
simply keratose; the former, which is vertical and axiates 
the conuli, large and coarse, the latter, which is lateral, scanty, 
tympanized in its massive reticulated structure by the sarcode 
of the parenchyma, which, together with that of the dermis, 
shrinks up when dried to the consistence of hard glue. Size 
of specimen 4 in. high by 4 x 2 in. horizontally in its greatest 
dimensions. 

Hah . Marine. 

Loc . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia, Depth 20 fath. 

Obs. The scantiness of the fibre, soft, thick, glutinous 
nature of the sarcode, which is chiefly permeated throughout 
by the equally soft fibro-reticulation that characterizes the 
dermis, and large cancellation of the parenchyma, cause this 
species, on (frying, to shrink up into a brown corneous mass, 
which not only obscures the structure generally, but brings 
the vertical sand-cored filaments into such close proximity as 
to give them an unnatural predominance; thus altogether ren¬ 
dering the dried fragment so different from the spirit-preserved 
specimen in its wet state, that one never could be understood 
by the other if studied separately. It is this kind of Hircinia 
which appears to me to he subject beyond all others to that 
transformation which is produced by the presence of Spongio- 
phaga communis . 


Hircinia pulchra } n. sp. 

Specimen wet. Consisting of several erect, subcylindrieal, 
unbranched processes of different sizes, more or less united 
together laterally; compressed in the centre, becoming cylin¬ 
drical towards^ the free end, which is obtusely pointed; all 
rising from a single contracted stem. Consistence firm, resi¬ 
lient. Colour, when fresh, “ grey with purple tint,” now all 
grey. Surface uniformly covered with small montieular 
conuli about 5-8ths in. apart and about the same in height, 
held together by a strong development of branched, reticulated, 
simple, keratose fibre supporting the dermal membrane, in 
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which there is no foreign material. Pores in the interstices 
of the dermal reticulation. Yents numerous and small, scat¬ 
tered over the surface in the intervals between the conuli. 
Fibre sand-cored and simply keratose, almost colourless; the 
mineral contents of the sand-cored fibre, which is scanty, 
predominating over the keratose envelope j structure compact ; 
excretory canals numerous and small. Parenchyma more or les3 
charged with ova in different stages of development below the 
more advanced segmental state. Size of specimen 7 in. 
high, 2 x 2 in. horizontally in its greatest dimensions; largest 
process about 1 in. in its greatest diameter ; compressed. 

Sab. Marine. 

Loc Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19 fath. 

Ohs. There is nothing strikingly specific in this specimen 
beyond the uniformity of its conulated surface, in which the 
conuli are comparatively small, mostly separate, well formed 
and striated laterally in the dried fragment by folds of the 
dermal membrane descending from their apices, the great 
number of vents and the scantiness of the sand-cored fibre, in 
which, as above stated, the mineral element far exceeds the 
envelope of keratine. The great number of vents indicates a 
great number of excretory canal-systems, and therefore corre¬ 
spondingly small canals, thus leading to the compact character 
of the parenchyma. 

Spongiophaga communis . 

Here is the place for me to say a few words on the w fila¬ 
ment,” which often replaces the whole of the sarcode or soft 
parts in both the largest and smallest specimens of the cacti- 
Jorm Hircinice with such fidelity that the pores and excretory 
canal-systems are left intact as much as they would be in 
their natural state; indeed, such is the exactness with which 
the sponge continues to be represented under this transfor¬ 
mation, that even some of the best spongiologists have regarded 
it as a distinct species. For this filament I long since pro- 

S osed the name of Spongiophaga communis , subsequently 
escribing and figuring it among “ The Parasites of the 
Spongida” (* Annals/ 1878, vol. ii. p. 168). 

It is almost impossible, in the smallest collection of Psam- 
monematous sponges, not to find some specimens in which the 
soft parts have been replaced by filaments of this enig¬ 
matical organism; so in Mr. Wilson’s there are nine, of 
which six are Hircinice , one a specimen of my group Eu- 
spongiosa and the other two in the fibreless Arenosa. That 
this transformation should take place in different kinds of 
Psammonemata, although chiefly in the cactiform Hircinice , is 
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sufficient to show, as before stated, that it has no specific 
value , and that all that can be said of it in connexion with 
the specimens so transformed is to note its presence in one or 
the other, as the case may be. 

One fact, however, to which I have casually alluded is 
more particularly worth noting here, viz. that in a specimen 
of jBircinia, whose naturally projecting points have been 
rounded or covered over by the abundance of the filament, 
there are several ova dispersed through the structure, in which 
otheiwise there is not the smallest portion of the original 
sareode or soft parts left. These ova, about l-48th in. in 
diameter, are spherical in form, of a yellow colour, and con¬ 
sist of a mass of small nucleated granuliferous cells sur¬ 
rounded by a very delicate membrane, supported by a tough 
capsule in which they are respectively contained; so that it 
would appear as if this capsule had protected them from the 
transforming power of the filament. I had thought that their 
contents might have thrown some light upon the development 
of the “ filament ” by the granuliferous cells having pre¬ 
sented it in an embiyonic form ; but not the slightest trace of 
any such connexion could be detected, so this organism 
remains, as before, an enigma for future observers to solve. 

Fam. Bibulida. 

We now come to the first family of my order Psammone- 
mata, viz. the Bibulida (see “ tabular view,” antea , p. 215), 
which in my original classification {op. et Joe. cit p. 132) is 
stated to be chaiacterized by u solid fibre, chiefly without core 
of foreign objects,” to which is added a footnote, stating 
that 1 had never failed to find here and there a fibre cored 
with foreign objects. 

Possibly this may he the case, but practically it is of no 
use in a specific point of view; for if this can only be demon¬ 
strated by much searching with the microscope, it can hardly 
be considered more than accidental, as the species which I 
am about to describe will show, in which I have not been able 
to find foreign material in any part of the fibre, even “ here 
and there.” 

Euspongia anfractuosa } n. sp. 

Specimen dry, massive, convex, sessile, lobate, spreading 
irregularly. Consistence firm, light. Colour black on the 
surface, dark purple within. Surface most irregular, consist¬ 
ing of crevices, anfractuosities, circular holes, and irregular 
depressions ending in the openings of sinuous cavernous 
eav&m internally, which are often bridged over on the sur- 
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face fenestrally by an extension of the dermal membrane; 
the latter, which is black, supported on the subjacent fibrous 
reticulations, whose knots here and there throw up a short 
point which becomes the axis respectively of microscopic 
conuli about l-80th in. apart; this point, when projecting 
through the dermal membrane, may be seen under the micro¬ 
scope to consist of a simple pointed (? budding) end of the 
fibre, generally cored with the usual flocculent material, but 
without any foreign bodies. Pores in the dermal membrane 
over the interstices of the subjacent fibrous reticulation. Vents 
circular, generally large, but variable in size, scattered nume¬ 
rously over the surface among the anfractuosities. Fibre 
remarkable for the uniformity of its character in point of 
fineness and short branching, thus rendering the internal 
structure soft but very compact; the larger filaments cored 
with the usual flocculent substance, but no foreign bodies, 
and the whole supporting the sarcode of the parenchyma, in 
its interstices, traversed plentifully by the canals of the ex¬ 
cretory systems, which present a black colour on their surface, 
from being lined with an extension inwards of the black 
dermis (?-ectodermic epithelial cells), arid end in the vents 
mentioned, among the “ openings ” of the u sinuosities,” 
which, also traversing the whole of the sponge, impart 
to it its anfractuous character both externally and inter¬ 
nally. Size of specimen in. high by 6 x 4 in. horizontally 
in its greatest dimensions. 

Hah . Marine. 

Loc. Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19 fath. 

Ohs. I have described this species from the dried specimen 
in Mr. Wilson’s collection; but there is another spirit- 
preserved one about the same size, which, in colour, is grey 
now, but when taken is stated to have been u bright orange.” 

Also in my cabinet there is a dry specimen of the same 
species (apparently beach-worn) from the Mauritius, again 
about the same size, in which, from half an inch into the 
interior, the colouring-matter has been washed out, leaving 
the fibre yellowish or sponge-colour, while within this again 
it is all dark purple, like that of the dried specimen in Mr. 
Wilson’s collection. 

Moreover, there are two other dry specimens in Mr. Wilson’s 
collection of a much larger size with the same characters as 
regards form, above given, but whitish, the sponge itself appa¬ 
rently having grown in the midst of fine sand, as there is as 
much sand as fibre in it; while in one of these specimens there 
is the addition of Spongiophaga communis^ to which I have 
before alluded, whose filaments can be distinguished from the 
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fibres of the sponge by being smaller , together with the 
terminal bulbs which characterize the filament, but so abun¬ 
dant as to mask over, by a rounded form in the midst of the 
sand, the characteristic anfractuosities of the purer form, 
and thus give it a smooth papillated surface in which the 
papilliform elevations frequently run into linear ridges. 

Euspongia avfractuosa resembles the representation of 
“Spongia cavernosa ” (Duch. et Mich. Caribbean Sea Sponges, 
pL iii. fig. 4), also Hyatt’s photograph of his 11 Spongia mean- 
driniformis ” (op. et loc. cit. pi. xvi. fig. 2). 

Coscinoderma lanuginosum . 

Coscinoderma lanuginomim, Atm. 1883, vol. xii. p. 309. 

There are two spirit-preserved specimens of this species, 
both of which are very much alike throughout, being stipitate, 
expanding from a round stem, terminated by a root-like ex¬ 
tremity, into a subtriangular body, compressed, thinning to 
the margin, and bearing on its upper border, which forms one 
side of the triangle, a series of short, conical, truncated pro¬ 
cesses of different sizes. Consistence resilient. Colour, when 
fresh, u greythe same now, but faint yellow internally. 
Surface even, consisting of an arenaceous incrustation which 
is uniformly perforated by circular holes about l-48th in. in 
diameter, and a little more than this apart. Pores in the 
dermal sarcode tympanizing the bottom of the circular holes. 
Vents on the conical processes which project from the 
upper border. Fibre very fine and uniform in calibre, 
scantily cored here and there with foreign objects, for 
the most part solid and clear, also scantily branched, but often 
united transversely by a short portion of the same calibre, 
which is perpendicular to the two filaments thus united ; very 
ahnndant ana compact, so as to give the parenchyma a felt¬ 
like appearance and consistence, traversed by the canals of 
the excretory system. Size of largest specimen 4£ in. high 
including the stem, and 2£ x 1 in. horizontally in the greatest 
dimensions. 

Hub . Marine. 

Loe* Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. Depth 19fath. 

Obs . The specimens, although much smaller, are precisely 
tlxe same as that described under the above name in the 
* Annals * (loc. cit). 

Paraspongia laxa y n. sp. 

Specimens dry. Massive, much lobed, somewhat compressed 
bow* sessile, contracted towards the base; lobes mammiform, 
erect, and proliferous. Consistence now firm, but very light. 
Colour on the surface for the most part black, becoming 
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lighter on the less exposed parts, light sponge-colour inter¬ 
nally. Surface uniformly covered with low conuli about 
l-24th in. apart, consisting of a few grains of sand crowning 
a conical projection of the subjacent fibro-reticulation which 
supports the black dermal membrane. Pores in the dermal 
membrane opposite the interstices of the subjacent fibro-reticu- 
lation. Yents large and numerous at the ends respectively 
of the mamilliform lobes and on the margin of the more 
crested parts. Fibre internally small, solid, very uniform in 
size, without core, reticulated; traversed vertically by little 
tracks of sand, held together by a minimum oi keratine, 
which is continuous with the rest of the fibre, and terminating 
in the conuli mentioned; interstices of the mass of reticulated 
fibre tympanized by thin transparent sarcode, which thus 
gives the parenchyma an unusually wide, cancellated, flimsy 
structure, which being traversed also by the branches of the 
excretory canal-systems, produces the very light structure which 
characterizes the species. Size of the largest specimen, for 
there are two, 11 in. high by 6x2 in. horizontally in its 
greatest dimensions. 

Hab. Marine. 

Loc . Port Phillip Heads, South Australia. 

Obs. The scantiness of the fibre and its wide reticulation, 
accompanied by the flimsy transparent sarcode in its present 
dried state, which tympanizes the interstices, produces an 
extremely light and loose cancellous texture when dry, which, 
together with the black colour of the dermis which is equally 
thin, renders the species almost unmistakable. 

Fam. Pseudohircinida. 

Finally, we have to return to the last family in my orignal 
classification of the Psammonemata, viz. the Pseudohircinida 
(see Tabular View, anteh p. 215), whose consideration, for 
reasons already given, was postponed for a more convenient op¬ 
portunity, which has now arrived. 

This family was intended for Psammonematous sponges 
whose sand-grains were accompanied by spicules of species be¬ 
longing to one or other of the three following orders :—viz. the 
Rhaphidonemata, Echinonemata, and Holokhaphldota ; 
hence the three groups of which the family was composed 
were named Chalinohircinina, Armatohireinina, and Pseudo- 
arenosa respectively. 

But it now seems to me that the location of these groups 
should be determined by the state in which their spicules are, 
that is, whether they are entire or fragmentary , since, if the 
former, the groups may be relegated to the orders to which 
they respectively belong ; and if the latter, viz. fragmentary , 
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they must form part of the foreign microscopic objects of a 
genuine Psammonematous sponge, for which the existence of 
a family Pseudohircinida is therefore no longer necessary. 

This I have seen for some time past, and my attention was 
first called to it by finding two species of caulescent Ghalinida , 
in which the fibre not only contained the spicules of the 
species entire , but also, in addition, sand-grains and other 
microscopic foreign objects; hence it may be remembered 
that, in the £ Annals 5 of 1882 (vol. ix. p, 280), I described 
these two species under the names respectively of u Ghalina 
digitata , var. arenosaf and u Cavockalina digitata , var. are- 
nosaf in a new family named u Pseudoehalinida,” which I 
proposed to add to the order Rhaphidonemata. 

And now it seems to me desirable that a similar transfer 
should be made to the order Echinonemata. 

At first 1 thought, from the abundance of foreign material 
and great thickness of the keratose envelope in the fibre of 
the skeletal specimens of this kind in the British Museum, 
that the echinating spicules had been appropriated by the 
Psammonematous sponge, and so made a group to receive 
them under the name of u Armatohircinina ” {loc. cit.) ; hut 
having had to examine a spirit-preserved specimen as well as 
a dried one, taken respectively from their natural habitat by 
Mr. Wilson, it seems to me much more reasonable to infer, 
from the following facts, that the Echinonematous rather than 
the Psammonematous fibre took in the foreign objects. 

Thus in the species Echinonema anchoratum ( l Annals/ 1881, 
voL vii. p. 379) the spiculation consists of an acuate skeletal, 
a spined clavate echinating, and an equianchorate flesh 
spicule, each of which has its fixed position in the sponge; 
that is, the acuate spicule forms the core of the fibre; the 
echinating spicule is attached to the outside or surface of the 
fibre, and the equianchorate is restricted to the surrounding 
sarcode, which is precisely the case in the u Armatohircinina.” 

Now on examining the species in Mr. Wilson’s collection 
to which I have alluded—which, from its large size, handsome 
flabellate growth, firm consistence, transparent, colourless, 
gtass-like keratose fibre, and greyish-white colour generally, 
together with the presence of several dry specimens of the 
same sponge in the British Museum (under the no. 128), 
which came from the southern coast of Australia, indicating 
that it is not only a striking object but prevailing form there, 
1 shall name u Wilsonella australiensis ”■—it is evident that a 
similar spiculation, in which the spicules are entire^ with the 
same arrangement, exists in this species as in Echinonema 
emdoraia; hence, in accordance with what I have above 
stated, Wilsondla australiensis will be more particularly 
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described at the end of the order Ecuinoneuata, under a new 
family, viz. u Pseudoechinonemata.” 

So the remaining gioup in the family Pseudohircinida, viz. 
the Pseudoarenosa, in which the spieulation of a Halichon - 
drina or an Esperia may be often seen in a perfect or entire 
state, may, under the same circumstances, be added to the 
order HOLORHAPHIDOTA under the family name of u Pseudo- 
holorhaphidota,” to correspond in nomenclature and significa¬ 
tion with those already proposed for the Rhaphidonemata 
and Echinonemata respectively. 

[To be continued] 


XXVI. —Remarks on the Variations of Elapomorphus lem¬ 
niscatus. By G. A. Boulenger. 


[Plate X] 


Simultaneously with the publication, in the last number of 
these c Annals/ of my u List of Reptiles and Batrachians from 
the Province Rio Grande do Sul, sent to the Natural-History 
Museum by Dr. H. von Ihering,” I received, through the 
kindness ot Dr. A. Strauch, a separate copy of his contribu¬ 
tion, “ Bemerkungen fiber die Sehlangengattung Elupomor - 
phiis aus der Familie der Calamariden One species is 
described as new, viz. E. Ifieringi , from Rio Grande do Sol, 
which is the form mentioned in my u List ” as a hitherto 
unrecorded variety of E. lemniscatus , distinguished by the 
absence of the black vertebral band. 

The fact that Dr. Strauch had only one specimen before 
him, and none of the allied forms for comparison, explains the 
error into hich he has fallen. But I trust the illustrations 
appended to this note will convince the eminent herpetologist 
that the differences relied upon by him are not sufficiently 
constant to warrant a specific, or even subspecific, distinction. 

We have at present in the Natuial-History Museum eight 
specimens determined as E . lemniscatus, to which, for conve¬ 
nience, I will refer by letters :— 


a . Adult. (Ventrals 204, Caudals 22.) Paraguay (Prof. Grant). 
h Adult. (V. 208,0.22.) 

- XT /XT 1QK f* i 


e. Half-grown. (V. 185, C. 25.) 
d. Young. (V. 192, 0. 26.) 


Uruguay. 


e. Adult. (V. 20b, C. 25 .)) 

f. Adult. (V, 209, C. 26.) I Rio Grande do Sul (Dr. von Ihering). 

g. Young. (V. 186,0.28.)) 

h. Adult. (V. 212, C 24.) High Pampas'of San Luis, Mendoza 

(Mr. E W. White). 


* Mel. Biol. Ac. St. Peter^b. xii. pp 141-211 (1885). 
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No two specimens are perfectly alike. 

The characters insisted upon by Dr. Strauch as distin¬ 
guishing E* Ikeringii from E. lemniscatus are the following: — 
In the latter the snout is narrower and three black bands run 
along the back, the outer ones being separated from the 
black colour of the ventral shields. In the former the snout 
is remarkably broad and rounded, and the head is much 
depressed ana even longitudinally grooved on its upper sur¬ 
face ; the median black dorsal band is absent, and the black 
of the ventrals extends to the flanks. Now we may take 
specimens b and f (so lettered also on the Plate) as the 
extreme forms, representing E. lemniscatus and E. Ikeringii 
respectively; however, in the latter the head is neither so 
strongly depressed as observed by Dr. Strauch, nor longitu¬ 
dinally grooved. The differences between these two speci¬ 
mens are considerable, but are bridged over by the others— 
specimen a with the typical coloration and the broad rounded 
snout; e with the black vertebral band, but without the light 
band separating the ventrals from the latero-dorsal ones; g 
lacking the former, and with distinct indication of the latter. 
To another variety, not noticed before, belongs specimen h ; 
the scales between the black dorsal bands are not yellowish 
(or red), but greyish brown, each with a small crescentic 
black marking, and the light collar is absent. 

In concluding I must also remark that there is no more 
ground for separating E. reticulatus of Peters from E, lemnis¬ 
catus . The type specimen of the latter species, described by 
Dumeril, must be anomalous if really possessing a simple 
anal, for all the eight specimens in the British Museum, as 
well as those examined by Jan, have that shield divided. 


XXVII.— Report on the Testaceous Mollusca obtained during a 
Dredging-excursion in the Gulf of Suez in the Months of 
February and March 1869. By ROBERT MacAndrew.— 
Republished , with Additions and Corrections , by Alfred 
Hands Cooke, M.A., Curator in Zoology, Museum of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, Cambridge.—Part I. 

The following Catalogue is a revision of the above u Report,” 
which appeared in the Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, for December 
1870. In 1873 Mr. MacAndrew died, bequeathing all his 
collections to the University of Cambridge, and it has fallen 
to my lot to work through and arrange them. I have been 
induced to pay particular attention to these Suez shells, which 
have always been kept in drawers quite hy themselves, because 
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an opportunity so seldom occurs of investigating a collection 
made by a skilled collector, which undoubtedly is derived 
from the locality specified, and from that locality only. The 
problem of the geographical distribution of the Mollusca will 
never even approach solution until we have a number of such 
collections as this to supply us with adequate data to work 
upon. 

Two reasons have induced me to propose to reissue this 
li Report ” in an entirely new form—firstly, because in Mr. 
MacAndrew’s copy of his pamphlet, now in this museum, 
numerous corrections and additions occur in his own hand¬ 
writing ; secondly, because a careful examination showed that 
a certain proportion of his identifications were wrong, and 
therefore the catalogue as it stood was misleading. Whoever* 
helped him to determine his specimens had evidently gone 
upon the principle of making as many species out of them as 
possible (see, e . g the list of Ancillaria below), and the cor¬ 
rection of this tendency alone has meant a good deal of work. 
I may further add that in the u Report ” such an entry as 

u - ># Eleven species, undetermined,” was not uncommon. 

Many of these have now been identified, while a few turn out 
to be new species. 

The geographical affinities of the Suez shells have already 
been remarked upon by Mr. MacAndrew in his article. 
Taking two genera only I find that 

Of 19 species of Oyprcea found at Suez, 

9 are common to the Sandwich Islands; 

6 „ „ Japan; 

8 „ „ Australia; 

5 „ „ Natal. 

Of 7 species of Triton found at Suez, 

2 are common to the Sandwich Islands; 

2 „ „ Japan; 

1 is „ „ Australia. 

But I hope to deal more fully with the distribution of the 

species at the end of this article. 

The localities that I have added are in every case drawn 
from authentic sources, either from the * Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society/ the i Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History/ various other scientific publications, or from private 
sources of information on which I can rely. 

Words placed within square brackets are additions to or 
corrections of the original article. 
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Triton tritonis, L.. ..Saw a specimen in hands of Eastern sens. [Samoa Is , Paumoius, It apparently remained in the hands of the 

fishermen. Japan, St. Helena.] fishermen, for it is not in the collection. 

The occurrence of the speeds requires con¬ 
firmation ; it is notin Issefs list. 
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lea] pomum, X, Rare, Ras Mah ommed. Society and Philippine Is. &c. [BourJ 
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[To be continued.] 
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XXVIII.— Description of a neio Genus of Chalcosiidas allied 
to Himantopterus. By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. 

The genus Himantopterus. represented by a very remarkable 
moth from Java, was described by II. Wesmael in 1836, in 
the £ Bulletins de l’Academie Boyale des Sciences de Bruxel¬ 
les’ (1st ser. vol. iii. pp. 162, 163, pi. vi. tig. 1). The chief 
peculiarity of this moth consists in its linear and much-elon¬ 
gated secondaries, which are in fact mere balancers, similar 
to the tails which terminate the wings of some genera of 
Lycsenidse. 

In describing his new genus M. Wesmael gave no account 
of the neuration of the wings; but this omission was subse¬ 
quently remedied by Prof. Westwood, who, in 1876, examined 
the type in the Brussels Museum, and made a careful drawing 
of the venation, which he published in the ( Transactions 
of the Entomological Society 5 for 1877, pi. x. From his 
description, as well as from that of M. Wesmael, the secon¬ 
daries appear to have no neuration. 

In the first volume of the c Zoologist,’ pp. 197, 198, Mr. 
Edward Doubleday described and figured, under the name of 
Thymara , a new genus allied to Himantopterus , the posterior 
wings of which, however, though ornamented with a long 
tail, are fully developed; at the same time he reproduced 
WesruaePs figure in outline. 

Although Himantopterus and Thymara are allied genera, 
they differ so considerably in the development of their secon¬ 
daries that it was to be expected that intermediate genera 
would eventually be discovered tending to show the modifi¬ 
cation of a true wing into a mere rndimentary appendage, 
and now, after the lapse of upwards of forty years, one of 
these links has at last come to light. 

In the 1 Yerhandlungen der zoologisch-botanischen Gesell- 
schaft’ of Vienna (voL xxviii. p. 42), there is a record of 
tl a second species of the genus Himantopterus ” from Zan¬ 
zibar, brought home by Mr. E. Mamo, and identified by Mr. 
Bogenhofer. One would naturally have expected so impor¬ 
tant a novelty to be figured in the Lepidopterous portion of 
the i Beise der Novara,’ yet, up to the present time, it 
appears to remain in obscurity. 

In a collection recently received by Mr. Francis Swanzy* 
from the west coast of Africa was a small moth of such 
remarkable form that he brought it to me and asked me if I 
k&ew anything like it. I at once pronounced it to be a 
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Him antopterus , and proceeded to compare it with the figures 
of that genus, when it became evident that, although nearer 
to that type than to any other, the African moth was clearly 
the representative of a new and distinct genus, which I now 
have the pleasure of describing. 


PEDOPTILA, gen. nov. (77-17801/, ittiKov ). 

General aspect of Himantopterus , but differing in the neu- 
ration of the primaries and structure of the secondaries as 
follows :—Primaries broader and 
less elongated; the two branches 
of the subcostal vein emitted from a 
short footstalk; upper radial vein 
straight; lower radial and third 
median branch emitted together from 
the inferior angle of the cell, but 
not from a footstalk; all three 
median branches incurved and di¬ 
stinctly longer; submedian vein more 
sinuous: secondaries almost twice 
the length of the primaries, very 
slender, spatulate, narrowest in the 
middle, broadly fringed at the base, 
but with the rest of the fringe short, traversed for about four 
fifths of their length by two parallel veins, the subcostal 
and the median ; but at this point (where the wing begins to 
expand) a very oblique discocellular veinlet unites them, and 
immediately beyond this, the subcostal forks into the usual 
two branches; the apex of the wing is very acute, the outer 
margin (which runs back to a point nearly opposite to the 
forking of the subcostal vein) is very oblique. In the struc¬ 
ture of the body this genus appears to agree closely with 
Himantopterus ; the antennas are rather short and pectinated 
and the mouth-organs appear to be aborted. 



Pedoptila nemopteridia , sp. n. 

Form of the European Neuropteron Nemoptera coa y but 
smaller than the type of Himantopterus ; wings semitrans¬ 
parent; basal two fifths of primaries and basal third of 
secondaries bright russet reddish, remainder of the wings 
grey; the veins darker than the ground-colour 5 body sienna- 
redaish; antennas dark brown. Expanse of wings 23 millim. 

Cape Coast, West Africa [coll. F. Swanzy). 

Ann , & May . X, Hist . Ser. 5. VoL xv. 
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The anterior wing measures 10| millim. and the posterior 
18J j the body in length 7 millim. 

It is probable that the Zanzibar species mentioned by 
Rogenhofer belongs to this genus rather than to Himan - 
topterus. 


XXIX .—Description of a new Species of the Coleopterous 
Genus Mecynodera (Sagridse). By Charles 0. Water- 
house. 

Mecynodera Wickkami , n. sp. 

Higra, nitidissima; thorace femoribusque sanguineis; elytris rufo- 
flavis, fascia basali, gntfca discoidali et apice nigris. Long. 
13 lin. 

Tery close to M. Balyi , Clk., but larger and broader. The 
thorax is entirely red, smooth, with a slight impression on 
the disk behind the middle. The elytra have the basal third 
blacky except the shoulders and a red spot in the middle of 
the base. The curved impressed line which exists in M. 
Balyi is in this species divided into two. There is a 
black punctured punctiform impression a little behind the 
middle of each elytron. The whole of the apex is black. 
The femora are red, except a little black at the base and apex. 
On the middle area of the elytra some lines of very fine deli¬ 
cate punctures may be traced. 

Bah Queensland. 

Together with the above-described species a specimen of 
Evrytrachdus arfakianus, Lansb. (C. R. Soe. Ent. Belg. xxiii. 
1880, p. cxyiii) was received. This is the first time any 
species of this gronp of Lucanidse has come nnder my notice 
from^ Australia. The species is easily recognized by the 
incision behind the eyes &c. 


XXX .—Notices of British Fungi, By the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, F.R.S., and C. E. Broome, F.L.S, 

[Oouthiued from sear. 5, vol. xii. p. 374.] 

*Agaricus (Tricholoma) hufonius } Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 63. 
Penzance, J. Rails. 

Just the plant of Bulliard; but it is doubtful whether it 
is really distinct from A . sulphurous. What was formerly 
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regarded as tliis species is a dark form of A . saponaceus . The 
scent is quite as strong as in the normal A. sulphurews . 

*.4. (Tricholoma) putidus , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 78. 

The synonym of A . ranoidus y Kalchb., really belongs to 
this species. Specimens occurred at Coed Coeh in 1883 which 
exactly agreed with Kalchbrenner’s figure, and not at all 
with that in Fr. Icon. 

*A. (Clitocybe)^772oatta, Pers. Syn. p. 348. 

Specimens of this variable species were sent by the Rev. 
D. Paul from Roxburgh of such a dark brown that at first 
sight they seemed quite different from the ordinary plant and 
approaching very near to it, as figured by Letellier, the 
only difference being that the stem was of a brownish tint 
ana deeply striate. Compare what is said by Fries in the 
Hym. Eur. p. 91. 

2028. A. (Collybia) laxipes y Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 115; Batt. 
p. 46, tab. ix. fig. 1 (not fig. 5). 

On a willow board in a heap of firewood. Sibbertoft, Dec. 
29, 1883. 

This is scarcely more than a slender form of A . vdutipes . 
The specimens w r ere scattered and for the most part solitary 
and very pale, from growing in perfect darkness. One 
group only was slightly caespitose. 

2029. A . (Kolanea) piceits, Kalchb. tab. 12. fig. 3. 

Coed Coch, 1883. The small form figured by Kalch- 
brenner, which looks very different from the large form 
figured by Cooke. Dr. Badham sent from East Bergholt a 
fish-scented Agaric; but it was a Lepiota too imperfect 
to describe. 

2030. A . (Pholiota) suhluteus, FI. Dan. tab. 1192. 

Faldonside, Rev. D. Paul and W. B. Boyd. 

Stem neaily 6 inches high, § thick, somewhat tuberculose 
at the base. Spores dull yellow, elliptic, *0004 to *0005 inch 
long. 

An interesting addition to the list of British Agarics, as it 
was known to Fries only by the * FI. Danica J figure. Ring 
rather ragged ; stem silky; gills at first decurrent, pale 
yellow. 

2031. A . (Pholiota) inauratus. Smith, Cooke, tab. 477. 

On a fallen willow, Batheaston, &c. 

Formerly passed by as a form of Ag* squarrosus. 

2032. A . (Flammula) gymnopodius, Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 244; 
Cooke, tab. 431. 

On pine sawdust, Munstead, T. Howse. 

A grand addition to British Fungi. 
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2033. A . (Flammula) fusus, Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 247; 
Cooke, tab. 434. 

Sibbertoft, Miss Ruth Berkeley. 

A large form on the ground. 

2034. A . (Naucoria) pusiolus , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 258; 
Cooke, tab. 457. 

Sibbertoft. 

2035. A . (Galera) vittcejbrmis , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 269; 
Cooke, tab. 464. 

Sibbertoft, amongst grass in a garden, July 31, 1884. 

2036. A . (Tubaria) embolus , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 274. 
Penzance, J. Balfs. So like A . umlelliferus that it might 

be passed without notice if the bright-coloured spores were 
not observed. 

2037. A. (Galera) minutus , Qu$et, tab. i. f. 5; Cooke, 
tab. 466. 

On twigs, Wrotham, Kent, Kev. M. J. Berkeley. 

2038. A . (Psalliota) sulgiblosus , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 281. 
Pileo gibboso, subfulvo, camoso, subseabro-hispidulo ; annulo 
appendiculato serieeo-fibrilloso; lamellis ascendentibus liberis 
fulvis. 

By the side of a road, Penzance, J. Kalfs. 

The name occurs under A . comtulus , Fr. It seems quite 
distinct from any Psalliota with which we are acquainted; 
the pileus is rough with, scabrous silky points. Stem of the 
same colour as the pileus, fibrillose ; gills dark brown ; umbo 
of pileus fibrillose. 

2039. A. (Psathyra) helobius , Kalchb. tab. 17. fig. 4. 

On a heap of rubbish, Coed Cocb, Sept. 1884. 

Remarkable for the radiating wrinkles, even in young 

specimens. Exactly Kalchbrenner’s species. 

2040. A. (Panseolus) remotus 7 Schaeff. t, 210. 

Penzance, J. Ralfs. 

2041. A. (Psathyra) fatuvs, Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 308. 

Coed Coch, July 1882. 

Pileus campanulate, margin striate, umber; gills adnexed, 
pale umber, ascending, first dirty white; stem elongated, 
thicker below, white, fistulose, at length umber. 

2042. Coprinus platypus , Berk. Pileo campanulato albo 
leviter striato, atro-squamoso; margine subcrenato; stipite 
sursum sequali, basi dilatato albo pulverulento; lamellis fusco- 
atris, margine rubeolis, prope marginem pilei albis, sterilibus, 
remotis. 

Sibbertoft. On cocoa-nut bracts in a hothouse. 

A very pretty minute species, possibly of Indian origin, 
not very deliquescent 
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2043. Gortinarius (Hydrocybe) dilutus, Fr. H/m. Eur. 
p. 389. 

Coed Coch. 

* Hygropkorus Wynnei , B. &. Br. under no. 1962. 

An important clerical error, substituting Mirasmius for 
Hygrophorus , has already been recorded. The present object 
is to point out that the species is probably what Builiard called 
Agaricus mollis , tab. 38, which has not of late years been 
noticed by him. In Builiard and Ventenat it is said to be a 
form of Leniinus tigrinus . 

2044. Marasmius varicosus, Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 469. 

Tarknd, Aberdeenshire. Amongst moss, Rev. iL J. 

Berkeley. 

2045. Boletus aurantiporus , Howse. 

A fine drawing and specimen of this beautiful species have 
been received from the author. 

*Polyporus Rosikovii , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 524. 

Penzance, J. Ralfs. A new locality for a very rare species. 

2046. P (Merisma) alligatus , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 543. 

This curious species, which appears to be the same with 

Boletus rugosus , Sow. tab. 422, was sent by a member of the 
Northampton Natural History Society, who found it in the 
course of one of their excursions. The base penetrates into 
the ground. The colour was a little different from Sowerby’s 
figure, but it seems to be essentially the same. The descrip¬ 
tion in Fries’s c Elenchus ’ accords very well with the speci¬ 
mens. 

*P. (Anodermei) epileuciis , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 545. 
Penzance, J. Ralfs. 

2047. P. (Inodermei) ravidus } Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 566. 
Boletus heteroclitus , Sow. tab. 367 ; Bolt. tab. 164. 

Penzance, J. Ralfs. The plant of Sowerby and that of 
Bolton are clearly the same; but Fries seems to make them 
distinct. The pores are rather large and yellow when young. 

2048. Dcedatea polyzona^ Pers. Myc. Eur. iii. p. 8. 
Penzance, J. Ralfs. Exactly Persoon’s species, and, like 

that, reaching many inches in length. 

2049. Urocystis Primulcecola, Mag. Hedwigia, 1879 j Grard. 
Chron. Aug. 30, 1884. 

Sent by Mr. Wolley Dod, from his garden. 

On Primula farinosa. Mr. Broome found it in Teesdale 
in 1867, and abundant specimens were sent to him from the 
Cumberland lakes. 

2050. SpJioerella Taxi , Smith, in Gard. Chron. June 28, 
1884, p. 827. 

Abundant at Sibbertoft in 1884. 
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Report upon the Grinoideg collected during the Voyage of H.M.S. 

4 Challenger 7 during the Years 1873-76.— The Stalked Crmaids. 
By P. Heebebt Caepenter, D.Sc., Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Pp. i-xii, 1-442 ; 69 plates. [Report on the Scientific 
Results oftheVoyage of B.M.S. 6 Challenger* — Zoology, part xxxii.] 
Published "by Order of Her Majesty’s Government, 1884. 

Few among the varied forms of invertebrate organisms have exer¬ 
cised such a fascination over naturalists as the Crinoids. Ever 
since the first living Pentacrinus was brought to notice by Guet- 
tard in 1755 a feeling not far removed from romance has been 
almost inseparably associated with the recent members of this 
group of animals, a sentiment at first perhaps mainly due to their 
beauty and rarity; but later, when their relations became known, 
to the fact that these treasures from the deep bore positive testimony 
to the existence in our seas of the survivors of a race which had 
been thought to have long since passed away, and were to be known 
only in a fossil state. 

It was whilst Dr. W. B. Carpenter and the late Sir "Wyville 
Thomson were studying the structure and development of Crinoids 
together in Ireland in 1S68 that the scheme was matured of 
applying to the Admiralty for assistance in undertaking a series of 
deep-sea investigations. The 1 Lightning ’ and 4 Porcupine 7 expe¬ 
ditions were the result; and to the success attending these first 
systematic dredgings in great depths the despatch of the 4 Chal¬ 
lenger 7 expedition itself was directly due. The Crinoids have 
thus been associated in a special manner with the 6 Challenger 7 
expedition. 

Sir Wyville Thomson, who for some years had devoted much 
attention to the stalked Crinoids, had proposed himself to* undertake 
the preparation of the Report upon the collection of this group made 
during the expedition ; and he had also arranged with Prof. Alex. 
Agassiz to include a description of the Crinoids dredged by the 
U.S. Steamer 4 Blake ’ in the Caribbean Sea, in order that a mono¬ 
graph of all the species at present known might be produced. On 
the lamented death of Sir Wyville Thomson the respective collec¬ 
tions were entrusted to Dr. P. Herbeit Carpenter; *and the excel¬ 
lent report just published fully wairants the opinion that the work 
could not have been placed in more able hands. It is worthy of 
our great national expedition; it; Is worthy of Dr. Herbert Car¬ 
penter’s acknowledged reputation, which it will enhance and crown; 
and it is a worthy tribute of a son to a father whose name is 
honoured among the biologists of all nations, and whose investiga¬ 
tions ip. the same group of animals are a monument of patient 
research and logical reasoning. 

Twenty-one years ago, that is to say np to 1864, only three 
species of firing stalked Crinoids were known to science: we are 
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now acquainted with thirty-two, which belong to six genera, and 
are the representatives of four families. More than half this 
number, including two new genera, were discovered by the f Chal- 
lenger; 7 and twenty-one of the species (i. e. more than 65 per 
cent, of the known forms) are due to British exploration conducted 
on H.M.SS. £ Porcupine ’ and 4 Challenger/ The present Report forms 
a complete and masterly monograph of the whole group. 

Chapters L-YI. are devoted to Morphology. Each factor in the 
structure of a Crinoid is separately described, the modifications 
presented in the different living forms are reviewed, and their rela^ 
tions to allied fossil forms discussed. The habits and parasites of living 
Crinoids, as far as known, are likewise fully dealt with. This por¬ 
tion of the work is of the greatest importance, for it renders possible 
a more exact knowledge of extinct forms, and throws light upon 
numberless points in their structure, and consequently upon the 
classificatory position of many doubtful forms as to which palaeon¬ 
tologists were hitherto only able to conjecture. To attempt to 
summarize the chief points of this section is beyond the scope of 
a general notice, and we must therefore content ourselves with 
referring those interested in the subject to the Report, assuring 
them that palaeontologist and anatomist alike will find a mine of 
information and of careful investigation. 

Dr. Herbert Carpenter follows Dr. Leuckart in separating the 
stalked Echinoderms from the remainder of the group, under the 
name PunnAxoma.; and he ranks the Crinoidea, Blastoidea, and 
Cjtotidea as independent classes of this division, in preference to 
the course taken by some writers of regarding the two latter groups 
as subclasses or orders of the Crinoidea. The term Crinoidea is 
thus limited to the strictly brachiate forms for which it was pro¬ 
posed by Miller. This step appears to us the right one; and the 
reasons adduced by the author are alike cogent and logical. The 
old divisions of the Crinoidea into ArtieuLita, Tessellata, and Cos- 
tata, adopted by Joh. Muller, have been shown by several writers 
to be altogether untenable, and with the advance of knowledge to 
have become practically meaningless. Dr. Herbert Carpenter, in a 
former volume of this journal (ser. 5, vol. vii. p. 296, 1881), pro¬ 
posed the name of jSfeocrinoidea for the Mesozoic, Tertiary, and 
Recent types, whilst that of Palseoerinoidea, introduced by Mr. 
'Wachsmuth, comprised the Palmozoic types. The chief characters 
which distinguish these two well-marked divisions were enumerated 
in the paper referred to, and need not be recapitulated here. The 
relations of the Neoermoidea to the Palasocrinoidea have a chapter 
devoted to their discussion in the Report; and light, chiefly of an 
anatomical character, is thrown on the classificatory position of a 
number of doubtful fossil genera by the knowledge acquired from 
recent forms, which, if insufficient at present in some cases to solve 
the difficulty, at least paves the way for its solution when more 
perfect fossil material is available. 

The affinities of recent Neociinoidea to the Palseocrinoidea are 
obviously relative rather than direct. On the other hand, between 
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the recent and fossil jS’eoerinoidea comparisons of tlie greatest 
interest and importance may be drawn. The living stalked IN'eo- 
crinoids at present known belong to the following genera and 
families:—Pam. Holopidue: Holopus , d’Orb. (1 Bp.). Pam. Hyo- 
crinidee: Hyocrinus , W}V. Thoms. (1 sp.). Pam. Bonrgneticrinidse : 
Bathycmius , Wyv. Thoms. (4 sp.), BMzocnmis , Sars (2 sp.). Pam. 
Pentacrinidee: Pentacn/ius. Miller (9 sp.), ALetacrinus, Carpenter 
(15 sp.). 

The fossil Holopidse are represented by “AHcropocrinus of the 
Italian Miocene, Cyathidium in the Chalk of Paxoe, the singular 
Gymmcrinus in the Oxfordien of Prance and Switzerland, and, 
lastly, in the Middle Lias Gotylecnmis and Eudesicrinus; while 
Edriocriaits, from the Upper Silurian and Devonian, a type much 
resembling Bolopus in character, is a proof of the great antiquity 
of these sessile Crinoids.” The Hyocrinidse, a family established by 
the author for the reception of the single genus Hyocrinus , have no 
fossil representatives. This genus had been placed by De Loriol 
and Zittel in the family Plieatocrinidoe, in association with the genus 
Plicatoainus; but its present separation on structural grounds 
appears to be fully warranted. Of the Bourgueticrinidae u we have 
no certain evidence of the occurrence of the typical genus Bourgueti - 
trims in other than Cretaceous rocks; though stem-joints which 
have been referred to this genus occur both in Jurassic and in 
Eocene deposits. It is not unlikely, however, that they belong to 
ThiolUericrinus or to Ekizocrinus respectively.” “ And some of the 
stem-joints hitherto referred to Bhizoerinus or to Bourgueticrinus 
may possibly belong to Bathymnus , no calyx of which has yet been 
found in the fossil state.” “ The Pentacrinidn are remarkable for 
their long geological history. The type genus Pentacrinus first 
appears in the Trias, together with the short-lived Encrinus. It 
persisted through the whole of the Secondary and Tertiary periods, 
and is represented by nine species at the present time.” On the 
other hand, Exiracrinus is confined to the Lias and Lower Oolites, 
unless, as the author is disposed to think, the P. asieriscus, which is 
found associated with Trias fossils in the Western Territories of the 
United States, is also to be referred to this genus. Balanocrinus 
ranges from the Middle Lias to the Lower Xeocomian. “The 
remaining genus Alttacrinus is confined to Oceania and the shallower 
parts of the Pacific, and is at present unknown in the fossil state. 
The general character of the fossil Pentaeiinidse is essentially the 
same as that of their recent representatives, except that they often 
had much longer stems, which sometimes reached as much as 50 or 
even TO feet.” 

It is obviously outside the limits of this notice to remark on the 
different species enumerated in the Deport, further than to state 
that each form is described in the fullest detail possible from the 
material available—varieties, affinities, and in some cases even 
youthful characters, being carefully noted. It is interesting, how¬ 
ever, to observe in passing that there appears to be ample evidence 
that a Pontaarmite may become detached from its root-plate and 
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lead a more or less free life, loosely rooted in. tlie mud, or attached 
temporarily by its cirri. Indications of this semi-free detached con¬ 
dition have been observed in several species belonging to the genera 
Pentacrmus and Metacrimes. This character was originally men¬ 
tioned by Sir Wyville Thomson some years ago in his account of 
the 6 Porcupine * dredgings, and we are led to refer to the now com¬ 
plete confirmation of his conclusions, since one of the members of 
the 4 Talisman ’ expedition sought to prove in a popular article that 
♦Sir Wyville Thomson was wrong, and insinuated, on the strength of 
an inaccurate quotation of his words, that his conclusions were 
drawn from the examination of a single example only; whereas it 
was clearly stated to occur in two species, and in all the specimens 
then known of one of them (about twenty in number). 

In this Report is included the description of that most remarkable 
Comatulid, Thaumatocrmus nmvatas, whose archaic characters and 
striking affinities with several of the extinct forms of stalked 
Crinoids have been already published by Dr. Herbert Carpenter in 
the Phil. Trans, for 1883. 

The accompanying Table, extracted from a more extended one in 
tbe Report in which the Comatulid genera are also included, will 
indicate briefly the geographical and bathymetrical range of the 
genera of recent stalked Crinoids so far as at present known. 


Genus. 

Depth. 

Temp. 

Latitude. 

Oceans. 

Pentacrinus .. 
Metaerinus .. 
Rhizocrinus .. 
Bathycrinus .. 

ELyocrinus_ 

Holopus .... 

fathoms. 
42-1350 
08- 630 
73-1900 
1050-2435 
1600-2325 
About 100 

°C. 
1*8-20 
4-21*7 
0-21*5 
0-8-2-5 
0*8-1 *8 

1 ; 

46° N.-30 0 S. 

85° N.-30° S. 

68° 15' N.-35° 39' S. 
65 c 55' K.-46° 46' S. 
5° 31' N.-46 0 16' S. 
10°-20° N. 

AC. P.E* 
P.E. 

A C. 

A. S. 

A S. E ?P. 
C. 

i 


In summarizing the bathymetrical distribution of the recent Cri¬ 
noids, the author remarks on the custom which has prevailed of late 
years of regarding the stalked Crinoids as pre-eminently abyssal 
types, and considers that too much stress has been laid upon Sir 
Wyville Thomson’s conjecture, that they probably formed a u rather 
important element in the abyssal fauna.” Prom the statistics now 
given it would appear that subsequent researches have not altogether 
confirmed these views. Thus, taking 500 fathoms as the limit of 
the continental line, it is found that twenty-four of the thirty-two 
recent species of stalked Crinoids, or 75 per cent., occur within this 
limit; while nine of these living at depths less than 100 fathoms 
may he called littoral. On the other hand, “ thirteen species have 
been found in the abyssal zone, two of which are also littoral, while 

* A. Atlantic. C. Caribbean Sea. S. Southern Ocean. P. Pacific. 
E. The more or less enclosed seas of the East-Indian Archipelago, between 
Cape York and Singapore. 
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three axe continental The two former both belong to the genus 
Ehizocrinus , o£ which no exclusively abyssal species are known, 
though it has been met with at sixteen out of the thirty-four sta¬ 
tions in the abyssal zone.’’ Of Pentacrinus four species have been 
found in the abyssal zone, whilst two of these are also continental, 
Bathycrimis , on the other hand, has never been found at a less depth 
than 1600 fathoms, and embraces four out of the eight species peculiar 
to the abyssal zone. c< No fossil Bathycnnus is known, however, 
and the genus has no special affinities except with Rhizocrinns, of 
which it may almost be said to be the * benthal ? representative. 
Of the four remaining abyssal species one is the sole representative 
of the remarkable genus Hyocrinus , and has only been met with at 
1600 fathoms and still greater depths. Like the Comatulid genus 
Tkaumatocrinus , which occurs at 1800 fathoms in the Southern 
Ocean, it has certain strong points of resemblance to the Palseoeri- 
noids.” The other exclusively abyssal forms are two species of 
Pentacrinus and one of Metacnnus. One species of Metacrinus occurs 
both in the abyssal and continental zones. “ Pentacrinus ranges hack 
to the Trias and ffiiizocrinus to the Eocene or Upper Cretaceous. JBut 
they are both abundant at depths of less than 100 fathoms, Penta - 
crinus occurring in the Pacific and in the East-Indian Archipelago, 
as well as in the Atlantic and among the Caribbean Islands ; whilst 
Rhizocrinus, though limited to the eastern hemisphere, ranges 
through over 100° of latitude.” In conclusion, after reviewing the 
distribution of the recent Neocrrnoids both in time and space, the 
author remarks:—“ In spite therefore of the existence of a few cha¬ 
racteristic abyssal types, it is somewhat of an exaggeration to speak 
of the Stalked Crinoids as a group ‘ on the verge of extinction/ of 
which a few survivors may occasionally he discovered in the deeper 
parts of the great ocean basins.” 

In an Appendix are discussed a number of topics raised by 
several works which have appeared during the passage of the Report 
through the press. Among the more important of these may be 
noticed the following. The first u Note ” deals with the question 
of the apical system in Echinoderms generally. Prof. Loven’s views 
on the homologies of certain plates of the Crinoidal calyx in other 
Echinoderms have been previously discussed by the author and others. 
As, however, the opposing argiments have not been refuted in the 
recent work of the veteran Swedish naturalist on Pourtalesia , and 
as these opinions have been followed by other writers without any 
additional arguments in their favour, the question is again passed 
in review, and most cogent reasons are again adduced and strength¬ 
ened, at least in our opinion, beyond refutation, by recent discove¬ 
ries in the embryology of Asterids and Ophiurids, for rejecting the 
homologies which Prof. Loven seeks to establish between the dorso- 
central of an Eehinoid or Asterid and the nnder-basals of a dicyclic 
CrinoicL In connexion with this subject reference is made to cer¬ 
t ain conjectures of Prof. Perrier’s, which an echinodermatist may 
well describe as eminently sensational I That writer considers (1) 
that the embryonic “basals 51 of an Asterid, which primitively sur- 
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round tlie dorsocentral plate, ultimately leave that position, pass 
on to the actinal surface, and become the so-called 44 odontophores V 
(2) that the Crinoid calyx duds its homologies in the Echmoids iu 
the 14 lantern of Aristotle” and not in the plates of the apical 
system; and consequently that the mouth of an Urchin occupies the 
position of the point of attachment between the stem and the body 
of a Criuoid; and, further, that the abactinal surface of a Starfish 
corresponds to the actinal or buccal region of an Urchin and not to its 
abactinal or apical region. Dr. Herbert Carpenter points out that the 
former of these views had been refuted previously, on grounds which 
he considers to be cogent and logical, and to which M. Perrier 
makes no reply in his recent work, wherein the same views are again 
advanced. The homologies which M. Perrier seeks to establish in 
the case of the Echinoids and Asterids are shown, both on morpho¬ 
logical and rational grounds, to be altogether untenable. We also 
notice that the author does not accept SL Perrier’s assumption that 
the u dorsal appendage * J of Caulastcr is homologous with the stem 
of a Crinoid; or the similar views of Drs. Dauielssen and Horen in 
the case of their genus Ilyaster. It is pointed out that the former 
of these Asterids has been considered to be only the young of For- 
ceUamster , and that M. Perrier s comparison of the plates round the 
dorsal appendage of Oavlaster with those forming the periproet of 
an Urchin cannot be followed out in detail 

In three succeeding “ Notes ” certain statements of M. Perrier 
on the anatomic il structure of Comatula are criticized. (1) His 
assertions that the water-tubes depending from the oral ring are in 
direct continuity with the inner ends of the water-pores of the disk, 
that some of the water-pores open into the glandular tubules of the 
labial plexus, and that the canals forming the inner ends of the water- 
pores on the lower part of the disk open into the cavities of the cham¬ 
bered organ, are regarded by the author as highly improbable, not 
only on structural grounds, hut because it is hardly possible to ima¬ 
gine that these connexions could have remained unobserved by the 
numerous competent investigators who have recently studied this 
form with the greatest care. (2) The canals regarded by Prof. 
Ludwig and Hr. Herbert Carpenter as interviscerul blood-vessels 
are believed by M. Perrier to be merely parts of a vast aquiferous 
system. The improbability of this assumption is shown from the 
fact, that the body-cavity through which they ramify already con¬ 
tains water, admitted through the water-pores ; that their lumen is 
frequently filled up with coagulum ; and that it would bo hard to 
understand the object of a special set of aquiferous tubes distributed 
over the coils of the digestive canal and not communicating with the 
ambulaeral system, but with the axial organ and the labial plexus. 
M. Perrier s theory of the fundamental unity of the water- and 
blood-vascular systems of Echinoderms is regarded as untenable, 
and unworthy of recognition until a basis of definite proof is esta¬ 
blished by figures and facts, instead of the mere assertion upon which 
the assumption at present rests. 

The concluding “ Note in the Appendix is devoted to the nervous 
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system of Crinoidea. Tiie opinions of several recent writers on the 
subject are discussed, and reference is made to the remarkable and 
entire confirmation of the views of Dr. W. B. Carpenter and the 
author as to the nervous character of the axial cord, afforded by the 
independent and almost simultaneous observations of Prof. Mar¬ 
shall and Dr. Jickeli. Further important morphological deductions, 
especially bearing on the phytogeny of the axial cords, are added 
by the author as sequel to the investigations just mentioned. 

This notice would be incomplete if mention were omitted of the 
splendid plates, sixty-nine in number, illustrating the Deport, which, 
in artistic execution and clearness, leave nothing to be desired. A 
valuable bibliographical list is added, and the indices are most com¬ 
plete, in fact models of what an index ought to be. 

The author is to be congratulated on the completion of a noble 
monograph, which is destined to rank as a classic in the future ; 
and naturalists are likewise to be congratulated on the acquisition 
of an important contribution to knowledge. The Deport on the 
Comatula, which is in the same able hands, and is, we understand, 
well advanced, will be awaited with keen interest. 

Guide to the Collection of Fossil Fishes in the Department of Geology 
and Palaeontology, British Museum (Natural History ). Printed 
by Order of the Trustees. 8vo. London : 1885. 

Guide to the Galleries of Mammalia ( Mammalian , Osteological , Ceta¬ 
cean) in the Department of Zoology of the British Museum (.Natural 
History ). Printed by Order of the Trustees. 8vo. London: 1885. 
Ix former days, when the collections of the British Museum were 
all contained in one great establishment in Bloomsbury, the only 
guide-book tbe visitor could procure was one to the general con¬ 
tents of the building, in which all the departments were noticed 
in more or less detail. ‘With the transfer of the natural-history 
. departments to their new home in South Kensington this mode of 
treatment, of course, became impossible, and we are glad to see that 
the keepers of the departments are taking advantage of the change 
of conditions to offer to visitors to the museum a series of “ Guides 99 
which promises to occupy a much more important position than 
could ever have been attained under the old system. The new plan 
consists in the issue of popular handbooks to the different depart¬ 
ments of the collection and to important subdivisions of these de¬ 
partments, and it was to a certain extent commenced, if we are not 
mistaken, even previously to the removal of the natural-history 
collections, hy the production of the e Guide to the Gould Collection 
of Humming Birds.’ 

The earliest of the departmental guide-books was that to the 
mineral gallery, “ with an introduction to the study of miner als ,” a 
most useful little handbook apart from its applicability to the collec¬ 
tions of the British Museum. Dr. Woodward has also published a 
general guide to the collections under his charge, well adapted to 
give sound general notions upon geological and palaeontological 
masters to those who would otherwise merely gape and wonder 
«b the queer objects exposed for their inspection in the galleries. 
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The commencement of the series of special guide-books to this 
department has been made by the production of the ‘ Guide to the 
Collection of Fossil Fishes/ embracing a sketch of the classification 
of fishes adopted in the arrangement of the Museum, with notices 
of the more remarkable forms of fossil fishes and of the habits of 
some of their living allies. This little book is profasely illustrated 
with woodcut figures. 

The Keepers of the Zoological and Botanical Departments have 
issued as yet no general guides to the treasures under their charge; 
but the former has commenced the publication of the special series 
in the form of an excellent guide to the collection of Mammalia. 
It is divided into three parts, corresponding to the galleries in which 
the objects axe exhibited. The first section deals with the stuffed 
specimens, and treats of the creatures represented from the natural- 
history and systematic point of view, indicating very briefly their 
general characteristics, habits, relations (in the past as well as at 
the present day), and especially their geographical distribution. 
The second part is descriptive of the Mammalian portion of the 
osteological collection; while the third is devoted to the true 
Cetacea, which are placed apart on account of the gigantic size of 
many of their representatives, and deals with both their natural 
history and their osteological structure. This last section is the 
work of the Director of the Museum, Prof. Flower: the other two 
have been drawn up by the Keeper, Dr. Gunther, with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Oldfield Thomas. The Mammalian guide contains a 
considerable number of good illustrations scattered through the 
text, and is also provided with plans showing the mode of arrange¬ 
ment of the galleries. 

If we compare these two guide-books in no invidious spirit it is 
impossible not to award the palm to the second of them. Its 
authors have been allowed for some reason to have much better 
print, much better paper, and much more of it on which to disport 
themselves than has fallen to Dr. Woodward’s lot; and if we add 
to this that with more space their subject is smaller, and that it 
lends itself much more readily to popular treatment than any class 
of fossils whatever, it will be no matter of wonder if the Guide to 
the Mammalia prove to be the more successful work of the two. 
Each of them, however, is excellent in its own way, and a series of 
such guides will place our great national collection on a footing of 
usefulness snch as can be claimed for no other museum in the world. 


PBOCEEDIKGS OF LEAEKED SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

February 25,1885.—Prof. T. G. Bouney, D.Sc., LLJD., FJLS,, 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read:— 

1. “ On a Dredged Skull of Ovibos moschatus * By Prof. W. 
Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.B.S., F.G.S. 

As some doubts bave been expressed as to whether a skull of 
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Ovibos moschatus, described by the author in a previous communica¬ 
tion to the Society, had been derived from the Forest bed, he first 
quoted the opinion of Mr. Clement Reid, that that specimen really 
came from the bed in question, and then proceeded to describe a 
second imperfect skull of the same animal in the University Museum 
of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at Cambridge. The trace of 
red sandy matrix still remaining aud the impregnation with iron 
peroxide showed that this also had been derived from the Forest 
bed, whilst the presence of marine Polyzoa on the surface and in 
cracks Was considered to prove that the fragments in question had 
lain at the bottom of the sea, and the sharpness of the angles 
forbade the supposition that it had been rolled on a beach. The 
writer inferred that the skull had been dredged, and that it had 
been originally derived from cliffs near the Dogger Bank before the 
coast-line had been cut back to its present position. The fragments 
consisted of the coronal and frontal portions of the skull with the 
horn cores and right orbit. It seems of unusual thickness, and the 
author briefly described its leading peculiarities and measurements. 

2, “ Fossil Chilostomatous Bryozoa from Aldinga and the River- 
Murray Cliffs, South Australia,” By Arthur Wm. Waters, Esq., 
F.CLS. 

The 78 fossils described in the present paper were collected by 
Professor Ralph Tate, and, with few exceptions, are from Aldinga 
and the River-Murray Cliffs, Australia. 

This collection again furnishes interesting cases of species growing 
in both the Eschara and the Lepralia form; but the chief interest 
is in a number of specimens w hich grow in a “ cupulata ” manner, 
thus in the mode of growth resembling Lunulites. Attention was 
again called to the fact that though the shape and nature of the 
zocecial avieularia (onychocellaria) are characters of the greatest 
value, yet their presence or absence cannot be made a specific di¬ 
stinction, as there are a large number of cases where specimens are 
found with none or only a few such avieularia, whereas on other 
specimens of the same species, collected under similar circumstances, 
they may occur abundantly over the whole colony, or in parts of the 
colony, in large numbers. 

In the 4 Challenger * Report, Mr. Busk refers to a slender process 
rising from the middle of the base ef the avicularian mandible, and 
names it 44 columella.” This he considers only occurs in one division 
of the Cdleporcp , and in this division only in those belonging to the 
southern hemisphere. This was shown to he by no means the case, 
as it is found in the mandibles of Gellepora sardonica from the 
Mediterranean, in two other common Mediterranean Gellepora 3 &e. 
In many species there is a denticle in this position rising from the 
calcareous bar which divides the avieularium. This denticle occurs 
in various genera and species, and may often he found a useful 
specific character when examining fossils. 

Out tf the 220 species now described in this series of papers, juBt 
about «ae half are now known living. 
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The species noticed in this paper were 73 in number, referred by 
the author to the genera CJlaria , Membranipora , ificropora, Mono- 
porella , Steganoporella , Cribrilina , Mucronella , Mkropordla , Luau- 
Utes , Porina, Lepr cilia , Smittia, Schizoporella , Masiigopora, Rite- 
pora , Rhynchopora , Cellepora , Lelcythopora , and Selenaria . Six 
species were described as new, namely Microporella pocilliformis , 
Lepralia confinitct , Cdltpora divisa, C. biradiata, Schizoporella pro- 
tensa , and Membranipora temporaria . 


inSCELLAXEOUS. 

On the Discovery of an Impression of an Insect in the Silurian 
Sandstone of Jurques (Calvados). By il. C. Beoxgxiabt. 

The author refers to the discovery by Prof. Lindstrom of a scor¬ 
pion in Swedish Silurian rocks * as proving the existence of 
terrestrial air-breathing animals at that early period. Insect- 
remains had been found in Carboniferous and Devonian rocks, but 
hitherto in no older deposits. He has received from Prof. 
Douville a fragment of Middle-Silurian Sandstone from Jurques 
belonging to De Vemeuirs collection, which shows the impression 
of an insect’s wing, which, though imperfectly preserved, shows 
most of the nervures. M. Brongniart describes it as follows:— 

“ This wing, which measures 35 millim. in length, belonged to a 
Blattide; the humeral area is broad, and we see in it the superior 
humeral vein and the inferior humeral vein, which is bifurcate at 
its extremity; the vitreous or median vein also divided into two 
branches; the superior and inferior discoidal veins and their very 
oblique divisions which unite at their extremity, as is the case in 
certain Blattae of the present epoch; we can trace the anal vein, 
which is nearly stiaight and extends almost to the end of the wing, 
and also the axillary veins, which are parallel/’ 

The length of the anal vein and the narrowness of the axillary 
area distinguish this from all other wings of cockroaches, whether 
living or fossil, the nearest approach to the fossil among Carboni¬ 
ferous species being made by Progonoblattina Priisehii , Heer, and 
Gerablattina fascigera , Scudder. Eor the species the author pro¬ 
poses the name of Palmoblatiina Douvillei. As the sandstone of 
Jurques belongs to the Middle Silurian, this cockroach is of older 
date than the Scotch and Swedish scorpions .—Comptes Rendvs, 
Ddfcember 29,1884, p. 1164. 

The Royal Society of New South Wales . 

The Eoyal Society of Hew South Wales has put forward a list 
of subjects for memoirs, offering its medal and a money-prize of £25 
for the best communication in each case, “ provided it he of sufficient 
merit.” The memoirs must contain the results of original research, 
and the successful ones will be published in the Society’s annua l 

* See 4 Annals 1 for January 1885, p. 76. 
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volume. The competition is open to all without any restriction, 
and each memoir must be famished with a motto for the purpose of 
identification, the writer’s name and address being placed in a sealed 
envelope, having the motto on its outside. Competitors are re¬ 
quested to write upon foolscap paper and upon one side only. 

The natural-history subjects suggested are as follows :— 

To be sent in not later than May 1, 1SS5 : 

1. Anatomy and Life-history of Echidna and Platypus . 

2. Anatomy and Life-history of Mollusca peculiar to Australia. 

To be sent in not later than May 1, 1886 : 

List of the Marine Fauna of Port Jackson, with deseriplive 
Notes as to Habits, Distribution, &c. 

To be sent in not later than May 1, 1887: 

On the Infusoria peculiar to Australia. 

A new Insect injurious to Wheat By C. Y. Riley. 

The following description was presented to the Washington Ento¬ 
mological Society at its monthly meeting, Nov. 6. The description 
is comparative with Isosoma tritici , Riley, with which it is most 
nearly allied. 

Isosoma grandis , n. sp. 

Female. Length of body 4*2 millim., expanse 7*6 millim. An¬ 
tennae rather more slender and less clavate than in tritici and but 
half the length of thorax. Thorax with the mesonotum slightly 
more rugulose; wings larger and less hyaline than in the winged 
specimens of tritici, the veins extending to outer third, the sub- 
marginal nearly four times as long as marginal; legs with the 
femora less swollen. Abdomen not so long as thorax, stouter than 
in tritici, ovate-acuminate, approaching typical Eurytoma . Less 
hairy than tritici , especially about legs, the hairs of abdomen being 
less numerous, less regular, and shorter. Coloration similar to that 
of trifki, but brighter and more highly contrasting, the pronotal 
spot larger and brighter yellow, the pedicel of antennse yellow, and 
the femora with a definitely limited, suboval, yellowish spot below, 
near the tip, extending two fifths the length of femur on front pair, 
smaller on middle pair, and still shorter and less definite on posterior 
pair. 

larva .—Greenish yellow in colour. Average length 6 millim.; 
otherwise of same proportions and structure as in tritici. 

Pupa .—Average length 5 millim. Except in larger size tfnd 
ample wing-pads undistinguishable from that of tritici . 

Described from twenty-iour females, reared from wheat-stems in 
June, and taken by Mr. F. M. Webster at Lafayette, Indiana. The 
species is treated of in my forthcoming report, as TL-S. Entomolo¬ 
gist, and works in wheat much as tritici does. Its larger size, 
stouter build, aside from the other characters mentioned, readily 
distinguish it, however; while from hordei , Harris, iritis, Baunders, 
and ohm, French, it is still more readily distinguished.— Bull. 
Brookfyn Entom. S&c. voL vii. p. 111. 
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XXXI.— On some nexo or little-known 'Fossil Lycopods from 
the Carboniferous Formation . By Robert Kidston. 
F.G.S.* 


[Plate XL] 

The following notes are offered as a small contribution to 
our knowledge of the Carboniferous flora of Britain. Several 
of the specimens now about to be described have been known 
to me for a considerable length of time, but various causes 
have contributed to delay their publication. 

1. Sigillaria McMurtriei , Kidston^ n. sp. 

2. Sigillaria coriacea , KIdston, n. sp. 

3. Sigillaria Walchii 7 Sauveur. 

4. Lepidodendron Peachii , Kidston, n. sp. 


1. Sigillaria McMurtrieL Kidston, n. sp. 

(Pl. XL figs, a-o.) 

i)esc?^tfonjr~Leaf-cushion rhomboidal, with the upper 
and lower angles truncated, giving it a hexagonal appear- 

* Read before the Royal Physical Society, Edinburgh, March 18,1885. 
Ann. & Mag , N. Hist Ser. 5. Voh xy. 25 
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ance, elevated; from the leaf-scar downwards runs a flattened 
area, which bears a slightly raised medial line; surface of the 
cushion ornamented with fine granulations placed in irregular 
lines and more prominent on the lower part of the cushion. 
Leaf-scar situated on the upward-directed elevated summit of 
the cushion, elongated, rhomboidal; lateral angles prominent 
and produced, the lower angle rounded, the upper rounded, 
with a slight sinus. Vascular cicatricules three, the two 
lateral oval and directed outwards, the central transversely 
linear and placed below the centre of the lateral cicatricules. 

Remarks . This species of Sigillaria in some of its cha¬ 
racters has a superficial resemblance to both Lepidodendron 
and Lepidophbios . 

Figures 3 and 5 have very much the appearance as if the 
leaf-scar were surrounded by a “field” as in Lepidodendron ; 
but the apparent “field” is merely a cortical extension, 
similar to the leaf-cushions in the Clathrarian Sigillark p, and 
only differing from the other members of this group of Sigil- 
laria in its more highly developed condition. 

On the lower part of the cushion occurs a flattened area, 
which runs from the lower rounded angle of the leaf-scar to 
the base of the cushion. In the centre of this band is a very 
gently raised line, from each side of which, at an almost 
imperceptible angle* slope the two sides of this flattened area. 
The surface of the cushion is ornamented with irregular 
granulations, which appear to be roughly arranged in lines 
springing from its base. 

The extent to which the cushions are elevated is shown in 
the vertical sections, figs. 3 a, 4 a, and 5 a, which respectively 
represent sections of cushions and leaf-scars from specimens 
drawn at figs. 3, 4, and 5. From the examination of this 
part of the fossil it is evident that we are dealing with a 
cortical extension similar to the leaf-cushions of the 01a- 
thrarian Sigillarice, and not with the “ field ” of a Lepido- 
dendroid leaf-scar. 

The much-elevated cushions in Sigillaria McMurtriei have 
a considerable resemblance to those of Lepidophbios ; but 
the character which at once proves this plant to be a true 
Sigillaria , and not a Lepidophloios , is the form of the vas¬ 
cular cicatricules. Of these the two lateral are linear-oval, 
the central transversely elongated and placed below the centre 
of the lateral cicatricules. In some cases the central cica- 
tricule appears to be composed of two points placed closely 
together (fig. 3 5). A form and arrangement of the vascular 
bundle cicatricules such as that just described occurs only 
m the genus Sigillaria. 
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From the epidermal ornamentation of the cushions it is 
also clear that the leaf was not attached to any part of its 
surface, but to the vascular scar alone. 

This last character is of itself sufficient to exclude the plant 
from LepidodendronsxA restrict its relationship to Lepidophloios 
or Sigillaria; but, as already indicated, the vascular cicatricules 
are Sigillarian, and not those of Lepidophloios , and, in fact, 
there is here only a Clathrarian Sigillaria with highly deve¬ 
loped leaf-cushions. 

Of the three figures which I give of this plant figs. 3 and 5 
must be regarded as representing the typical form. 

On all the specimens the leaf-scar is of the same shape, 
but the slight sinus in its upper margin is sometimes very 
feebly developed. 

In fig. 3 the ornamentation is more strongly marked on 
the portion of the leaf-cushion below the leaf-scar than on 
the part above it; in fig. 5 the ornamentation covers more 
equally the whole surface of the cushion. 

In fig. 4, on the other hand, the ornamentation is very 
slightly represented; so little is it shown that it can scarcely 
be said to be present. Although on this specimen the leaf- 
scars are larger and their cushions more elevated than in 
figs. 3 and 5 (see fig. 4 a), it probably represents a younger 
state of the plant, which, when older, would have the cushions 
more drawn out, as in fig. 5. 

As figs. 3,4, and 5 are drawn of the natural size, it is scarcely 
necessary to give the measurements of the leaf-scars and their 
cushions; these also vary considerably with the age of the 
specimen. In all cases the leaf-scar is broader than high. 

In the decorticated condition the surface of the stem is 
roughened by an irregular small mesh-like granulation, 
which is more or less arranged in vertical lines (fig. 5, part 
marked a). 

The only species to which SigiUaria McMurtriei has any 
resemblance is SigiUaria tumida, Bunbury, sp. (Lepidoden- 
dron? tumidum 7 Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc. vol. iii. p. 432, 
pL xxiv. fig. 1). From this species it differs in the form of 
its leaf-cushions. The surface-ornamentation in Sigillaria 
tumida also differs in being u rather irregular, wavy, longitu¬ 
dinal strias.” 

Bunbury described his plant as Lepidodendron ? tumidum y 
and Schimper places it in Lepidophloios * ; but I believe that 
this plant is also a SigiUaria . 

In his description Bunbury does not mention the form of 
* Schimper, Traits d. paleont. v£g£t. vol. ii. p. 52. 

25* 
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the lateral cicatricules, nor does his drawing show it very 
clearly ; but he says the central cicatricule consists of 6C two 
vascular points placed close together and often confluent.” 

In some of the leaf-scars of Sigillaria McMurtrm there 
is the same appearance in the central vascular cicatricule (see 
fig. 3 5). A similar structure occurs in the vascular impres¬ 
sion of Sigillaria Lorwayana , Dawson *. 

In Sigillaria Moureti , Zeiller f, a somewhat similar struc¬ 
ture of the vascular cicatricule also occurs. 

I have entered very fully into the description of Sigillaria 
IfcMurtriei to show that it is a true member of the genus 
Sigillaria ; and from the great similarity of Lepidodendron ? 
tumidum , B unbury, to Sigillaria McMurfriei in all general 
points, I think there cannot remain any doubt as to its also 
being a Clathrarian Sigillaria. Bunbury himself expresses 
his difficulty in regard to the position of his plant, and says 
that it would be referred by some to Lepidodendron and by 
others to Sigillaria . 

I first observed this Species in the collection of Mr. J. 
MeMurtrie, Kadstoek, after whom I have great pleasure in 
naming it. Mr. MeMurtrie has not only carefully collected 
the fossil plants of the Radstock Coal-field, but has done 
much to elucidate the geology of his neighbourhood. ' I 
also take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to him 
for much valuable assistance received while examining the 
fossil flora of the Radstock Coal-field. 

Horizon. Radstock series of the Upper Coal-measures. 

Locality . Tyning Pit, Radstock, Somersetshire. 


2. Sigillaria coriacea , Kidston, n. sp. (PL XI. fig. 2.) 

Description. Ribs alternately widening and contracting; 
leaf-scars placed on the dilations, wider than high, with a 
slight sinus on their upper margin; lateral angles prominent, 
situated about the centre of the scar, with downward-running 
ridges; vascular cicatricules placed above the middle of the 
leaf-scar, the two lateral lunate, the central punctiform. 
Outer surface of the bark ornamented with a fine granu¬ 
lation. 

Remarks . The only specimens of this fine Sigillaria with 
which I am acquainted are those in the British Museum, 


* Dawson, c Fossil Plants of Lower Carboniferous and Millstone-grit 
iteaabons of Canada/ p. 43 (woodcut), 1873. 

t ZeiBer, Bulb Soc, U6oL de France, 3® s£r. vol. viii, p. 210, pi. v. 

fig.S, r 
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which became known to me while preparing the c Catalogue 
of the Palaeozoic Plants ’ in that collection. All the specimens 
represent a similar age of the plant, and perhaps are dif¬ 
ferent pieces of one individual. 

The ribs measure across the dilated portions 22 millim. and 
at the constrictions 19 millim. The leaf-scars are 16 millim. 
broad and 12 millim. high, and 16 millim. apart. 

The whole surface of the bark is ornamented with a fine 
granulation. On the central portion of the ribs it is more 
strongly marked and the granulation slightly larger than on 
the other portions of their surface; but its presence is 
distinctly seen over the whole area of the ribs. 

The two lunate vascular impressions are 3 millim. long, 
and the central punetiform cicatricule is about 1 millim. in 
diameter. The sinus on the upper margin of the leaf-scar, 
though slight, is distinct. 

The ornamentation of the bark is of a somewhat similar 
nature to that which occurs on Sigillaria duacensis , Bou- 
Iay*, but much finer. From this species it differs entirely in 
the form of the leaf-scar and the position of the vascular cica- 
tricules, which are central in S. duacensis, while those of 
Sigillaria coriacea are placed above the centre. 

The specimens unfortunately do not bear any note of the 
locality from which they were collected; but from indirect 
evidence there is every reason to believe that they came from 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Coal-field. 

The figure (PI. XI. fig. 2) is taken from a plaster cast of 
an impression of the plant in the British Museum. My 
thanks are due to Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., for permission to 
describe this species. 

Horizon.* Goal-measures. 

Locality . (?) Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 

3. Sigillaria Walchii , Sauveur. (PL XL fig. 1*) 

SigiUaria Walchii , Sauveur, V6g6t. foss. d. terr. houil. de la Belgique, 

pi. lvii. fig. 3 f; Boulay, Terr. houiL du nord de France et ses v6g£t. 

loss. p. 43. 

Description . Ribs wide, smooth; leaf-scars separated by 
a short interval, subtriangular, as broad as high, the upper 
angle obtusely rounded, the lateral angles placed below the 

* Boulay , i Le terr. houil. du nord de la France et ses v^getaux fossiles/ 
*p. 43, pi. ii. fig. 3. These de g6ologie pr&ent^e a la Faculty des Sciences 
ae Caen: Lille, 1876. 

t AeadSmie royale des sciences, des lettres et des beaux-arts de Bel¬ 
gique, 1848. 
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centre, rounded, but distinct, the lower margin indented by a 
slight sinus; vascular cicatricules situated above the centre, 
the two lateral lunate, the central punctiform. On the ribs 
immediately above the leaf-scar is a slightly bent trans¬ 
verse furrow. The decorticated stem is finely striated 
longitudinally. 

Remarks. In the specimen figured on PL XI. fig. 1, the 
ribs are 20 millim. broad; the leaf-scars, of pyriform outline, 
are 10 millim. in height and the same in breadth; they stand 
about 4 millim. apart. The slightly lunate transverse furrow 
which surmounts them is about 10 millim. long. The outer 
surface of the bark is quite smooth. 

The elevation of the ribs is shown at fig. 1 b. They are 
flat, but, from the perfection with which the leaf-scars are 

1 reserved, I am inclined to think that the fossil has suffered 
ittle from pressure. 

This example agrees in all respects with the figure given by 
Sauveur (without description) and that described by Boulay, 
except that neither of these authors notes the occurrence of the 
transverse furrow above the leaf-scar; but the specimens 
described by these writers do not appear to have been very 
well preserved. 

Boulay mentions, in his description, that in his fossil the 
cicatricules were badly preserved; and from the slight haziness 
which pervades Sauveur’s figure, one is also led to conclude 
that neither was it in a very good state of preservation. 

The ribs on the Scotch specimen are broader in proportion 
to the size of the leaf-scars than in the foreign examples; 
but this character is evidently dependent on the age of the 
plant. 

I have observed in specimens of Sigillaria Icevigata, Brong- 
niart, that though the ribs with age increase much in width, 
the leaf-scars undergo little or no enlargement; hence the 
relative size of the leaf-scar to the width of the rib appears to 
be of very little specific value. The distance of the leaf-scars 
apart is also subject to much variation, even on the same 
specimen. 

iSigillaria Walchii appears to be rare in Britain. The only 
example I have as yet seen was communicated to me for 
examination by Mr. J. Smith, Kilwinning, to whose courtesy 
I am indebted for the addition of this species to our Carbo¬ 
niferous fossil flora. 

Horizon . Coal-measures; roof of turf-coal. 

Locality. Kilwinning, Ayrshire. 
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4. Lepidodendron Peachii , Kidston, n. sp. 

(Pl. XI. fig. 6.) 

Description . Leaf-scars rhomboidal, the boundary lines of 
the upper part of the leaf-scar convex, those of the lower part 
concave, lateral angles prominent. Vascular impression 
slightly above the middle, rhomboidal, transversely elongated ; 
from its lateral angles extends a raised line to the centre of 
the lateral angles of the leaf-scar, dividing the u field ” into 
an upper and a lower portion. The upper part of the leaf-scar 
is slightly more elevated than the lower portion, which causes 
it to rise above the vascular impression in a hood-like manner. 
Vascular-bundle cicatricules three, punctiform. 

Remarl's . The figure shows on each side of the main stem 
the remains of a small branch; these are so much narrower 
than the stem which bears them that they give the fossil an 
appearance as if it possessed a lateral ramification, but these 
small branches are evidently the result of an unequally deve¬ 
loped dichotomy. On a specimen of this plant from Newsham 
the same characteristic is exhibited. 

On none of the few examples of Lepidodendron Peachii 
which I have seen, are the two little oval depressions shown, 
which in well-preserved Lepidodendroid leaf-scars are usually 
exhibited, one on each side of the median line immediately 
below the vascular impression; but their absence may be due 
to imperfect preservation. 

Lepidodendron Peachii has a slight resemblance to Lepido¬ 
dendron Rhodeanum , Sternberg; but in Lepidodendron Peachii 
the lateral angles are more prominent and the upper extre¬ 
mity of the scar much more rounded. The vascular impres¬ 
sion is also more central and its angles more prominent. 

The point, however, which at once separates this species 
from Lepidodendron Rhodeanum is the elevation of the upper 

? )rtion of the leaf-scar. This is seen in profile at fig. 6 b. 

his peculiar inflation imparts to the leaf-scar a characteristic 
appearance, which at once distinguishes Lepidodendron 
Peachii from any other species of Lepidodendron with which 
1 am acquainted. 

Lepidodendron Peachii is also related to Lepidodendron, minu- 
turn , Sauveur*, and Lepidodendron Andrew$ii } Lesquereuxf. 

The figure given by Sauveur of his Lepidodendron minu - 
turn shows a fragment of a stem rather less than 2 inches long 

* Sauveur, * Y6g6taux fossiles d. terr. houil. de la Belgique/ pl. lxi. 
fig. 3 (1848). 

t Lesquereux, ‘ Coal Kora of Pennsyl/ p. 389, pL kdv. fig. 6 (1880). 
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and about three quarters of an inch wide. The leaf-scars are 
about 4 millim. long and of about the same width; in outline 
some of them are hexagonal, especially towards the lower part 
of the figure. Notwithstanding, however, the general simi¬ 
larity of Lepidodendron minutum to Lepidodendron Peachii , 
without further evidence than that afforded by Sauveur’s 
figure, which is unaccompanied by a description, it is quite 
impossible to identify the Scotch specimen as his plant. 

Another example of Lepidodendron Peachii from Newsham, 
Northumberland, showing a younger branch on which the 
leaf-scars are smaller than on the Falkirk specimen, has also 
a like similarity with Lepidodendron minutum , but the objec¬ 
tions mentioned in regard to the identification of the Falkirk 
fossil with Sauveur’s species also apply to this. 

The type of Lepidodendron Andrewsii is also fragmentary , 
and scarcely affords sufficient characters for a satisfactory 
comparison. Lesquereux says of his species, that “ it is of 
the type of Lepidodendron Volkmannianum ,” to which group 
Lepidodendron Peachii can scarcely be said to belong. 

The specimen which forms the type of this species was 
collected in 1870 by Mr. 0. W. Peach, who some time ago 
submitted it to me for examination; hut owing to the diffi¬ 
culty in identifying specimens of Lepidodendron with many 
of the described species without the opportunity of examining 
the types, it has been allowed to remain over till the present 
time. 1 have great pleasure in naming this plant after its 
discoverer, to whom I owe so deep a debt of gratitude for 
willing assistance given me in my study of the British Paleo¬ 
zoic fossil flora. 

Horizon and Localities . Scotland: Coal-measures; Brick¬ 
works, Falkirk, Stirlingshire. England: Middle Coal-mea¬ 
sures (low-main seam) 5 Newsham, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
Northumberland. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XI. 

Fig. 1. Sigjparia Walchii , Sameur. Fiom the roof of the turf-coal, 
Kilw inning (nat. size). 1 a. Leaf-scar, enlarged 1^ diameters. 
1 b. Section of specimen, showing ele\ ation of ribs. Original 
in the possession of Mr. J. Smith, Kilwinning. 
j%. % SimUaria ecniacea^ Kidston, n. sp. From Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Figure taken from plaster cast of specimen in the collection of 
the British Museum. (Nat. size ) 

Figs. 3-5. Sigilfaria McMurtriei, Kidston, n. sp. From Tyning Pit, Bad- 
stock, Somersetshire (nat size). 3, Figure taken from plaster 
cast of impression in the author's collection, communicated by 
Mr. J. McMurtrie, Bsdstock. S a . Vertical section of one of the 
cushions (a indicates position of leaf-scar, b its supporting 
cushion). Leaf-scar, enlarged 1| diameters, to show the 
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vascular eicatricules, the central of which is composed of two 
confluent dots. 4. Figure from plaster cast of an impression in 
the collection of Mr. McMurtrie. 4 a. Vertical section of one of 
the cushions. 5. Four* cushions with their associated leaf-scars, 
from a specimen in the author’s collection. Communicated by 
Mr. J. McMurtrie. The part marked a shows the decorticated 
condition. 6 a. Vertical section of one of the cushions. 

Fig. 6. Lepidodendron Peachii , Kidston, n. sp. From the Brickworks, 
Falkirk, Stirlingshire (nat. size). Original in the collection of 
of Mr. C. W. Peach. 6 a. Leaf-scar, enlarged 2 diameters. 
6 b. Leaf-scar, shown in profile, enlarged 2 diameters. 


XXXII.— On the Relationship of the Sponges to the Choano - 
flagellata . By Franz Eilhard Schulze *. 

After Dujardin, Carter, and Lieberkiihn had demonstrated 
the agreement of certain cells of the sponge-body with Amcebce, 
the Sponges were for a long time referred to the Protozoa. 
More recent investigations, however, have led to the convic¬ 
tion that they do not consist of colonies of homogeneous 
individual creatures, but of different tissues, that they repro¬ 
duce sexually, and are built up out of at least two germinal 
layers, and consequently belong to the Metazoa. 

As, however, some naturalists still continue zealously to 
maintain the Protozoal nature of the Sponges, it becomes 
necessary to test the arguments brought forward by them. 

Within the last few years the opinion first put forward in 
the year 1866 by James Clark f has been defended with 
peculiar emphasis by Carter and Saville Kent—namely that the 
so-called collared cells of the sponges provided with a hyaline 
membranous annular frill are to be regarded, not as epi¬ 
thelial cells, but as flagellate Infusoria, and consequently the 
entire sponges as colonies of Flagellata . Somewhat as the 
whole of the individual animals in a colony of Ophrydinm 
are placed side by side, imbedded superficially in a common 
gelatinous mass, so also in the Sponges the spongozoa , as 
Carter calls the collared cells, in accordance with the above- 
mentioned conception, are seated as independent creatures 
upon a common foundation after the fashion of a colony. 

It is not to be denied that there exists a great similarity 

* Translated from a separate impression of the paper in the { Sitzungs- 
berichte der Koniglich-preussiscben Akademie aer Wissenscbaften zu 
Berlin/ 1885, pp. 179-191. 

t Proc. Best. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1890, and Mem. Boat. Soc. Nat. Hist. 1868, 
vol. i.; see also Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1868, ser. 4, \ol. i. 
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between the collared cells of the Sponges and those flagellate 
Infusoria, occurring sometimes singly and sometimes ^ in 
colonies, which are denominated Choanofiagellata by Saville 
Kent and by Biitschli Calicomastiges. This resemblance 
is the more striking because we do not meet vith similar 
structures elsewhere in the whole animal kingdom. In 
both cases we have to do with a cylindrical or rounded 
plasma-body with contained granules and a well-developed 
nucleus. From the middle of the somewhat prominent free 
end-surface originates a flagellum, and from the outer circular 
margin freely projects the so-called collar, an extremely deli¬ 
cate hyaline annular membrane, which generally exhibits the 
form of a cylindrical mantle, but is also susceptible of certain 
changes of form. Thus we may observe sometimes an 
abbreviation, sometimes a funnel-like enlargement or a con¬ 
traction of the tube outv ardly, sometimes a bellied inflation. 
Those small limpid vacuoles which regularly occur in the 
Choanofiagellata in the basal part, and perform rhythmical 

S ulsations, are also asserted by some naturalists, such as 
ames Clark, Carter, and Saville Kent, to be constant and 
characteristic structures of the collared cells of Sponges; but I 
have by no means found them regularly in the latter. Granu¬ 
lar pigment-masses, such as occur, often abundantly, in the 
collared cells of Spongelia , Oscarella , and other Sponges, have 
hitherto not been observed in the Choanofiagellata. 

Although these and other differences may appear insigni¬ 
ficant in comparison with the remarkable agreement which i3 
expressed in the peculiar collar, it is nevertheless clear that 
even so close a resemblance between certain unicellular Pro¬ 
tozoa and individual cells of the Sponges (which consist of 
three different tissue-layers) can by no means alone lead to 
the conclusion that the Sponges belong to the Protozoa. The 
untenability of such a conclusion becomes still plainer (as, 
indeed, Lendenfeld* has lately pointed out) if we apply 
it to other groups of animals, and refer the Cnidaria, for 
example, to the Protozoa, because their gastro-vascular 
system is lined with flagellate cells, which resemble certain 
Flagellata. 

Saville Kent t himself seems to have felt the insufficiency 
of such a proceeding, as he has endeavoured to bring forward, 
in addition to the arguments adduced by James Clark, other 
and indeed more cogent reasons in favour of the correctness 
of his conception. For this purpose he has, in the first place, 

* Proc. lion. Soc. New South Wales, vol. ix. 2, p. 329. 
f ** Notes m the Embryology of Sponges,” in Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 
18?% ser. 8, vol.il. p. 138; and i A Manual of the Infusoria/ 18S0-61. 
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studied the larvse of certain Sponges, such as Oscarella (Hali- 
sarca) lobular is, Grantia compress a ^ Lmcosolenia hotryoides , 
and Halichondria sp., both in the developed state and during 
their development, and arrived at the astonishing result that 
these structures by no means correspond to the first develop¬ 
mental stages of Metazoa, but are colonies of Ohoanoflagellata. 
He infers this both from their anatomical structure and from 
the mode of their formation. A mature u swarm-gemmule ” 
(as he calls the free-swimming sponge-larvse) of Grantia 
compressa , according to Saville Kent, represents an elongate 
vesicle, the wall of which consists of a single layer of radially 
placed cylindrical cells. Each of these cells is said to bear at 
its outer end a marginal collar and a central flagellum, and 
therefore exactly to resemble the ordinary collared cells which, 
in a single layer, line the radial tubes of that calcareous 
sponge. In oviform swarm-gemmules of the same sponge 
which are not yet perfectly mature the long cylindrical cells are 
said alieady to possess the flagellum, but not the collar, and 
to meet in the middle with their diminished inner extremities. 
In a Calcisponge nearly approaching Ascandta pinus, Hack., 
however, Saville Kent once found an oviform larva, the broader 
posterior half of which consisted of collared cells projecting 
further from the centre. He interprets the latter as fully 
developed individual animals, and the flagellate cells without 
collars of the anterior part as not perfectly developed, and 
thinks that in this way he has found the clue to the compre¬ 
hension of the frequently described oviform Sycandra-\zxv& y 
the anterior part of which consists of simple cylindrical 
flagellate cells without any collar, while the hinder part is 
composed of broad, somewhat convex, darkly granular cells 
without any appendage whatever. Here the darkly granular 
cells of the posterior extremity are supposed to have outrun 
the anterior flagellate cells in their development so far that 
they had already retracted a previously existing collar as well 
as the flagellum, and were on the point of conversion into 
amoeboid cells of the future sponge-syncytium. 

It is worthy of note that, with the exception of Kent, none 
of all the naturalists who have paid attention to the develop¬ 
mental history of the Sponges, and especially of the Calci- 
spongise, and have specially and thoroughly investigated the 
structure of the swarm-larvse, such as 0. Schmidt, Garter, 
Metschnikoff, Barrois, Keller, and others, has detected the 
collar on the cylindrical flagellate cells of the larvse, although, 
according to Kent’s figures, it is hardly to be overlooked; 
for that hyaline and more strongly refractive marginal part 
which Barrois has represented upon isolated flagellate cells in 
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fig,* 29 *of pi. xv. of his memoir, and which I have also 
detected in many swarm-larvae, is nothing but the perfectly 
solid non-granular terminal part of the cells in question, from 
the slightly convex free surface of which the delicate flagellum 
originates. 

In my investigations of the swarm-larvae of Sycandra 
raphanus , which can hardly differ essentially in the structure 
of its larvae from Sycandra compressa , and of many other 
sponge-larvae, I have endeavouied, always in vain, to dis¬ 
cover anything like the collar at the free extremity of the 
cylindrical flagellate cells. But when I compare the figures 
that Saville Kent gives of his “ swarm-gemmules ” with 
the images that one obtains by tearing up living Sycandrce 
under the microscope, I cannot avoid the supposition that 
what Saville Kent has described as a perfectly mature “ swarm- 
gemmule, 77 and finally figured in his 1 Manual of the Infusoria 7 
(pi. ix. fig. 25), is nothing more than a separated portion of 
the layer of collared cells, which has rolled itself up, so that the 
basal extremities [of the cells] are turned inwards and the collars 
outwards. Such deceptive images often come under observa¬ 
tion when living Sycandrce are tom up in sea-water. Notunfre- 
quently a separated sheet of cells becomes so completely rolled 
up, that it even appears like a closed vesicle when rotating, 
although, as a rule, it only forms more irregular structures, 
such as are figured by Saville Kent in pi. vi. fig. 17 of his 
memoir u On the Embiyology of Sponges, 77 in the 1 Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History, 7 ser. 5, vol. ii. 

Moreover, a hemispherically rolled layer of cells may occa¬ 
sionally attach itself to the posterior extremity of one of the 
oviform larvae, which are usually present in numbers, in such a 
manner as to produce the form figured by Saville Kent {loc. 
tit . pL vi. fig. 16, and 1 Manual, 7 pi. ix. fig. 26), the posterior 
extremity of which appears covered with collared cells. 

While, on the one hand, from my own observations, I 
cannot accept the composition of the bodies designated ^swarm- 
gemmules 77 by Saville Kent out of collared cells equivalent 
to Choanoflagellata, on the other hand I must assert that, 
even if their structure were of the kind stated by Saville 
Kent, their nature, as colonies of Flagellata, would he by 
no means proved. They would then as now have to be re¬ 
garded and described as true sponge-larvae, because they have 
been produced by segmentation from a fertilized sponge-ovum, 
and become afterwards transformed in the same way as the 
well-known larvae of other animals, such as the Hydroida, 
into tnatere Metazoa. Saville Kent will admit neither of 
these arguments as conclusive. He rather endeavours to 
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refute both of them, and to prove that the whole process 
which has hitherto been generally regarded as egg-segmenta¬ 
tion^ larva-formation, and metamorphosis, is nothing but an 
organic process of multiplication, exactly agreeing with those 
processes which have been recognized in various Flagellata. 
With this view he endeavours, in the first place, to demon¬ 
strate the agreement of the process of segmentation of the 
egg, observed in many Sponges, with that division of a simple 
Flagellate animal which leads to the formation of a consider¬ 
able number of equivalent individuals, that is to say, to the 
formation of a colony, appealing to the descriptions given by 
Ehrenberg, Perty, and Schneider of the propagation of Poly - 
toma uvella , by Dollinger and Drysdale of the division of a 
Monadine, Heteromita uncinata , and by Hackel of the re¬ 
productive cycle of his Magospltcera planula, and further 
adducing the results of his own observations upon the propa¬ 
gation of a Choanoflagellate, Salpingceca fusiformis , newly 
discovered by him. In this last organism he was able to 
ascertain that a typically constructed individual animal be¬ 
came transformed within its vase-like case, after the retraction 
of the collar and flagellum, in the first place into an amoeba¬ 
like body. After this had passed through a resting-stage 
in the spherical form it underwent a regular division, the 
final products of which quitted the capsule as flagelliferous 
swarmers. From each swarmer a Salpingceca fusiformis was 
again produced. 

Placing this process side by side with the egg-formation, 
segmentation, larval development, and metamorphosis of the 
Sponges, Saville Kent formed the following conception of the 
latter. From a simple collared cell proceeds a cell capable of 
amoeboid movements. This, by continual binary division, 
undergoes a segmentation like that of Salpingceca fusiformis , 
and the final product in this, as in that case, is a considerable 
number of cells, which in the first place have only a flagellum, 
but subsequently acquire a collar, and so become collared cells, 
whether they constitute together a free swarm-larva (swarm- 
gemmule) or the collared-cell-layer of a flagellate chamber. 

As an essential distinction Saville Kent then indicated only 
the circumstance that in the Sponges the individual animals 
produced by division remain united (either as a swarm-gem- 
mule or as the lining of a chamber) and produce (in the case 
of the swarm-gemmule after attachment) a gelatinous basis, 
upon which they are then seated in a continuous layer or in 
groups; while the Choanoflagellata do not possess any such 
common gelatinous supporting substance. 

But even this difference Saville Kent thought he got rid 
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of when he succeeded in discovering and studying the deve¬ 
lopment of a Choanoflagellate form which, in the fully deve¬ 
loped state, constitutes an adherent colony, and secretes a 
hyaline gelatinous substance in which all the individual 
animals are imbedded, partly in their typical development, 
and partly in various stages of development and metamor¬ 
phosis. 

The transformation of the individuals furnished with a flagel¬ 
lum and collar into irregular amoeboid cells, from each of 
which a mass of spores is then developed by continued division, 
is easier to observe in this than in any other Choanoflagellate. 
But, according to Saville Kent’s view, the spores pass through 
a stage furnished only with a flagellum in their transformation 
into the characteristic collared cells, which again, by division 
and the secretion of gelatinous basal substance, give origin to 
new colonies. Saville Kent names this newly-discovered 
Choanoflagellate Protospongia Hceckelii , and repeatedly re¬ 
fers to its great resemblance to the Sponges. To produce a 
sponge, although a very simple one, all that is necessary, he 
thinks, is a trifling modification in the position of the zooids, 
which would merely have to retreat, in the fashion of nests, 
into invaginations of the gelatinous u zoocytium.” He fur¬ 
ther indicates that, even histologically, there is no essential 
difference between his Protospongia and a skeletonless sponge, 
seeing that not only do the individual animals of the Choano- 
flagellata resemble the collared cells of the Sponges, but even 
the gelatinous substance which serves as the common imbed¬ 
ding mass of the Protospongia-mlony agrees with that mass 
of tissue which acts as the basis and supporting framework 
for the epithelial layer of the sponge-body. 

Now it is well known that this fundamental tissue of the 
Sponges, in which alone the skeletal parts are developed, has 
been interpreted in very different ways. Described by Oscar 
Schmidt as Barcode and by Hackel as syncytium , it is under¬ 
stood by both as if its hyaline basal substance, which contains 
grannies here and there, were produced by the fusion of the 
protoplasmic bodies of neighbouring cells, and itself contrac¬ 
tile. Of these cells only the nuclei are preserved. 

In opposition to this view I have demonstrated, in a series 
of monographs upon certain families, gfenera, and species of 
Sponges which I have been able to investigate in the living 
state, that we have to do here not with such a syncytium, 
but with a true connective substance. I have shown that 
in the tissue in question well-individualized, more or less 
distinctly limited cells with nucleus and plasma-body are to 
terecogmjB€^and that these lie in a basal substance, which is 
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sometimes gelatinous, sometimes firm, and sometimes even of 
cartilaginous hardness (corticium). Of these cells some are 
freely movable, others fixed. The former can change their 
place by amoeboid movements as “ creeping cellswhile the 
fixed ones are sometimes irregularly stellate in form, some¬ 
times fusiform or even filamentous, and in many cases are 
capable of well-marked contractions, and may sometimes even 
resemble smooth muscular fibres in structure and function. 
The basal substance as such, hotoever, possesses no contractility m 
It is not a saicode or amalgamated cell-protoplasm, but an 
intermediate substance distinct from the cell-bodies, sometimes 
like that of the gelatinous connective tissue. This notion of 
mine has lately been adopted by most spongiologists. 

Saville Kent further states, with regard to the gelatinous 
foundation of his Protospongia Ececkelii , that, being at first 
quite structureless, it becomes converted, by the immigration 
of amoeboid individual animals from the surface, into a tissue 
which exactly resembles that of the Sponges, 

In opposition to this I must, however, remark, that in this 
case the immigration of amoeboid cells does not produce a 
tissue such as we generally meet with in Sponges. No 
fixed connective cells at all are formed . The immigrant 
elements seem rather, from Kent’s own showing, destined to 
an increase by division or for spore-formation; whilst in the 
Sponges, besides the amoeboid wandering cells, which probably 
serve for the formation of the sexual products, there occur 
numerous other cells, which have attained special develop¬ 
ment for different purposes, partly as connective corpuscles , 
partly as contractile fibre-cells, partly as gland-cells , and partly 
even as sense- and ganglion-cells (as lately stated by Yon 
Lendenfeld in the c Zoologischer Anzeiger/ no. 186). 

As a histological difference of importance we have further 
to note the circumstance that, as I first demonstrated, the 
whole surface of the connective substance of the sponge-body, 
which is bathed with water, so far as it is not occupied by 
collared cells, is covered with a single layer of flat epithelial 
cells, which either possess a smooth outer surface or bear each 
a flagellum. Such a covering of flat cells is entirely deficient 
in Protospongia . 

Finally, 1 will also call attention to the fact that in Proto - 
spongia all the collared cells are immersed up to the collar in 
the gelatinous uniting mass, while the corresponding cells of 
the Sponges are only seated by their basal surfaces upon the 
connective foundation, but otherwise stand freely side by 
side. 

In turning now to the criticism of the agreement of the 
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reproductive cycle of the Sponges and Choanoflagellata, 
asserted by Saville Kent, I must, in the first place, remark, 
that since Lieberkiihn’s discovery of the spermatozoa of 
Spongilla , structures have been detected in numerous sponges 
agreeing in their form, development, and kind of movement 
so completely with the spermatozoa of the higher animals, 
that no doubt can exist as to their time nature. Thus, even 
if we should not place full confidence in the statements as to 
the direct observation of the act of fertilization, there is the 
less reason to doubt of the sexual reproduction of the Sponges, 
as ova of typical structure, the development of which into 
free larvae could in many cases be followed, have certainly 
been detected almost everywhere. 

Saville Kent, it is true, disputes the occurrence of sperma¬ 
tozoa in Sponges, as, indeed, he does not admit any true 
sponge-ova; nevertheless it appears from his own descriptions 
and figures* that he has himself seen sperm-balls and their 
developmental stages. Only he has regarded them, together 
with structures of quite a different kind (such as granules of 
colouring-matter and cells containing reserve-nutriment), as 
spore-aggregates and their formative stages. 

If, therefore, the Sponges possess a sexual reproduction, of 
which the Choanoflagellata (as probably all the Protozoa) 
are destitute, we find in this important difference a further 
confirmation of the conviction arrived at from the anatomy 
and histology of the two groups of animals, that the Sponges 
are not colonies of Flagellata, nor, indeed, Protozoa at all, but 
true Metazoa. 

Finally, the same result is furnished by the developmental 
history. For different as may be the course of development 
in the Sponges hitherto investigated, and greatly as the 
accounts of individual observers may differ from each other, 
all the statements nevertheless agree, that at the dose of larval 
life two different cell-layers , an external and an internal one , 
may he distinguished . In this there would be nothing to 
alter, even if Gotte’s statement (Zool. Anzeiger, nos. 183, 
184) should prove to he correct, namely, that the ectoderm 
of the larvae of Spongilla fluviatilis, which consists of flagel¬ 
late cells, is entirely destroyed by exfoliation or atrophy. 

If, therefore, there is no doubt as to the Metazoan nature of 
the Sponges, and consequently all justification of placing 
them among the Choanoflagellata is entirely excluded, there 
still remains the possibility that an affinity of the nature of a 
relation <f descendance may exist between these two groups of 
animals whose degree of development is so different. 

* ‘Manual of the Infusoria/ pi, x. 
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In point of fact, this idea lias recently found a very decided 
supporter in Biitsehli. u As I am of opinion,” says Biitsehli 
in his remarks upon the Grastrsea-theory*, “ that the group 
of the Sponges is completely shut off from the rest of the 
Metazoa, and one which originated quite independently from 
the section of the Ghoanoflagellata (Saville Kent), it appears 
to me a mistake to take this group into consideration in the 
elucidation of the phylogenesis of the other Metazoa.” 

No doubt this opinion of Biitschli’s is founded upon the same 
fact which has induced James-Clark, Carter, and Saville Kent 
to refer the Sponges to the Choanoflagellata, namely, the 
striking similarity of the latter to the collared cells of the 
Sponges. It seems natural to refer the exclusive occurrence 
of so peculiar a structure as the collar in two groups of 
animals, not to a possible double independent formation of it, 
but simply to inheritance; and as we have no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the existing Choanoflagellata are retrograde descen¬ 
dants of sponge-like Metazoa, but are h priori inclined to 
assume that our lowest Metazoa originated from Protozoan 
colonies, we are certainly easily driven to the notion that the 
Sponges have been developed from colonies of GhoanoflageU 
lata } of the possibility of the existence of which their unaltered 
descendants, still existing as Protozoa, furnish the clearest 
proof. 

With such a notion, however, the assumption of a near 
relationship between Sponges and Cnidaria is irreconcilable. 
We should then have likewise to derive the latter from 
Choanoflagellata, for which there is not the least reasou. 

As is well known, it was Leuckart who first, in the year 
1854 on the ground of the then known facts, indicated the 
relationship of the Sponges to the u Polypes,” and in conse- 

a nence referred them to his type Ccelenterata. Although 
lis view at first met with little acceptance, Leuckart repeated 
it in the year 1866 t, and instituted a comparison between a 
Grantia (Ascone) and a Hydroid polype. He indicated that 
the simple vibratxle cavity occurs in both, but that the ter¬ 
minal apertures of the tubes of Grantia represent the buccal 
apertures of the individual polypes; while the absence of 
tentacles, which are also occasionally deficient in Siphono- 
phora and Ctenophora, can no more stand in the way of the 
comparison than the occurrence of the lateral incurrent 
orifices, which likewise occur in many Coelenterata as 
so-called water-apertures; and he concluded his comparison 

* Morphologisches Jahrburii, Bd. ix. p. 424. 
t Aren. fiirKaturg. Jahrg. 20, Bd. iL p. 471. 
t Arch, fur Naturg. Jahrg. 32, Bd. ii. 

Ann, d& Mag. N. Hist . Ser. 5. Vol. xv. 
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with the remark that the histological difference between 
Hydra and Actinia is hardly less considerable than that 
between Hydra and Spongia . 

These ideas of Leuckart’s, which were accepted as essen¬ 
tially correct by Micklucho -Maclay, Hackel, and most spon- 
giologists, hare quite recently been carried further by 
Marshall who has at the same time sought to controvert 
the arguments which had in the meantime been brought 
forward by Balfour in favour of the independent origin of the 
Sponges from the Protozoa. 

While Balfour, in his i Comparative Embryology J (vol. ii. 
p. 285), had cited the peculiar character of the digestive 
canal-system of the Sponges, in contradistinction to the 

K itro-vascular apparatus of the Coelenterata, Marshall, like 
uckart, finds precisely in the agreement of this system in 
the two groups a principal reason for uniting them in the 
same type. After appealing to his own observation of a 
radial arrangement of the first flagellate chambers as diver¬ 
ticula of the central gastral space, and to the not unfrequent 
occurrence of radial symmetry in mature sponges of different 
sections, he says in conclusion:—“ The two groups are Meta¬ 
zoa with gastral spaces, mesenterial sacs (which in Sponges 
may become flagellate chambers), and canals originating from 
the gastral space and running centrifugally, which open out¬ 
wards by means of pores, and (occasionally even in the higher 
Coelenterata) serve for the reception of nourishment. These 
canals, like the gastral spaces (in Renter a ), are lined with 
endoderm, which in both differentiates flagellate cells.” 

Balfour had remarked that the early development of the 
mesoderm in the Sponges stands in striking opposition to the 
deficiency of this layer in the embryos of most Coelenterata, 
and called attention to the remarkable peculiarity of the 
sponge-larvse. 

Marshall, however, ascribes no phylogenetic significance 
to the early development of the mesoderm in the Sponges, 
referring it to “ abridged inheritance,” and in general 
recognizes no important difference between the larvae of 
Sponges and Coelenterata. 

The entire absence of urticating capsules* in the Sponges 
is explained by Marshall by their correlative connexion with 
the tentacles, which the Sponges have either never possessed 
or lost very early, while they occurred in the true Coelen- 


• Zaitecfcr, far wiss. Zool. Bd. xxxvii, (1882), p. 22] ; and Abhandl. 
dear Bed. Akad. der Wiss. (1884). 
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terata from very early times, and led to the development of 
urticating capsules. 

In general Marshall is inclined to conceive of the Sponges 
as retrograded Coelenterata, the ccelenterie apparatus of which 
originally resembled that of the higher Coelenterata, and like 
that possessed aquiferous pores, but at first did not employ 
these for the reception of nourishment. It was only later, 
according to Marshall’s view, that a change of function took 
place in the Sponges, the water, and with it the food, being 
inhaled through the external pores. Daring this change 
any tentacles that may have existed disappeared, together 
with the urticating capsules, and the afferent canal-system 
underwent a special development. 

Undoubtedly the decision in favour of one or the other of 
the two opposite views can only be arrived at with any 
degree of certainty when a thorough knowledge of the 
ontogeny of numerous Sponges and Cnidaria justifies definite 
conclusions as to the phylogenetic development of the two 
groups. 

What we at present know of the ontogeny of the Sponges is 
not , to my mind, in favour of the correctness of Biitschli’s 
hypothesis. For if the Sponges had really originated from 
colonies of Choanoflagellata, and been indebted to this cir¬ 
cumstance for their collared cells, we should expect that in 
the ontogenetic development of the Sponges the collared cells 
would make their appearance in that phase which corresponds 
to the phylogenetic stage of a Protozoan colony, namely in 
the Uastula . This would indeed really be the case if Saville 
Kent’s representation were correct, according to which the 
blastula or cc swarm-gemmule ” (at least of Sycandra com - 
pressa) consists of a layer of collared cells. 

But as the sponge-larvae with which we are acquainted do 
not possess these collared cells, but, like the larvae of the 
Cnidaria, simple flagellate cells, and, also like the Cnidarian 
larvae, have already attained the Metazoan stage by the 
differentiation of two distinct cell masses before the meta¬ 
morphosis into the typical sponge, and consequently the 
formation of the collared cells, commences, it follows that the 
constitution of the sponge-larvae favours, not the independent 
origin of the Sponges from Choanoflagellata, but rather a 
close relationship of the Sponges to other Metazoa, such as 
the Cnidaria. It is true that in this way the agreement 
between the collared cells of the Sponges and the Choano¬ 
flagellata becomes more difficult to understand. But still the 
possibility of a spontaneous production of the collar in the 

26 * 
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Sponges quite independently of that of the Choanoflagellata 
seems to me to be h priori by no means excluded. 

The circumstance that in quite distinct groups of Protozoa 
we meet with delicate membranous elevations of the plasma- 
body, which, although not the same as, are yet similar to, 
the collar, may perhaps indicate that the faculty of forming 
such processes may be inherent in protoplasm in general, and 
therefore that such processes might be produced indepen¬ 
dently of each other even in different divisions of animals and 
at different times. I have myself observed* in Placopus 
ruber , a freshwater Rhizopod, pseudopodium-like processes, 
which originate on the free upper surface of the animal, and 
by the fusion of their contiguous lateral margins may unite 
to form delicate membranous funnels. The so-called undu¬ 
lating membranes of many ciliated Infusoria also resemble 
the collar in many respects; but one does not on this account 
assume a close relationship between those Infusoria and the 
Choanoflagellata. 

In estimating the relationship of the Sponges to the Cmdaria 
the consideration of the larvse will also be of great conse¬ 
quence, and certainly not less important than the comparison 
of the rally-developed animals, which has hitherto been prin¬ 
cipally employed. Notwithstanding the small extent of our 
knowledge of the two kinds of larvaa and the mode of their 
metamorphosis, we can even now assert that the difference 
between the free-swimming ciliated larvse of the Sponges on 
the one hand, and of the Cnidaria on the other, is on the 
whole not more considerable than between the different 
sponge-larvae themselves. No one can say, with regard to 
any ciliated larva met with accidentally in sea-water and not 
already known to him, whether it is a Sponge- or a Cnidarian 
larva. It is only after metamorphosis that those primary 
differences of organization by which we can easily and sharply 
separate the two groups from each other make their appear¬ 
ance. 

Thus, in my judgment, we are justified in the belief that 
the divergence of the two lines did not commence before that 
phylogenetic developmental stage which corresponds to the 
ciliated larva ready for metamorphosis. But what degree of 
organization was attained before the separation actually took 
place it will be more difficult to decide. 

I can find in the developmental history no satisfactory 
ground for Marshall’s above-mentioned hypothesis, that the 
common ancestors of the Sponges and Cnidaria possessed 


♦ Areh. fur mikr. Anat. Bd. xi. p> 348. 
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radially arranged mesenterial sacs, tentacles with urticating 
capsules, and indifferent aquiferous pores. Although in 
certain Sponges at an early period radial diverticula surround 
a central cavity, there are also Sponges, such as the Ascones, 
which never develop such diverticula, and others (the Sycones) 
in which they only originate as sacculations of the wall. But 
that the Ascones are not retrograde forms may be inferred 
from the circumstance that the Sycones, long before they 
form radial tubes, present the pure Ascon type. It is there¬ 
fore very probable that the oldest Sponges possessed no radial 
diverticula of their central cavity, but, like Olynthus among 
the Calcispongise, had a simple sac-like form. 


XXXIII.— New Goleoptera recently added to the British 
Museum . By Charles 0. Waterhouse. 

Scarabaeidas. 

Scarabceus Thomsoni , Bates, in Ktt 

Supra cuprous, subtus olivaceus nitidus; tibiis nigris. 

Long. 16 Iin. 

Somewhat bright uniform copper-colour above, very dark 
olive-green below. Thorax very convex, obliquely nar 
rowed in front and posteriorly ; densely asperate at the sides ; 
the disk strongly punctured, the punctures moderately 
large, each with a minute puncture in the middle; the 
punctures on the posterior part of the disk are irregularly 
placed, but are generally separated from each other by about 
the diameter of a single puncture; the surface between the 
punctures shining, with a few minute punctures here and 
there. There is an irregular smooth median line. The 
sides are very regularly crenulate, somewhat angular at 
the middle, very gently sinuate behind the middle. Elytra 
distinctly narrower than the thorax, moderately convex, con¬ 
siderably sloping down behind the middle; the suture 
shining, w r ith a few small punctures; the rest of the surface 
dull, especially towards the sides, densely and finely rngu- 
lose; the rugae having a tendency to run longitudinally 
produces an appearance of the surface being scratched; the 
first interstice has a few shallow punctures; the second, third, 
fourth, and filth interstices have more numerous, moderately 
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large, very shallow, dull punctures, which have a tendency to 
form two lines on each interstice. The space between the 
sixth stria and the margin is somewhat flat, without large 
punctures; behind the middle there are several short oblique 
impressed lines, visible only in certain lights. Sternum 
smooth and shining in the middle, closely punctured at the 
sides. Abdomen dull but smooth ; the first segment with 
some large punctures at the sides, the second and third seg¬ 
ments densely and very finely punctured at the sides, the 
fourth and fifth segments very strongly punctured. The 

3 ’eural fold of the elytra has numerous distinct transverse 
, giving the appearance of a ladder. 

Hob. Taveta, Masai country, at the south-east foot of 
Kilimanjaro (J. Thomson ). 

This fine species is closely related to 8, cupreus , Casteln., 
but may be distinguished by the rather coarser sculpture, by 
the oblique striation on the margin of the elytra, which, 
although apparently a slight character, is very constant; and 
by the granules on the sides of the thorax being confluent 
instead of isolated. 


Trichiidae. 

Agenius suturalis , n. sp. 

. Black, the elytra testaceous, with the suture and mar¬ 
gin black. Head, thorax, and the body beneath clothed with 
rather long pale pubescence. Clypeus as in A . Umbatus ^ but 
more finely punctured. Thorax scarcely broader in the 
middle than at the base, more gradually narrowed in front 
than in A. Umbatus , and beginning to narrow from rather 
behind the middle j shining, very closely and rather strongly 

{ ranctured; the base sinuate on each side. Scutellum dull, a 
ittle longer than in A . Umbatus . Elytra a little more nar¬ 
rowed at the apex than in A . Umbatus , not so dull as in that 
species, the punctuation similar, except that there is a series 
of very closely-placed punctures along each side of the suture, 
not quite reaching the scutellum ; the apex rugose. Meta¬ 
sternum moderately thickly punctured in the middle, very 
closely and more finely punctured towards the sides. Abdo¬ 
men not very closely punctured in the middle (hut the punc¬ 
tures three times as numerous as in A. Umbatus ), closely 
punctured at the sides. Pygidium closely rugulose. 

Length 13 millim. 

? ^ Entirely bkck, shining, the elytra dull. Much 
broader than A . Umbatus j the thorax rather more convex, 
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less narrowed at the base, less angular at the sides; rather 
more strongly but a little less closely punctured. The elytra 
are rather strongly but obscurely punctured \ much less 
suddenly deflexed at the sides, with no distinct sublateral ridge 
except at the shoulder. 

Length 17 millim., width 8 millim. 

Hah . Cape of Good Hope (. R . Trimen ). 

Myoderma rufa y n. sp. 

Near to M* alutacea , but rather more robust and more convex. 
Red, clothed with red pubescence, the sterna and legs black. 
The front margin of the clypeus is a little less prominent 
in the middle. Thorax more convex, very closely and rather 
more strongly punctured; the sides more rounded, not sinuate 
before the hind angles, which are consequently more obtuse. 
The costae of the elytra are broader and more strongly punc¬ 
tured ; the pubescence is finer. The anterior tibiae are rather 
broad, with three strong acute teeth. All the underside of 
the insect is closely and rather strongly punctured. 

Length 13-14 millim. 

Hah . Zulu. 


Buprestidae. 

Ghrysodema occulta , n. sp. 

iEneo-viridis, aureo-viridi-punctata, nitida; thoraee linea mediana 
distincta, lateribus impressione magna cuprascenti; elytris multi- 
costatis, costis basi obsoletis, interstitiis fortiter punctatis. 

Long. 14-15 lin. 

The thorax has the large golden-coppery impressions 
bounded on the outside by a straight ridge, somewhat as in 
0. radians , but sharper. Each elytron has eight costae, of 
which the alternate ones are somewhat indistinct, and none of 
the costae are distinct at the base. Behind the middle, 
between the fourth and sixth costae, there is a rather indistinct 
golden impression. The usual apical golden impressions are 
very narrow. 

This species is very near to 0 „ Jamoni , Deyr., and is 
difficult to distinguish by the upper side. The thoracic 
impressions are rather more clearly defined. The elytra have 
no impression before the middle, and the apical longitudinal 
impressions are much narrower. 

The apical segment of the abdomen in the female in <7. 
Jamoni has a small but rather deep incision at the apex, the 
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sides of the incision being parallel. In C. occulta there is a 
smaller incision in the form of an acute triangle. 

I bare not seen the male of either of these species. 

Hob . Santa Anna, Solomon Is. (Dr. Guppy). 

Ghrysodema Broionii , n. sp. 

C. sma rood die approximans, eeneo-viridis, nitida; thorace disco 
ntrinqne fovea sat roagna crebre punchilata impresso, lateribns 
fortiter punctatis; elytris costis interruptis cyaneis parum elevatis, 
interstitiis fortiter punctatis viridi-auratis, plagisque nonnnllis 
igneo-cnpreis ornatis. 

Long. 14 lin. 

Very near to C. smaragdula y hut (even uniting all the 
varieties usually placed together under this name) distinct by 
its more robust form, strong punctuation of the elytra, which 
are less narrowed at the apex, &c. The thorax has the 
punctuation on each side of the median line very fine, at the 
sides it is very coarse. The discoidal impressions are round 
and coppery. Each elytron has three small impressions at 
the base; there is a coppery impression on the disk before 
the middle, between the first and second costse, and inter¬ 
rupting the second costa; there are two small impressions 
between the first and second costa just before they unite pos¬ 
teriorly not diverting the costse, as is usually the case in G. 
smaragdula . On the side there are three large impressions, 
the first and second elongate, the third round and dividing 
the third costa near its apex. The surface between this last 
impression, and the apex of the elytra is more or less golden. 
The apical segment of the abdomen has a small but wide 
triangular emargination at the apex. 

This species differs from C. proximo, Saund., in having 
the space on each side of the median line much less punctured; 
the impressions on the elytra are more coppery, and the 
] osterior lateral impression is not united to the posterior 
impression, which is between the first and second costa. 

Bab. Duke-of-York Island (Rev. G. Brown). 

Note. —The males of the species of this genus appear to 
be rare* Of C, aurofoveata there are in the British Museum 
three males and thirteen females j of GL radians one male 
and eleven females; of £7. occulta , ten females, no male, &c. 
The males are easily distinguished by the broad triangular 
emargination of the fifth abdominal segment, which leaves 
the sixth pubescent segment exposed below. The thorax is 
generally rather narrower, and the impressions are less marked. 
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Chrysodema veniraUs , n. sp. 

Lsetc aureo-viridis, nitida; thorace crebre punetato, lateribus im- 
pressione sat magna aurea ornatis, angulis postieis acutis paulo 
divergentibus: elytris multicostatis, eostis lsevibus, interstitiis 
crebre punctatis ; apice ipso cupreo; corpore subtus pedibu&que 
cupreis. 

Long. 10 lin. 

A very distinct species by its elongate elliptical form. The 
thorax is obliquely narrowed in front, broadest at the poste¬ 
rior angles, which are more diverging than in any species 
known to me. The surface is closely and not very finely 
punctured, with a slight smooth line in the middle; on each 
side there is a rather large, shallow, golden, punctured im¬ 
pression, which touches the margin. Each elytron has eight 
nearly equal rather strong costae; the third costa is oblite¬ 
rated at the base by some very coarse punctures; the fifth 
does not reach the shoulder or the apex; the interstices are 
narrow and somewhat irregular. The whole of the under 
side of the body (except the sides of the sterna) is coppery. 
Hdb. Guam, Ladrone Is. 

Gyphogastra terminate , n. sp. 

Yiridis, nitida; thorace aureo-impresso; elytris sat fortiter punctatis, 
ante apicem cupreis, apice ipso nigro-riolaceo; tarsis flavis. 

Long. 15 lin. 

Allied to G. punctipennisj Deyr., but broader and more 
robust. The thorax has the median line and two small round 
impressions in front golden; the rather large lateral impres¬ 
sions are deep, golden, densely and finely punctured, and 
filled with dark yellow tomentum. The elytra are nearly 
parallel for more than half their length and then are gradually 
narrowed to the apex, and not compressed, as is so fre¬ 
quently the case in this genus; the punctuation is strong, 
rather more uniform than in C. punctipennis. The tarsi are 
yellow, except the last joint, which is green. 

This species is also near G. satrapa } Sch. (. suturalis , F.), 
but the two impressions in the front of the thorax are more 
distinct; the lateral impressions are larger; the punctuation 
of the elytra is more uniformly strong, the copper colour is 
less extended at the apex, and the apex is more acute. 

Mab. Santa Anna, Solomon Is. {Dr. Guppy). 

Gyphogastra dbdmninalis , n. sp, 

Olivacco-viridis, parunx nitida; elytris sat fortiter punctatis, apice 
obscure cupico tincto; abdomine cupreo-nitido. 

Long. 15-17 lin. 
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Resembles G. Mniszechii, Deyr., in colour, but the form is 
different; the elytra aie more convex posteriorly, less com¬ 
pressed before the apex, and the apex is more acute. The 
thorax has the sides very coarsely punctured. The punctua¬ 
tion of the elytra is strong, much stronger than in C. Mnisze- 
chii y and is distinct even to the apex. The process on the 
basal segment of the abdomen is very finely punctured, and 
more closely than in (7. Mniszechii. 

Hob . Duke-of-York Island {Rev. G. Brown). 

Cyphogastra Macfarlani , n. sp. 

Nigra, nitida, subtus olivaceo tin eta; elytris cseruleo-viridibus, postice 

aureo tinetis, apice nigris, singulo elytro postice sulcis duabus 

leviter impresso. 

Long. 14 lin. 

Very close to (7. venerea , Th., but, I think, must be con¬ 
sidered distinct. The punctuation of the elytra is rather less 
strong, and the surface is almost smooth posteriorly; the 
longitudinal impression near the suture is less strong and 
much less punctured, and there is a well-marked lateral golden 
impression which is finely punctured. There is also an indi¬ 
cation of a small impression below the shoulder. 

Hal. Torres Straits, Murray Is. (Rev. S. J. McFarlane). 

Cyphogastra sodalis , n. sp. 

This species differs from G. venerea in the absence of the 
sutural impression of the elytra, and in the presence of an 
oblique shallow lateral impression, which is golden green and 
very slightly punctured. 

Hal. Torres Straits, Cornwallis Is. (Rev. S. J . McFur- 
lane ). 


Brachyceridse. 

Rhinoscapha uniformis } n. sp. 

Nigra, pallido viridi-aureo-squamosa; thorace linea elevaia medians, 
gutti8que parvis nigris ; elytris striatis, interstitiis convexis, 
guttis minutissimis numerosis nigris. 

Long. 9 lin., lat. 3| lin. 

Of a uniform very pale green, with a slight golden tint in 
some lights, but there is no opalescence. The rostrum is longi¬ 
tudinally grooved, but the groove is broad and shallow. An¬ 
tennae long and slender. Thorax very convex, not impressed 
on the back, with some small irregular raised black marks on 
each side of the raised middle line. Striae of the elytra rather 
deeply impressed, the punctures hidden by the scales; the 
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interstices convex, especially the third and fifth ; with nume¬ 
rous minute black dots, those near the base a little more con¬ 
spicuous. 

Hal. Aneiteum (J. Brenchley). 

In the British Museum there is a specimen found in 
Santa Anna, in the Solomon Islands, by Dr. Guppy, which 
appears to be referable to this species, but which differs in 
having a slight bluish tint on the suture of the elytra, and on 
the base of the elytra there are numerous small, transverse, 
shining, raised spots. Probably these differences are due to 
the specimen being slightly rubbed and in less good condition 
than the type. 


Prionidse. 

Xiwuthrus costatus , n. sp. 

Pusco-pieeus, sordid© flavo-pubescens ; thorace transverso, lateribus 
crenulatis parallelis, angulis anticis late rotundatis, disco tuber- 
culis nonnullis ornato; singulo elytro costis quatuor instructo, 
costa tertia brevi, interstitio quarto tertio multo angustiori ; pedi- 
bus rugosis rix spinosis. • 

Long. 35 lin. 

Antennae reaching to the apex of the elytra, nearly black 
at the base, pitchy red beyond the third joint. The first joint 
12 millim. long, subparallel, closely and very rugosely punc¬ 
tured ; the third and following joints beset with very short 
acute tubercles; the eleventh joint longitudinally grooved. 
Thorax closely and finely rugose and finely punctured, with 
some shallow larger punctures intermixed. On the disk there 
are some slightly raised smooth lines, which together form 
the letter M, and on each there is an oblique interrupted raised 
line. The irregular teeth on the sides are very short and 
rather blunt. The first and second costas of the elytra are 
very strong, thicker in the middle than at the apex; the 
third is very short and much finer, and is much closer to the 
fourth than to the second. The reflexed margin is rather 
broad when compared with that in allied species. The legs 
are long; the anterior femora and tibias are very rough, closely 
beset with short tubercles, those on the underside of the tibiae 
acute. The intermediate and posterior femora are compara¬ 
tively smooth, with a series of scarcely noticeable acute spines 
beneath ; the tibiae are longitudinally xugose, with some acute 
tubercles on the inner side, but not spinose; third joint of 
the tarsi very broad, the fulvous fringe on the margins of the 
anterior tarsi long. 

Hob. Santa Anna, Solomon Is. (Dr. Gupjpy). 
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XXXIY.— Notices of Fungi collected in Zanzibar , in 1884, by 

Miss B. E. Berkeley . By the Rev. SI. J. Berkeley, 
F.R.S. 

1. Agaricus (Lepiota) missionis , B. Pileo campanulato 
fortiter papillato-umbonato, deraura expanso, sericeo, squamu- 
loso, cito glabrescente; margine striato; stipite sequali, basi 
incrassato subglabro ; annulo amplo remoto; larnellis ventri- 
cosis postice rotundatis, liberis ; carne secta rubra (no. 10). 

Nov. 7. Eaten by the natives (“ Uoga ”); good to eat. 

Pileus when campanulate about 2 inches across, when ex¬ 
panded 4 inches, white with a slight yellowish tinge; stem 
3 inches high, ^ thick, stained with red here and there, as 
well as when divided; gills £ inch wide. Approaching some 
allied exotic Lepiotce, but distinct from any of the Ceylon 
species. Spores white, rather large; some specimens in 
drying become dark brown. 

2. A. (Lepiota) rhodocephalus , B. Pileo rosello sericeo, mi¬ 
nute tessulato, eentro depresso laetiore, margine striato ; stipite 
candido basi incrassato, anguste farcto; larnellis albis antice 
latis, postice attenuatis subremolis; annulo remoto (no. 7). 

In tilled land, growing singly, but in great abundance. 
Eaten by the natives. Nov. 6. 

Pileus depressed, of a beautiful rosy-cream colour, which 
is much deeper in the centre ; the cuticle minutely tessulated, 
3 inches across; margin striate; stem 2 inches high, about 
i inch thick, inerassated at the base, ring deciduous, firm, 
■with a narrow cavity; gills inch broad in front, attenuated 
behind, and subremote. A very pretty species, with much 
the appearance of the rose-coloured form of A . lividus as 
figured by Cooke, tab. 469. 

3. A. (Olitocybe) vagus, B. Candidus; pileo expanso 
undulato lobato flexuoso, eentro furfuraceo-squamuloso, gla- 
bescente; margine tenui; stipite basi rainoso brevi solido; 
larnellis longe decurrentibus angustis (no. 13). 

Nov. 17. On sandy soil. 

Pileus 5 inches across, much undulated, with a flexuous 
margin, flesh thinj stem 1J inch high, f thick, solid, spa¬ 
ringly branched towards the base; gills linear, very decurrent, 
scarcely more than a line in breadth, but broader on one side 
of the pileus than the other. 

A species evidently belonging to Fries’s section Diformes . 
It does not accord with any of his species. 

4 Bicctula Benzoini , Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 136 ; Ic. tab* 79. 
fig. 2 (no. 16). 

Dee. 4. 
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5. Agoricus (Omphalia) Arethusa , B. Pusilla, glabra, 
tota alba; raargine crenato; stipite pellucido graeili (no. 5)* 

By the roadside, on grass, solitary. 

Pileus not exceeding | inch across, umbilicate, pure white ; 
stem £ inch high, about line thick; very delicate. 

6. i. (Omphalia) offuciatus , Fr. Hym. Ear. p. 156; Ic. 
tab. 72. fig. 3 (no. 19). 

I have no specimen of this, only a drawing, which accords 
with A. offuciatus. 

7. A . (Pleurotus) obfuscescens, B. Pileo flabelliformi, 
serieeo-seabriusculo, margine subinvoluto; stipite confluente 
cum pileo; lamellis angustis decurrentibus, postice fuscescen- 
tibus, interstitiis rugosis (no. 11). 

In cultivated ground, Nov. 6. 

Pileus about 1-2 inches broad, 1£ or more long; stem 
about \ inch long, dilated upwards, gradually passing into 
the pileus; when dry turning partially brown. 

8. A . (Volvaria) medius, Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 184 (no, 12). 

Volva deeply lobed, silky. Of a beautiful pale pink. Pileus 

when young campanulate. 

9. A. (Naucoria) scolecinus , Fr. Hym. Eur. p.258 (no. 8). 

On roadsides, Nov. 6. The dark brown lower portion of 

the stem is very characteristic. 

10- A. (Naucoria) glandiformis , Cooke, tab. 490. 

I have only a drawing of this, which represents many 
specimens, springing from the same base. Possibly it may 
belong rather to A. nuceus , which it closely resembles. 

11. A . (Naucoria) pediades, Fr. Hym. Eur. p. 260 (no. 1). 

In a garden-pot, July 5. 

The drawing represents a short-stemmed form much like 
A. vervacti Fr., but the dried specimens accord with Cooke, 
tab. 492. A . arvalis , Cooke, tab. 479, agrees with specimens 
so named by M. Libert in her ‘ Exsiccati.’ The spores are 
the same in all, 

12. A . (Naucoria) nicotian us, B. Pileo heraisphserico, 
fusco, puiverulento; margine striato-lacerato; stipite flexuoso, 
tenui farcto eoncolore; lamellis latis postice truncatis sinuatis, 
breviter adnexis. 

Pileus about £ inch across; stem J inch high, about \ line 
thick. The gills are very peculiar, being strongly truncate 
behind, and then sinuate and adnexed. The species is other¬ 
wise much like A . talacinus . 

13. A . (Psalliota) campesiris , L. (no. 18). 

Dec. 4. Only a drawing. 

14. A . (Psalliota) Lai age, B. Mcdius; pileo roseo, furfu- 
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raceo-squamuloso centro lsetiore; annu lo amplo; stipite de¬ 
orsum peronato; lamellis fusco-purpureis (no. 9). 

In grass after rain in large quantities. Nov. 6. 

Pileus 1 inch across, pink, with darker chaffy scales in the 
centre; margin striate; stem about 1 inch high; ring about 
halfway down, below which there is a thick stocking-like 
coat; the stem is solid, about £ inch thick, slightly bulbous 
at the base. 

A very pretty species about the size of A . comtulus . 

15. A . (Psalliota) trisulphuratus 7 B. Pileo hemisphserico, 
lsetissime aurantiaco; dense furfuraceo; carne alba; stipite 
concolore e furfuxaceo-squamuloso, subglabro; deorsum radi- 
cante; annulo amplo; lamellis ex albo fusco-purpureis (no. 6). 

On sandy ground, Nov. 6. 

Pileus |-1 inch across; stem about 1 inch high, stuffed, 
strongly rooted at the base, bright orange like the pileus. 

A very beautiful species. It has very much the appear¬ 
ance of A. aspratuSy B. 

16. A. (Psalliota) nothus , B. Pileo piano fulvo, squamis 
erectis aspero ; stipite aequali farcto, deorsum fulvo-furfuraceo; 
lamellis fusco-purpureis (no. 15). 

In sandy ground, Dec. 4. Allied to the last, but closely 
resembling A . dasypeplus , B., of which it might pass for a 
small form; but it is a true Psalliota. Gills purple-brown; 
flesh thin, white. The erect scales and duller tint distinguish 
it from A . trisulphuratusy and the stem is not rooting like 
that. With this is a single specimen of A . (Naucoria) semi- 
orbicularis 7 Bull. 

17. A . (Psilocybe) albo-quadratus y B. Csespitosus; pileo 
late campanulato gibbo, albo-tessulato; stipite candido fistu- 
loso; lamellis paludis utrinque acutis subliberis (no. 20). 

I have only a drawing of this species, which comes near to 
A . sarcocephaluSy Fr. 

Pilens 1 inch across, about the same high; stem ringless, 
1} inch high, broadly fistulose, nearly equal, white; margin of 
pileus striate, sometimes splitting when expanded. 

18. A . (Panaeolus) fimiputrisy Bull. 

A single dried specimen, with the veil well developed. 

19 Coprinus diaphanuSy Quelet, Bull. Soc. Bot. 1877, 
p.322 (no. 2). 

20. Hygrophcrus chlorophanuSy Fr. Hym. Eur. p, 420. 

Several dried specimens. 

21. Stereum nitidulumy B., in Hook, Lond. Joura. 1843 

{m. 14). 

In sandy ground, Dec. 4. 

The specimens are pure white, but cannot be distinguished 
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from the Ceylon species ; when dry they are zoned as in 
that species. 

22. Hirneola hispidula , B. Ann. Nat. Hist. iii. p. 396 
(no. 3). # 

A stipitate form which comes very near to H\ Wrightiiy 
B. & C., but the hymenium is strongly veined. 


Erratum. 

Vol. xv. p, 345, line 9, for a him ” read i( Fries” 


XXXV .—Report on a Collection of Marine Sponges from 

Japan , made by Dr. J. Anderson , F.R.S., Superintendent 

Indian Museum , Calcutta. By H. J. Carter, F.R.S. &c, 

[Plates XIX-XIV.] 

This collection of Japanese Sponges, purchased by Dr. J. 
Anderson, F.R.S., at Tsushima, and said to have come from 
“offMisaki, at the entrance to the Bay of Tokio (Yedo),” 
although small, is extremely interesting, on account of the 
little-known and new species which it contains. These 
consist of:— 

Four species which belong to the order Hexactinellida in 
my classification, viz.: Byalonema Sieboldii\ Cray ; Farrea 
occa , Bowerbank ; Periphragella Elisce, Marshall; and Hex- 
actinella ventildbrum , n. sp., Carter. 

One species of the group Lithistina, viz. Racodiscula 
(Zittel) asteroidesy Carter. 

Two of the order Psammonemata, three of Raphidonemata, 
one of Echinonemata, and one of Holorhaphidota, the latter 
a large fragment of a new species of Pachastrella. 

Byalonema Sieboldii, Gray. 

As this species is so well known, all that need be said of 
it here is that there are twenty-nine stems, of which ten 
only have heads, and these of different sizes. Of the two 
largest, one is cylindrical with a flat top, 8 in. high and 6 in. 
in horizontal diameter; and the other, which is similar in 
form but a little smaller, scattered over with defined circular 
holes, respectively circumscribed by a white rim of condensed 
tissue, of various sizes under l-12th in. in diameter, in each 
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of which is imbedded a parasitic isolated polyp—that is, 
without any stoloniferous connexion with its neighbours, and 
therefore unlike the Palyihoa of the stem, which has a common 
sclerodermic union. 

Farrea occa } Bk. (Pis. XIL and XIII. figs. 1—11.) 

General form globular, stipitate, thick, shrubby, subsessile; 
structure originating in a short, round, hollow stem, about 
half an inch in diameter, which is extended below into an 
irregular, massive, root-like expansion, and divided above into 
two diverging branches, which, afterwards becoming subdivided 
repeatedly, form the head. Branches thick, short, cylin¬ 
drical, hollow or tubular throughout, widely diverging at each 
division, about 5-12ths in. long by the same in diameter 
between the joints, dichotomously dividing repeatedly, as just 
stated, and more or less interuniting on the way ; formed of 
an extremely thin and delicate reticulated wall or skeletal 
lamina which, in the upper part, is not thicker than the fibre 
of which it is composed, but rendered denser lower down, 
that is towards the base, by additional matter of a similar 
kind, that thus strengthens the support of the superstructure 
and causes this part to assume a wnitish colour. Extremities 
of the branches open and dilated (PL XII.). During 
growth the termination of the branch, which is circular at 
first, becomes expanded upwards, then elliptical, and, finally, 
constricted or approximated in the centre, preparatory to 
division, when the same thing may be repeated and the divi¬ 
sions again divided singly; or one or both branches may 
unite with their neighbours respectively, when the result is a 
single tube that again divides dichotomously; and so on, till 
the whole head becomes formed of a series of short-jointed, 
hollow, dividing and interuniting branches, which thus gives 
rise to a dathrous structure of a globular form, as above 
stated. (The u branch” will hereafter be called “tubo- 
branch.”) Consistence firm, elastic. Colour translucent 
white. Pores in the dermal reticulation (PI. XIII. fig. 11). 
Vents cloacal or general, u e . consisting of the open ends of 
the tubo-branches, into which the smaller ones of the wall or 
sponge-tissue empty themselves. Surface of the tubo-branch 
outside uniformly even, covered by the pore-structure. Wall 
or skeletal lamina consisting of a cylindrical layer of reticu¬ 
lated, strong, glass-like fibre, in which the interstices are more 
or less quadrangular and oblong, the longest diameter being 
in the direction of the tubo-branch (PL XIII. fig. 1, a a a a) } 
and the points of intersection marked on each side by a long, 
curved, soniferous process or spur, which is directed upwards 
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(fig. 1, b &), thus supporting the sareode or soft parts and its 
spicular contents, both externally and internally, that is on 
each side of the skeletal wall. Spiniferous process or 
spur about 15 to 25-1800ths in. long by t to 2-l800ths in. 
thick at the base; spines small, short, and broad, absent to¬ 
wards the fixed end. Interstices or meshwork generally pre¬ 
senting a tolerably regular aspect, but often just the opposite. 
Loose spicules of five forms, viz.:—(1) Sexradiate (dermal), 
with outer ray aborted or reduced to a mere globular tubercle, 
often surmounted by a single spine in the advanced form ; 
shaft or internal ray straight and the four arms spread out 
horizontally, each somewhat curved towards the shaft, and all 
more or less inflated and abruptly pointed at the extremity; 
some plentifully and generally mzcrospined (fig. 4, a), and 
others sparsely wzacrospined (tig. 4, b) , the latter chiefly on 
the outer aspect; arms about 15-1800ths in. long, shaft about 
the same length, but all the rays varying a little in this re¬ 
spect, even in the same specimen, as well as the total size of 
the spicule itself. (The macrospined seems to be merely a 
sequence or advanced state of the wzfcrospined form.) (2) 
Acerate, straight, unsymmetrically fusiform, that is the outer 
or projecting part being thicker than the inner two thirds of 
the spicule, which is thus rendered long and whip-like; 
sharp-pointed at each end, spined at short intervals through¬ 
out, the spines long, smooth, and slender, respectively sup¬ 
ported on bracket-like processes, which, being spirally arranged 
around the shaft, give it an irregular zigzag appearance, all 
sloping in the same direction, that is backwards or towards 
the sponge, at a very slight angle upon the shaft, whose outer 
or thickened end is extremely sharp, about 171-1 SOOths in. by 
2-1800ths in. in its greatest dimensions, but very variable in 
this respect; longest spines, which are situated on the thickest 
part of the shaft, about 2-1800ths in. As this spicule neces¬ 
sitates a long description, and is common to almost all the 
Hexaetinellida, I shall hereafter allude to it under the name 
of u barbula ” (fig. 3 and fig. 8). (3) Nail-shaped, consisting 
of a long straight shaft,* which is slightly inflated and pointed 
at the free end and expanded horizontally^ at the other into a 
circular head more or less spined at the circumference; shaft 
microspined, 'especially about the free end, which is slightly 
inflated and pointed, averaging in total length about 20 
1800ths in.; head about l£-1800ths in. horizontally (figs. 5,5, 
and 7,/). This spicule is so very abundant and presents 
itself under so many different forms, that it might be as well 
to enumerate them serially thus:—(fig. 7, a) that in which 
the head consists of a simple, smooth, elongated, ovular, 
Ann . & Mag . N. Hist Ser. 5. VoL xv. 27 
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narrow, club-like inflation of the shaft; (fig. 7,5) the infla¬ 
tion becomes enlarged towards the upper part, a tubercle is 
developed at the summit, and an indistinct row of small 
spines around the widest portion; (fig. 7, c) the tubercle 
passes into the form of an umbo, the row of spines into a pro¬ 
jecting coronal structure, cut off by hour-glass contraction 
from the lower part of the inflation, over which are developed 
several other small spines which assume a more or less sub¬ 
sidiary coronal arrangement at the upper part; (fig. 7, d) the 
umbo disappears, and the summit becomes simply convex or 
dome-shaped, while the spines of the coronal structure still 
more project, are increased'in size and reduced in number, 
the spines of the constriction below have also disappeared, and 
the upper part of the once simply inflated head is now found 
to be capped by* the new development or corona; (fig. 7, e) 
finally the coronal spines may be greatly increased in size 
and reduced even to four only, the original ovular inflation still 
more constricted in the centre and its upper part devoted to 
the support of the four spines. Of course there is every inter¬ 
mediate form to be seen, from the simple, elongated, ovular 
inflation to the head with four simple spines, but “c” and 
u d” appear to be the most common. For this spicule, 
which also requires a lengthy description and is probably 
common to the Farreas, I would propose the name of tc cla- 
vula.” As with the dermal sexradiate, so with the clavula 
here, and indeed the barbula also, the development of the 
macrmfmzi appears to be but a sequence of the m «cr ospined 
or simply smooth form. (But this is only what occurs gene¬ 
rally throughout the development of a sponge-spicule, as I 
have long since stated, viz. u first the simple form and then 
the ornamentation.”) (4) The rosette; sexradiate, consist¬ 
ing of four straight arms without central inflation, terminated 
respectively by four divergent rays around a central' one; 
rays smooth and simply pointed, or more or less capitate and 
microspined, varying in number in each instance; average 
diameter of entire spicule, i, e. the rosette itself, about 15- 
600Gths in. (fig. 6 and fig. 9, a 5). (5) A smaller sexradiate 

with all four arms equally developed; arms straight, pointed 
and spiniferous, issuing from the centre, which at first is not 
inflated, at equal angles to each other; variable in size, 
under 8-1800ths in. in diameter, and a variety of the fore¬ 
going (fig. 2, a 5, and fig, 10). The dermal sexradiate no. 1 
is chiefly confined to the surface, where, through the over¬ 
lapping of its horizontal arms, it forms a quadrilateral lattice- 
work whose interstices are tympanized by the dermal Barcode 
in which the pores are situated (fig. 11). No* 2, the barbula 
(fig. 3), frequently projects more or less through the lattice- 
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work, when its large sharp end, with the long spines sloping 
backwards, presents a formidable appearance. No. 3, the 
clavnla (figs. 5, 5), is chiefly gathered together in bundles of 
six, more or less, around the shaft of the dermal sexradiate, 
with their heads en groupe projecting a little above the knob 
which represents the aborted ray; or they may be scattered 
singly along the overlapping arms of these spicules (fig. 11,a). 
No. 4, the rosette (figs. 6 and 9), is plentifully distributed 
throughout the sarcode, about the skeletal fibre, and among 
the spicules generally, but with what arrangement in parti¬ 
cular, if any, I have not been able to discover, saving that 
grouped together in the u mounting” they often appear to 
present a polyhedral structure. No. 5 (figs. 2 and 10) ap¬ 
pears to be entirely confined to the thickening or additional 
structure at the lower part and base of the specimen, where 
its incorporation seems to lead to the short-jointed, radiato- 
reticulated, smooth fibre of which this is composed. Here it 
may be seen in its separate and thus perfect state, in the 
interstices, often attached by the end of one arm to the main 
fibre, and often end to end with one of its own like, by cement¬ 
ing siliceous material derived from the same source as the 
fibre, which is thus on its way to incorporate the whole, and 
therefore more or less obscures the original spiniferous cha¬ 
racter of the arm; while the skeletal fibre itself, which is 
smooth , at the same time that it is moulded upon the rest of 
the spicules (chiefly the dermal sexradiates), which thus 
become axially incorporated with it, presents in its entirety 
the quadrilateral from above described. Size of specimen 
5 in. high by 6| x 3| in. horizontally in its greatest dimen¬ 
sions. Tubo-braneh 5 to 6-12ths in. in diameter; through¬ 
out about 5 to 6-12ths in. long between the divisions or 
joints, dichotomously dividing, until the whole specimen 
reaches the dimensions above given, which, on account of 
the extreme ends or growing parts having been broken 
off, must, as the fragments with the specimen prove, have, 
when entire, exceeded its present measurements by 2 or 3 
inches. 

Sab. Marine. 

Loc. Japan; off Misaki, at the entrance to the Bay of 
Tokio (Tedo). 

Ohs. Ever since I saw and examined the skeletal fragments 
of Farrea occa in the detrital root-mass of Euplectella cucumer , 
then in the possession of the late Dr. Farre, now in the 
British Museum, I have been desirous of seeing an entire 
specimen of Farrea occa with the sarcode on, so that I might 
not only know exactly what the general form was, but the 
forms also of its loose spicules. 
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The latter I thought I had obtained when I got the deep- 
sea specimen dredged by H.M.S. 1 Porcupine/ at the entrance 
of the English Channel, which is described and illustrated in 
the 1 Annals’ of 1873 (vol. xii. p. 17, pi. i. figs. 1 and 7) ; 
but being entirely overgrown by the fleshy sponge, Corticium 
abyssi , it was found, when extricated from this mass, to be 
entirely devoid of it3 originally loose spicules, saving some 
which had become incorporated with the skeletal, glassy fibre 
itself, among which was the scopuline spicule “ Besengabel,” 
represented by Schmidt as partly characteristic of his Farrea 
facunda (ib. pi. xvi. fig. 6, and Atlantiseh. Spongienfauna, 
1870, Taf. i. fig. 18). 

Since then, or until the present time, when I received the 
above-described specimen from Dr. Anderson, which, although 
dry, has in many paits the dermal sarcode still on, I have 
not Lad my attention called to the subject, and hence the 
absence in this specimen of the “ Besengabel ” and every 
other form of scopuline spicule, together with the presence of 
the clavula, points out to me that it is a Farrea , although 
not F. facunda —therefore, in all probability, that species 
from which the skeletal fragments in the detrital root-mass of 
Euplectella cucumei', called by Dr. Bowerbank “ Farrea occaf 
had been derived. It is remarkable, too, if not significant, 
that the clavula is present without the scopula in Saville 
Kent’s u Aulodicfyon Woodwardii ” (Monthly Microscop. 
Journal, Nov. 1870, pi. lxiv. p. 249). 

As I possess, from the root-mass of Euplectella cucumer , 
specimens of all the representations given by Dr. Bowerbank 
as illustrative of Farrea occa , in his “ Monograph of the Sili¬ 
ceous Sponges” (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, pi. xxiv. figs. 1-7), 
and not only that, but am now acquainted with the sponges to 
which they respectively belong, I can confidently state, that 
his “ fig. 1 ” is a fragment of Dendrospongia Steerii, Murie 
(Trans. Linn. Soc. ser. 2, Zool. vol. i. p. 219, tab. 36); 
“ figs. 2-6,” spicules of the genus Samus , Gray (Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1867, p. 526), or, at all events, “4-6;” and “fig. 7,” 
only , belongs to Farrea occa, whose skeletal fibre is smooth 
and spurred on both sides at the points of intersection of the 
quadrilateral structure, which, with the spurs a little worn 
down, I therefore assume to be Farrea occa , as I have before 
shown that Dr. Anderson’s specimen cannot be Farrea 
fixeunda on account of the absence of the “Besengabel.” 
Whether the fragments in the root-mass of Euplectella cu- 
mmm* did or did not belong to Farrea facunda , there is no 
to say, and thus I am free to apply the name of 
oem ” to Dr. Anderson’s specimen. 
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The grouping of the heads of the clamloe around the knob 
which represents the aborted outer ray of the dermal sexra- 
diate, together with the lattice-work itself formed by these 
spicules (fig. 11), recalls to mind Dr. J. Millar’s discovery of 
this kind of arrangement in the dermal structure of Euplectella 
cucumer , faithfully represented from one of Dr. Millar’s own 
preparations which he gave to Dr. Bowerbank (Proc. Zool. 
Soc. 1875, p. 503, pi. lvi.); only that here it is the rosette 
which is brought to the surface and projected upon the point 
of the outer ray of the dermal sexradiate, which, instead 
of being aborted, as in Farrea occa , is fully developed. 
See also Prof. Schulze’s representations of this ( c Chal¬ 
lenger ’ Reports, Sponges, Hexactinellidm, Euplectella asper¬ 
gillum , pi. A. figs. 3, 4, and 5). Lastly, there appears to 
have been something like this in the fossil species Gallodic - 
tyon angustatum , Hinde, and Porochonia simplex , T. Smith, 
if not also in the two foregoing species (Hinde’s Catalogue 
Foss. Sponges in the Brit. Museum, 1883, pL xxx. figs. 4 b 
and 5 £). 

As regards the general structure of Farrea occa there can 
be no doubt that it belongs to the family of Euritidae, whose 
tubo-branched structure is faithfully represented in my illus¬ 
tration of Eurete farreopsis (* Annals/ 1877, vol. xix. pi. ix. 
fig. 1), which is taken from a photograph of the natural size 
of the specimen, but in such a position as to show the open¬ 
ings ana structure of the tubo-branches, through which the 
basal structure or stem is necessarily concealed from view. 
Etymologically, the term il Eurete,” par excellence , applies 
to the wall of Farrea occa $ but its consisting only of a single 
skeletal layer together with the absence of a scopuline spicule 
(Besengabel) and the presence of the clavula } causes it to differ. 

Again, the measurements of the spicules in the vitreous 
Hexactinellida are so variable that it is almost impossible to 
arrive at any that are satisfactory, on account of the addition 
of the siliceous slime to their exterior which is continually 
going on preparatory to their becoming incorporated with the 
skeletal fibre, after the manner of the spicules in the Keratose 
sponges: but whereas in the latter the contrast immediately 
renders "them recognizable, the vitreous fibre, being of the 
same composition as the spicule, defies all attempt at separa¬ 
tion in the recent specimen. 

Lastly, the siliceous slime leads to the formation of skeletal 
fibre, which has its own specific character, as in the present 
species, viz. Farrea occa 9 in which it is smooth , while in the 
following species, viz. PeriphrageVa Elisce and Hexactinella 
veniilabrum, it is spiniferous. 
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Delicate as tliese spun-glass-like Hexactinellida appear to 
be, their resistance to destruction is very remarkable, owing 
to the toughness which is imparted to the silica by the pre¬ 
sence of the albuminous element and the intricate union of 
their reticulated fibre, so that, while the thinner superstruc¬ 
ture even of Farrea occa , when reduced to a single layer, is 
much tougher than it looks, the base, thickened with the ad¬ 
ditional matter, becomes almost unyielding. Hence, probably, 
these parts of Farrea occa alone are left in much-worn 
specimens at the bottom of the sea, and thus constitute the 
fragments which are often brought up in u swab ” dredging 
without the superstructure. 

Such resistance to destruction and the reparation of the 
most delicate parts which are essential to the life of the organ¬ 
ism often indicate the presence of a preservative power which 
is far greater than we think, but how it should be so under 
the circumstances is utterly beyond our comprehension. Per¬ 
haps some might say that this pertinacity of vital force has 
been acquired by long progress in a certain direction, upon 
the principle of u vires acquirit eundo but then, how did 
th zjirst impetus come about ? 

I should also add that this specimen of Farrea occa had 
been infested by a minute parasitic Hydroid, whose delicate 
stolonic coenosare, together with its small sessile polypites, 
had thickly spread in and over the outer surface ; but at pre¬ 
sent it is so hai’d and shrunken from desiccation that, beyond 
the presence of thread-cells and the general form, there is no 
possibility of arriving at more specific characters. Lest the 
dark round points in the illustration (PI. XII.) should be 
mistaken for holes or vents, it should be mentioned that they 
represent the polypites of the Hydroid. 

Petripkragella Elisoe , Marshall. 

Club-shaped, stipitate, hollow, cup-like, with extended base 
of attachment; slightly bent upon itself; wall thick, com¬ 
posed of tnbo-branched, anastomosing, often dividing, laby- 
rinthic, clathrous structure, whose interstices within form 
fenestral openings in the sides of the excavation, and whose 
outer part, especially in the lower portion, passes into a much 
smaller tubo-reticulated structure of the same kind, which, 
becoming diminished in size towards the surface, terminates 
there in still smaller branches, whose ends are free and open; 
stem round, short, descending upon an expanded, wide, 
fttuhod; irregular, fiat foot below, and above into the structure 
mentioned; the open state of the terminal branches of the 
smaller tnbo-branched structure is apparently natural , from 
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similar defined circular apertures about l-12th in. in diameter 
existing on tlie surface of the stem, close to the commence¬ 
ment of the structure below, where, by thickening of the 
tissue, all but the extreme ends of the branches have become 
imbedded, which thus look like vents; excavation deep, 
narrow, and conical towards the bottom, where it occupies 
the centre of the stem, fenestrated on its surface, as above 
described. The upper part of the specimen having been much 
worn away (for it had been dragged out of greenish sandy 
mud for preservation, where, being dead, it must have been 
buried for some time previously), 1 am unable to state how the 
excavation and its surrounding tubo-branched structure termi¬ 
nated above , but probably in the same characteristic form and 
with open mouths as in the smaller structure below. Con¬ 
sistence firm and elastic. Colour, pore-structure, and small 
excretory canal-system, that is of the fleshy part, when the 
specimen was fresh, probably the same as in the Euritidse, 
together with the large excretoiy system, which consists ox 
the tubo-branched canals terminating cloacally in open 
mouths on the outside of the excavation or surface of the 
specimen. Main fibre of the tubulated lamina reticular, con¬ 
sisting of a more or less quadrangular oblong network, in 
which the longest diameter of the interstices is in the direction 
of the tube, strengthened or thickened on each side by a less 
regularly reticulated growth, of which the smaller tubulated 
structure is almost entirely constructed, the more regular net¬ 
work being confined to the larger tabulation in the upper part 
of the head. Skeletal fibre reticulated sexradiateiy, not in¬ 
flated at the joints, microspined throughout, formed upon 
small regular sexradiates, which may be seen in its inter¬ 
stices preparatory to becoming incorporated. Sexradiate spi¬ 
cule consisting of six fully-developed arms, straight, inflated, 
and abruptly pointed at the ena, microspined throughout, 
especially over the end, averaging 34-6000fchs in. in diameter, 
but very variable in size, owing to the thickening preparatory 
to incorporation. Three other forms of loose spicules, viz.: 
1* the barbnla, as already described and illustrated under 
Farrea ooca ; 2, scopuline spicule or u Besengabel,” of which 
I have only met with one instance, and that only of the four 
capitate branches or rays of the head, the rest being incorpo¬ 
rated with the skeletal fibre, whereby it had been thus 
retained, since, as usual in such buried specimens, all the 
loose spicules have disappeared ; 3, the rosette (that only 
exists in one part of the foot which presents the freshness of 
life), sexradiate, without central inflation, anus straight, 
smooth, each supporting five rays, more or less, of which tour 
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are divergent around the central one, which is also straight; 
rays microspined, straight and pointed, or florally arranged and 
capitate, the whole rosette about 15-6000ths in .in diameter, 
but variable in size, the smallest being those in which the 
rays are most numerous, florally arranged, and capitate. 
As the dermal sexradiate, together with its structure in situ , 
has, of course, been destroyed, the former is only met with 
here and there in the body-structure, where, as usual, it is 
characterized hy the external ray having been reduced to a 
mere tubercle. Size of specimen (not including the expanded 
base, which, after having been much reduced in size by frac¬ 
ture, is still 3f in. in its longest diameter) 4% in. high. 
Stem 1 in. long by 7-8ths in. in diameter close to the head, 
increasing downwards towards the foot; head about 4 in. high 
by 3£ in. in diameter at its upper part, diminishing in this 
respect towards the stem; excavation 4 in. deep by 1| in. 
wide at the brim ; fenestral openings of the clathrous struc¬ 
ture, which surrounds it, varying a little below ^ in. in 
diameter. 

Hob . Marine. 

Loc . Japan ; Misaki, at the entrance to the Bay of Tokio 
(Tedo). 

Ohs. Having long since received, through the kindness of 
Dr. W. Marshall, of Leipzig, a copy of his description, photo¬ 
graphed representation, and forms of the spicules of liis Peri - 
j phragella Elisor, in the Imperial Museum at Leyden, originally 
obtained at the Moluccas (Zeitschrift f. wiss. Zool. xxxv. Bd. 
Suppl. p. 177, Taf. xii. B, and xiv. figs. 26-31), together 
with a type specimen of the spiculation itself on a slide, I 
have no hesitation whatever in identifying with this species 
the above specimen from Japan; sufficient, together with its 
general form, having been extricated from it for this purpose. 
The characteristic globular heads of the rays on the scopuline 
spicule, with their short angular spines, are retained in the 
half-incorporated fragment to which I have alluded; and 
the harbula, although much reduced, like the rest of the 
Structure, hy that process of disintegrating dissolution which 
attacks these glassy sponges after death, is easily recognized. 

Periphragella Elisce , in its general form, differs from most 
specimens of the Euritidas in the presence of a cup-like exca¬ 
vation in the midst of the tubo-branched structure, together 
with diminution in size of the branches of the latter towards 
the outer and lower parts of the head, and in its spicular 
forms, chiefly by that of the scopula or u Besengabel,” which 

ho lids time is peculiar in this respect. 

It is, like the rest of the Euritidae, analogous to the Kera- 
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tose sponges, in which the branches are tubulo-digitate and 
open at the ends, as in the tubulo-digitate Chalinse; also, 
although in a minuter form, to the clathrotubular structure 
of the Calcareous sponges Glathrina , and the carneous Eali- 
sarca lobularis . 

Hexactinella ventilabrum , n. sp. (PL XIV. figs. 1-10.) 

Specimen, a large undulating somewhat compressed bowl, 
with irregularly plicated sides, approximated towards the ends 
and into a keel below ; very thin wall and contracted sub- 
stipitate point of attachment ; 7\ inches high, 13 inches long 
horizontally and 8 inches across the most open or central part 
of the brim, which is rendered very irregular by its deep sub- 
plicate undulations; sides chiefly approaching each other 
towards the ends, which, not being actually united, are thus 
rendered rimous; base keel-shaped, owing to the angular 
approximation of the sides at the bottom, descending sub¬ 
funnel-shaped to the stem, which is excentric, about 1^ in. 
in diameter, spreading out afterwards for attachment. 
Consistence firm, vitreous. Colour transparent white. 
Surface on both sides even and uniform ; uniformly scattered 
over internally with circular apertures about T V in. in diameter 
and about the same distance apart (PL XIV. fig. 1), and 
externally with a dermal, quadrilateral, spicular reticulation, 
in the interstices of which the sarcode, although dry, is pre¬ 
served (fig. 2, a). Vents on the inner side of the bowl, viz. 
the u apertures” just mentioned (fig. 1). Pores in the sar¬ 
code tympanizing the interstices of the dermal reticulation, 
about 1000th inch in diameter, more or less (figs. 2 and 9). 
Wall about l-6th in. thick, composed of two layers, viz. one 
on each side of an irregular central plane of conaensed tissue; 
each layer consisting of plumose fibre curving upwards and 
outwards florally from the central plane to the respective 
surfaces, strengthened by transverse fibres in their course 
(figs. 3 and 8); the whole, when the flat surface is placed 
between the observer and the light, presenting a fibrous, 
vertical, linear reticulation, formed by condensed tissue in the 
interior. Loose spicules of seven forms, that is including the 
skeletal fibre (fig. 4, a-y), viz.: 1, dermal sexradiate, with 
outer ray aborted and reduced to a round knob; arms 
and shaft gradually diminishing towards the free ends, 
which are abruptly pointed; knob and rays microspined 
throughout (fig. 4, g ); ray about 25 by 2-1800ths in, in its 
greatest dimensions, but variable. 2, the barbula {see PL XIII, 
fig. 3). 3, smooth aeerates, more or less flexuous from their 
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thinness; here and there stouter, when the usual sexradiate 
central inflation, which is characteristic of the hexactinellid 
spicule, may he detected on them (fig. 4, e) ; fine form about 
50 by |~1800ths in. in its greatest dimensions (fig. 4, f) ; 
stouter form about 60 by l-1800ths in. (fig. 4, e). 4, scopuli- 
form spicule or scopula consisting of a smooth shaft, attenu¬ 
ated and sharp-pointed at the free end, furnished at the other 
with 2, 3, or 4 (usually 2 in this specimen) slightly divergent 
rays, diminishing in size outwards, but ending abruptly, that 
is without terminal inflation or head, thickly microspined 
throughout; spines towards the free ends recurved; total length 
of spicule 33-1800ths in.; rayabouto-lSOOths in. Jong, but both 
very variable in this respect (figs. 4, c, and 5). 5, rosette, sex- 
radiate, arms smooth, straight, radiating at equal angles from 
the centre, without inflation of the latter, terminating in five 
rays more or less, which are long, divergent, and pointed for the 
most part, but sometimes capitate (fig. 6, a), or more or less 
numerous and always capitate, arranged florally (fig. 6, b), the 
former accompanied by short and the latter by longer arms; 
or in a small variety the arms may be thick and elongated 
into a point without rays, but with four or more compara¬ 
tively long spines on each arm, outwardly directed; size about 
20-1800ths in. in diameter (fig. 7). 6, internal or skeletal 

sexradiate, much the same as the dermal form, but with all 
the arms equally developed; very variable in size (fig. 4, b, 
and fig. 10). 7, skeletal fibre, microspined, irregularly sex¬ 

radiate, chiefly built on the foregoing spicule (fig. 4, a) . No. 1 
is for the most part confined to the dermis, where the arms, 
overlapping those of the neighbours, give rise to a quadrilateral 
reticulation, whose areas are frequently again divided into 
four triangular spaces by a sexradiate of the same kind 
situated in the centre (fig. 9); interstices throughout tym- 
panized by the dermal sarcode in which the pores are situated. 
No. 2, the barbula, is scarce. No. 3 (fig. 4, /) in bundles, 
characteristically plentiful, especially in the dermal struc¬ 
ture in its finer form, while the stouter one is chiefly found iu 
the interior with nos. 4 and 5 (the scopula and_ the rosette), 
intermingled with the skeletal fibre, which is chiefly built on 
nos. 1, 3, and 6. Size of specimen given at the commence¬ 
ment. 

Hob. Marine. 

Loo. Japan, Misaki, at the entrance of the Bay of Tokio 
(Yedo). 

Qbs. This is an instance in which not only the general 
form but the internal structure so closely resembles Phakdlia 
ventilabrtfm, Bk. (Mon. Brit. Spong. vol. iii. pi. xxii.), that, but 
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for the fibre being glossy and the spicules hexactinellid, while 
the fibre of Phahellia ventilabrum is keratose and the spicules 
ci monaewnellidj” the two are almost identical, further illus¬ 
trating the fact that there is a unity of plan in the Spongida 
as regards general form, whatever the nature of the material 
of jcfenstruction may be. 

t/n account of the addition of the central sexradiate to the 
quadrilateral areas of the dermal reticulation (fig. 9), the 
inteifetices of the latter become divided into triangular spaces 
very much like those of Esperia , which, together with the 
poriferous tympanizing sarcode, thus gives it a similar beauty ; 
while the presence of the sarcode with the poies still existing 
in it, although dry now, shows that the specimen was taken 
alive and preserved with much care afterwards. 

I have often thought with reference to the open state of the 
pores under such circumstances that—after having shown in 
my u Ultimate Structure of Spongilla ” ( { Annals/ 1857, 
vol. xx. p. 25, pi. i. figs. 6 and 7), that the u investing mem¬ 
brane ” or dermal sarcode is composed of plastic nucleated 
cells, and that it is by their partial separation and alteration 
in form that the pores are alternately produced and closed— 
it might be asked how the pores are maintained in an 
open state during desiccation. In reply to which it may be 
stated that these plastic units, which in fact are the epithelial 
cells, are, like Amoeba, so exceedingly slow in their move¬ 
ments that, under desiccation, they pass into a homogeneous 
dry membrane before they have time to go very far in the 
alteration of their form, and thus the pores remain open; thus 
too the cilia of the spongozoa is often preserved. 

The fact of the pores in this species opening directly into 
large channels of the excretory canal-system whose vents 
are immediately opposite, i. e. on the other side of the wall 
(Pl. XIII. figs. 1, 2, and 9), recalls to mind what occurs in 
Teichonella labyrinthica ( c Annals/ 1885, vol. xv, p. 119, 
pl. iv. fig. 7) in this respect, that is the nutritive particles 
which pass through the pores do not go on to the spongozoa 
(Geisselzellen) of the ampullaceous sacs, direct. 

The presence of the smooth acerates, no. 3 (fig. 4, e, /), 
is, so far as my knowledge extends, a peculiarity in the Hex- 
actinellida; at the same time they appear to me to be very 
like the smooth early form of the barbula , which also occurs 
in bundles of this form at an early period, as well as after¬ 
wards in their fully developed state. The wweapitate rays of 
the scopuliform spicule famished for the most part with only 
two is also new to me in situ; while the only other case in 
which I have met with this form is in my mountings of the dust 
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from the detritus of the root-mass of Euplectella, cucumer , 
which came from the Seychelles, in which it is very plentiful. 
It is equally unusual, too, to find a scopuline spicule m a topu 
like that of Hexactinella ventilabrum . 

Bacodiscula (Zittel) asteroides (Crtr.). 

(PI. XIV. fig. 11, a~g.) 

Form massive, thick, short, cylindrical, excavated cup¬ 
like, divided below into three or more root-lobes, which have 
been cut off, thus reducing the height to 3^ in., with a maxi¬ 
mum breadth horizontally of 2f in.; excavation conical 
downwards, about 2| in. deep, commencing in a closed, round, 
pointed end below, expanding upwards into an irregularly oval 
aperture above, about 1J by 1 in. in its greatest dimensions; 
wall about f in. thick at the brim, increasing downwards as 
the wall of the excavation recedes from the surface. Consis¬ 
tence compact, heavy. Colour sponge-yellow-grey. Surface 
even. Pores not seen. Vents numerous, chiefly opening 
into the bottom of the excavation, also scanty and very large 
here and there on the surface, unless the latter be worm-holes. 
Spicules of four forms, viz.: 1, minute, elliptical, elongate, 
subdiscoid, microspined, about 3 by l-6000ths in. in its 
greatest dimensions (fig. 11, g); 2, minute acerate, curved, 
fusiform, gradually sharp-pointed, thickly microspined all 
over, about 11 by |-6000ths in. (fig. 11, c, /) ; 3, large 
acerate, comparatively long, smooth, curved, fusiform, also 
gradually sharp-pointed, 83 by |-1800ths in. in its greatest 
dimensions (fig. 11, e) ; 4, tetractinellid spicules of the skele¬ 
ton, which commence in a*nail-like discoid form on the 
surface, consisting of a short pointed shaft and horizontal 
circular head of extreme thinness, in the centre of which may 
be seen the trifid central canal, indicating the number of 
branches into which it subsequently becomes transformed 
(the smallest seen measuring about l-200tk in. in diameter, 
fig. 11, a, J), then becoming (as it grows larger) irregular in 
form, curvilinear in outline, and finally trilobate ; after this 
elk-hom-like and branched; finally filigreed at the ends of 
the branches, when that of the shatt or fourth arm also grows 
out into this form, and the whole interlocking on all sides with 
their neighbours, # thus become inextricably mixed together, 
but never connected by direct union {for there is no gbs&y 
fibre here). Interlocking portions when fully developed leather 
diffuse than circumscribed or globular, as they are in some 
species* At this time this spicule may be at least l-50fch in. 
in diameter each way (or 35-1800ths of an inch), with all 
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four arms smooth, but of course very variable. Nos. I and 2 
are chiefly confined to the dermal sarcode, where, in great 
abundance, they cover the nail-like disks, inside which, 
among the branched forms of the staple spicule, the acerates 
no. 3 appear in bundles, finally becoming lost inwards or 
only sparsely present as the staple spicule becomes developed 
into its ultimate or interlocking form. For analogous tran¬ 
sitionary forms of development into which the simple disk 
(fig. 11, a, b) passes on its way to produce the entire spicule 
I must refer the reader to my delineations of Discodermia 
papillata &c. ( £ Annals,’ 1880, vol. vi. pi. viii. fig. 48, &c.), 
as there is no room in my plate for a repetition of this here. 

Hob. Marine. 

j Loo. Japan, Misaki, at the entrance of the Bay of Tokio 
(Yedo). 

Obs. This is the species to which Zittel has given the name 
of “Racodisculaf illustrated by the u trilobate ” form of the 
staple spicule, together with some of the long acerates, broken 
off at the ends, as they generally present themselves in a 
fragment mounted in balsam in its natural state, together with 
some of the minute ellipsoids (Abh. d. k. bayr. Akad. ii. 
01. Bd. xiii. 2, 1878, p. 151, Taf. i. fig. 8, and i Annals,’ 
1878, vol. ii. p. 480), which came from a vasiform thick¬ 
stemmed specimen about 4£ in. high, 4J in. across the brim, 
and 3 in. deep in the excavation, also obtained from Japan. 
The presence of the minute ellipsoid makes it differ from all the 
species from the Gulf of Manaar whose respective spiculations 
1 have illustrated ( £ Annals,’ 1880, vol. vi. pi, viii.) ; but the 
transformation of the surface-disk into the branched and fill- 
greed, staple, tetractinellid spicule is the same, whereby it can 
be seen that the trilobate form given by Zittel as illustrative of 
his genus “Racodiscula ” is of no specific value, nor is the long 
acerate spicule no, 3 (fig. 11, e) , which is found in many species 
and which Prof. Sollas discovered and first pointed out in the 
fossil genus Siphonia (Quart, Joura. Geol. Soc. Nov. 1877, 
p. 808, pi. xxvi. figs. 5 and 5 a ); but in no instance, I 
believe, have the minute spicules nos. 1 and 2, together with 
the earliest discoid forms of the tetractinellid (which led to 
Bocage’s designation “Discodermia” in the recent species), 
been discovered in situ in the fossilized specimens, being too 
delicate probably to survive this transitionary ordeal. The 
general form and structure of Dr. Hinde’s Trachysycon 
nodosum ( c Catalogue of Fossil Sponges in the British Mu¬ 
seum,’ 1883, pi. xii. figs. 3 and 3 b) very much resembles the 
species above described. 
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Of the remaining specimens which belong to my order 
Psammonemata and the spiculiferous Keratosa respectively it 
might be observed imprimis that all appear from their sar- 
codeless state to have been gathered off a beach, and 
they consist of:— 


1. Psammonemata. 

A single specimen, which is thick, flat, and massive, com¬ 
posed of stiff amber-coloured keratose fibre, presenting small 
penicilliform sandy tufts or tags on the surface in the midst 
of a quantity of clear reticulated lateral tissue of the same 
kind. 

Also an insignificant specimen of Polytherces , D. et M. 
(Hircinia transformed by Spongiophaga communis ), which 
has overgrown some mussel-shells. 

2. Ehaphidonemata. 

One specimen of a solid, digitate, branched*form of Ghalina 
like C. polychotoma , but in which the spicule, instead of being 
acerate, fusiform, and sharp-pointed, as is usually the case, is 
acerate, curved, cylindrical, and round at the ends, sausage¬ 
like, about 1-S00th in. long (Pl.XIY. fig. 12). 

This is of much interest, because I have lately received 
from Mr. B. W. Priest a fragment of a similar species in 
which the spicule is of the same form but four times larger, 
and said to have come from the Mauritius (fig. 13), since 
it closely approaches both in general form and in that of 
the spicules the freshwater sponge “Uruguaya” from South 
America, in which no statoblast has yet been found ( c Annals/ 
1881, vol. vii. p. 100, pi. vi. fig. 17), thus favouring the 
opinion of some that such sponges at least have had a marine 
origin. For this variety I would propose the name of Ghalina 
polychotoma, var. mauritiana. Like Uruguaya corallioides , 
too, the Mauritius specimen presents its spicule in several 
stages of development, but none are microspined like those 
of that species, and it has a minute acerate flesh-spicule. 

Four specimens of Tuba lineata , var. flabelliformis , I), et 
M,, vasiform, with appressed sides, wherein the spicules of 
the fibre, which are of the usual form, vi z. acerate, fusiform, 
smooth, curved, and sharp-pointed, are scanty, while the 
keratose element of course predominates. Hence their tough 
consistence and brown colour. 

Two other specimens of a similar kind, but more open, in 
which the same form of spicule predominates instead of the 
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keratose element, which is thus scanty; hence they are 
softer, not near so tough, and of a light grey colour, which 
causes them to resemble the open vase-like form called by 
Dr. Bowerbank cc Isodictya infundibuliformis ” (lion. Brit. 
Spong. vol. iii. pi. liv.); but not being the same, it might, 
for distinction’s sake, be termed u Tuba poculumP 

3. Echinonemata. 

One branched specimen, compressed throughout, with the 
ends flat and expanded, and the spicule of one form only, viz. 
stout, acuate, arranged in tufts on the surface over a dense 
interior. Colour brown. Species undescribed. 


4. Holorhaphidota, 

A portion only of a Pachastrella , in. in its longest dia¬ 
meter, but which, being new, is sufficiently interesting for the 
following brief record of its spiculation, which consists of a 
very large acerate body-spicule, whose natural length amounts 
to l-6th in. (PL XIV. tig. 14, a and g) 9 a large quadri- 
radiate zone-spicule (fig. 14, b) and a crust of minute miero- 
spined acerates, mixed with a few still more minute sceptrellse 
and spinispirulse, one form passing into the other (fig. 14, c 9 d 9 
and e 9 /). The body-spicule radiates in bundles from a 
common centre; and the quadriradiate, whose shortest arm is 
directed inwards, has the other three rays spread over the 
surface among the small microspined acerates &c. Thus the 
spiculation very much resembles that of Pachastrella amygda - 
hides ( i Annals, 5 1876, vol. xviii. pi. xiv. fig. 22, &c.), only 
that the radiate spicule in the present instance has four instead 
of three arms; while the absence of the minute stelliform spi¬ 
cule, although the spiculation otherwise resembles that of a 
Stelletta 9 that is the large acerates are confined to the body 
and the quadriradiates to the surface &c., induces me to pro¬ 
pose for it the name of u Pachastrella stellettodesP For 
measurements of the spicules I must refer the reader to the 
illustrations in which fig. 14, a~d are drawn to the scale of 
l-48th to l-18O0th inch, e and f being enlarged views of c 
and d respectively, and g the natural length of the body- 
spicule. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate XU. 

Fatrea occa> skeleton of. From a photograph, about the natural size, of 
the specimen. 

N.B,—The round black points represent the polypites of a parasitic 
Hydroid. 


Plate XIII. 

N.B.—Figs 1-6 are drawn to the scale of l-24th to 1-1800th inch, to 
show their relative proportions. The rest are, for the most part, more 
magnified views of the same, to show their detail. 


Fig. 1. Farrta occa, fragment of skeletal fibre from the upper part of the 
specimen, aaaa, main fibre; b 5, spurs, whose punctate sur¬ 
face is intended to indicate that they are for the most part 
covered with short spines; cc, ends of spurs supposed to have 
been broken off close to the base. 

Fig. 2. The same. Fragment of skeletal fibre from the base of the speci¬ 
men, showing— a f fibre; b h, small sexradiates. 

Fig. 3. The saine.^ The barbula , on whose surface the spines of the 
upper third only are represented. 

Fig. 4. The same. The dermal sexradiate. a, microspined form * b 
maerospined form. ’ 1 

Fig. 5, The same. The clamla, in situ. 

Fig . 6. The same. The rosette. 

Fig. 7. The same. A series of more magnified news of the head and shaft 
of the clamla, to show its transitionary conditions from a , the 
simple, smooth, club-shaped, ovular form, to b ) enlargement of 
the upper part of the inflation, incipient tubercle on the summit, 
and incipient row of spines across the body; c, development of 
tubercle into an umbo and the row of spines into a coronal 
form projecting beyond the surface of the body; inflation be¬ 
comes constricted just below the crown, and the lower part 
roughened by spines, which often present a subsidiary coronal 
arrangement above; d, the umbo disappears, leaving a smooth 
convex, dome-shaped summit, the coronal spines decreased in 
number but increased in size, the constriction between the two 
parts of the inflation increased and the spines on the lower por¬ 
tion gone; e, the coronal row of spines reduced in number to 
four, which are much increased in size and situated at the car¬ 
dinal points of the upper part of the inflation, which, in this 
view, is seen to be devoted to their support or to the head 
while the constriction which separates it from the lower part 
of the inflation that passes into the shaft is still more pro¬ 
nounced j /.the lower two thirds of the shaft, magnified upon 
the same scale, to show its terminal but pointed inflation and 
spinous surface. (AT these representations are magnified to the 
scale of l-12th to l-(5G00th inch, to show their relative propor- 
* taons.) r r 

1%. A The same. Fragment of the larhda, much magnified, to show 
the form and arrangement of its spines. 

Fig. 9. The same. More magnified view of the rosette, showing the two 
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forms of rays in the same figure, viz. a } the pointed, and b } the 
capitate rays. For the sake of perspicuity only two or three of 
the rays are delineated. 

Fig. 10. The same. More magnified view of the sexradiate of the basal 
structure. 

Fig. 13. The same. Portion of the dermal structure, magnified upon the 
scale of l-48th to l-1800th inch, showing the sexradiate dermal 
spicules, the heads of the clavulce around the aborted external 
ray and the pores, all in situ, a, single cl amice, occasionally 
seen along the line of reticulation. 


Plate XIV. 

Fig. L Hexactinella ventilabrum , n. sp. Fragment of the inner surface, 
to show the vents. N atural size. 

Fig. 2. The same. Fragment of outer surface, showing the dermal reti¬ 
culation and subjacent apertures in the body-substance leading 
to the vents, a, portion covered by the dermal structure; b, 
portion from whicn it has been removed. Nat. size. 

Fig. 3. The same. Vertical section of the wall, to show its plumose 
structure. Nat. size. All diagrams after nature. 

Fig. 4. The same. Group illustrative of all the spicular elements, drawn 
to the scale of l-24th to l-1800th inch, to show their relative 
sizes, a, main fibre ; b, sexradiate of the interior; e, scopula j 
d, rosette; e, hexaetinellid acerate of the interior (stout form’); 
/, the same of the dermis (finer form); g, sexradiate of the 
exterior or dermis. Diagrammatic after nature. 

Fig. 5. The same. Scopula with three rays, much magnified. 

Fig. 6. The same. Kosette, much magnified, showing— a, form with long 
ample pointed rays, sometimes capitate; b, with short rays, 
always capitate. Only two or three rays to each arm delineated, 
for the sake of perspicuity. 

Fig. 7. The same. Another form of the rosette often met with, (Figs. 5, 
6, and 7 drawn to the same scale.) 

Fig. 8. The same. Vertical section of wall, magnified about four dia¬ 
meters, to show character and direction of the plumose fibre. 

Fig. 9. The same. Fragment of dermal structure, to show reticular 
arrangement of the sexradiates and situation of the pores. 

Fig . 10. The same. Sexradiate of the interior, more magnified, to show 
that its arms are spiniferous. 

Fig. 11. Ftacodiscula asteroides. Speculation of surface, magnified to the 
scale of l-24th to l-1800th inch, a, upper view of disk, showing 
the three arms of the central canal, which indicate the forth¬ 
coming upper three branches of the tetractmellid or staple spi¬ 
cule 01 the structure; b, lateral view of the disk, showing the 
spine on its under surface, indicating the position of the fourth 
branch; e, small microspined acerate; d, minute elliptical body 
or spicule; e, large smooth acerate; /, more magnified view of 
u c”; g , more magnified upper and lateral views of u d” respec¬ 
tively. 

Fig, 12. Chahna potychutoma , var. mauritiana. Spicule of Japanese 
specimen. 

Fig . 13. The same from the Mauritius specimen, together with 
a more curved form. (Figs. 12 and 13 magnified to the same 
scale, viz, l-48th to l-6000th inch, to show their sizes rela¬ 
tively.) 
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Fig, 14. Pachastrella stelleftodes, n. sp. a, large smooth body-acerate; b , 
quadrhadiate spicule of surface; e, small microspined acerate of 
the crust or surface; d, minute sceptrella (all magnified to the 
scale of l-48th to 1-lSOOih inch) ; e, small microspined acerate, 
and fj sceptrella, respectively more magnified, to show their 
detail; g, large smooth body-acerate of the natural length. 


XXXVI.— On three new Species of Gonepteryx from India , 

Japan , and Syria. By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S. &c. 

In a collection from the North-west Provinces recently pre¬ 
sented to the Museum by J. F. Dutliie, Esq., I find an 
interesting new species of the genus Gonepteryx . 

To those lepidopterists who regard the whole genus as 
consisting of one extremely variable and widely distributed 
species this unexpected novelty will doubtless be nothing 
more than another example of what they inaccurately call local 
varieties; to me it is a local form, and therefore a true 
species of the only kind existing in the Lepidoptera. I pro¬ 
pose to call it G. carnipennis. 

G. carnipennis belongs to the rhamni group; and before 
pointing out how it differs from its two nearest allies, G. 
rhamni of Europe and G. nepalensis, I may mention that I 
have before me specimens of the following species:— 

G. rhamni , G. nepalensis , G. cleopatra, G. maderensis , G. 
cleobule , G. farinosa , G. aspasia , and G. zaneka, besides two 
other species which are at present unnamed in our collection 
and hitherto undescribed. 

Gonepteryx nepalensis was originally separated from G. 
rhamni by Mr. G. R. Gray as a mere variety of the latter; 
but subsequently, in the 1 Genera of Diurnal Lepidoptera,’ 
p. 71, it was named by Edward Doubleday. Neither of these 
gentlemen, however, mentioned any character by which it 
could be distinguished from G. rhamni . The following 
synopsis will readily separate the three species :— 

a . Wings above in male yellow, in female greenish white. 

1. Wings of both sexes with ill-de¬ 
fined marginal brown points; upper 
surface of male of a deep sulphur-yellow 
dolour; secondaries of female decidedly 
greenish; wings below with costal area 
of primaries md whole of seeondmies 
ie&ctedty greenish ... G. rhamni Europe. 
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2. Wings of both sexes with well-de¬ 

fined, partly confluent, marginal brown 
points ; upper surface of male gamboge- 
yellow, of female creamy white, hardly 
greenish even on the secondaries; wings 
below with costal area of primaries and 
whole of secondaries whitish .. G t nepalemis. India. 

3. Wings of male with marginal brown 

points well defined and partly confluent j 
upper surface deep gamboge-yellow ; 
orange spot on secondaries very large 
(twice as large as in allies); wings 
below with costal area of primaries and 
whole of secondaries flesh-pink ... G. carnipennis. N.W. India. 


Gonepteryx carnipennis , sp. n. 

Wings above apparently broader than in G, nepalensis, 
owing to the apes being less produced ; decidedly deeper in 
colour, and with a very large orange spot at the extremity of 
the discoidal cell of secondaries : primaries below sulphur- 
yellow, with the costal third flesh-pink; marginal black dots 
at extremities of veins; fringe at apex rose-red; a brown 
spot at end of cell as usual: secondaries flesh-pink ; the sub¬ 
costal vein broadly pale sulphur-yellow, as also the termina¬ 
tion of the median vein ; a large rounded purplish-grey spot 
at end of cell; fringe rosy at extremities of veins. Expanse 
of wings 67 millim. 

K41i valley, 9000-10,000 feet (J. F. 1 Duthie). 

The following species from Japan and China is interme¬ 
diate between the two groups in the genus, the G. rkamni and 
G. zaneka groups; though nearest to G . rhamni\ with which 
it has been confounded by H. Pryer and others, it has features 
distinctly linking it to the G. zaneka group. 

Gonepteryx maxima, sp. n. 

The largest species yet described ; the primaries well pro¬ 
duced at apex as in (?. aspasia ; the primaries of male not 
quite so deeply coloured as in that species, though much more 
so than in Q.nepalensis ; the primaries a little deeper coloured 
than the secondaries and with confluent red-brown marginal 
spots (as in G . nepalensis), a character not found in G. 
aspasia ; orange spot of secondaries nearly as lai*ge as in (?. 
carnipennis ; costal area of primaries and whole of secondaries 
below greenish white; female greenish white, uniformly 
coloured. Expanse of wings 78 millim. 

3, Nikko; ? , N. China, 


28* 
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From G. nepalensis * to which this species is most nearly 
allied, it differs in its decidedly darker primaries, its more fal¬ 
cate, more elongated, and altogether larger wings, and the 
(consequently) larger orange spots on the wings, also in the 
less sinuous outer margin of the secondaries : from G. aspasia , 
to which most of these very characters prove its affinity, it 
differs in its slightly paler primaries and darker secondaries; 
the brown edging to the wings and the distinct separation of 
the under surface into two colours, as in the G. rhamni group. 

The following species was captured on Mount Tabor by B. 
Lowne, Esq.:— 

Gonepieryx antonia , sp. n. 

Nearest to G. cleopatra , of the same brilliant yellow above, 
but with the large diffuse orange patch on the primaries 
replaced by a much paler diffused saffron-yellow nebula, and 
not extending so near to the margins. Under surface almost 
as uniformly coloured as in Q . rhamni , whereas in G. cleopatra 
the costal area of primaries and the secondaries are of a chalky 
greyish-green tint. Expanse of wings 62 miliim. 

Mount Tabor, Syria. B. M. 

This species must be placed between G. rhamni and G. 
cleopatra. 


X XXVII.— New Genera and Species of Fossil Cockroaches 
from ike Older A merican Bocks . By Samuel H. ScUDDEBf. 

Since the publication of my essay on Palaeozoic cochroaches J, 
a considerable number of new types of Palseoblattarise have 
come to hand, largely through the endeavours of Mr* R. D. 
Lacoe, to whose favour I owe the opportunity of studying 
them, and partly from my exploration of an interesting loca¬ 
lity in South Park, Colorado. Some of the former have 
since been published in a revibion of the species of MylacHs §, 
and the more interesting of such as remain are described in 
this paper. 

The two new genera of Mylacridse $re closely allied to, but 
differ considerably from, the known genera. Of the Blatti- 
narise, the species of Oryctollattina is the fiist secured from 

* I originally recorded the male under this name, not having placed 
it side by side with the Indian species; it is doubtless a similar omission 
which has led Mr. Pryer to regard it as G. rhamni . 

f From the ( Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia/ March 10,1885, pp. 54-39. 

$ Mem. Bost Soc. Nat. Hist. iii. pp. 23 et seq. 

S in. pp. 299 et seq. 
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America ; and the Triassic genera and species are interesting, 
not only from the deposit in which they occur, but also from 
their relation to Carboniferous and Liassic types *. They 
will all be figured on another occasion, 

Promylacris (wpo, pvkafcpis :)^ nov. gen. 

The mediastinal vein, though large and abundantly sup¬ 
plied with veins, terminates not far beyond the middle of the 
wing; most of the branches fork more than once ; the scapu¬ 
lar vein runs in nearly a straight course, and terminates a 
short distance beyond the mediastinal, playing a very insig¬ 
nificant pail; the extemo-median vein is far more important, 
crowding back the scapular vein on the one side and the 
extemo-median on the other ; the anal furrow is very deeply 
impressed and the anal area stongly convex, its veins regular, 
frequent, and strongly curved. 

Promylacris ovalis, nov. sp. 

Represented by a single specimen and its reverse in a 
nodule preserving well the anterior half of the body. The 
pronotum is regularly arched, about one fourth as high as 
broad, and twice as broad as long. The front wings have a 
strongly developed humeral lobe and a costal margin of con¬ 
siderable convexity. The mediastinal branches are clustered 
into three groups; the scapular vein is composed of only two 
branches, each of which forks with slight divarication; the 
extemo-median vein has three principal branches, all of which 
originate far toward the base of the wing; the interno-median 
area is unusually small, apparently not reaching so far out 
as the scapular area. The fragment is 20 millim. long, and 
the wing 12 millim. broad, but it was probably about 29 millim. 
long. 

Carboniferous deposits of Mazon Creek, III. Received from 
Mr. Wm. Curley. 

Paromxlacris ( Trupos > pv\(ucpis), nov. gen. 

The mediastinal vein consists of at least seven or eight 
principal branches, several of them forking close to the base, 
the outermost extending far toward the tip of the wing, making 
this area unusually important; the scapular is also important, 
the main vein running through the middle of the wing in a 
straight course to the tip; the extemo-median branches do not 

* Amer. Jo urn. Sc. (8) xxviix, pp. 199 et 
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separate widely, and occupy on the margin of the wing only 
the lower half of the broad apex ; the anal furrow is deeply 
impressed, and strikes the middle of the inner margin. 

Paromylacris rotunda , nov. sp. 

The single specimen shows the larger portion of the upper 
surface, and all the more important parts, visible from above. 
The whole body is strongly arched, and the central portion of 
the pronotal shield, which is twice as broad as long, is 
elevated about 4*5 millim. above the margins. The front 
wings are obovate, scarcely narrower at tip than at base, 
barely twice as long as broad; tbe humeral angle very pro¬ 
minent. The scapular vein has four or five straight superior 
branches; the externo-median vein runs parallel to the scapular, 
and has two dichotomizing branches. The length of the wing 
is 29*5 millim., and its width 15 millim. 

Carboniferous deposits of Mazon Creek, Ill. (Mr. R. D. 
Lacoe, No. 2026). 

Sjpzloblattina (tnriXos, Blaitina ), nov. sp. 

This genus is allied to Etohlattina , but differs from it and 
from all other genera of Blattinarim in the divergence of the 
scapular and externo-median veins beyond the middle of the 
wing, and then their rapid convergence beyond a more or less 
conspicuous elongated spot (whence the generic name) which 
fills the space so produced ,• a similar arrangement is seen 
even more conspicuously between the externo-median and 
intemo-median veins, where the spot is much larger and round. 
All the species are Triassic. 

Spiloblattina Gardineri , nov. sp. 

A number of specimens of this were found, some of them 
nearly perfect. The wing is long and slender, more than 
three times as long as broad, the tip roundly produced. The 
mediastinal vein terminates some w^ay beyond the middle, 
approaching the margin very gradually; the scapular runs 
parallel to the costal margin, slightly more removed from it 
in the apical than in the proximal half, and terminates a little 
before the tip of the wing; it has many branches, usually 
compound; the externo-median vein begins to branch usually 
in the middle of the wing, about opposite the stigma, in the 
interspace between it and the scapular vein, and its branches 
fill the apex of the wing. To form the enlarged cell for the 
median stigma, the curve of the main externo-median vein is 
graceful and very gradual. The anal terminates far before 
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the middle of the wing. Length of wing about 17*5 millim., 
width 5*5 millim. Named after my son, who obtained the 
first and best specimen seen in our exploration of the beds. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Spiloblattina triassica , nov. sp. 

In this species the wing appears to be more slender than 
in the others, although the exact proportions cannot be given 
fi*om the imperfection of the specimens; all the branches have a 
more longitudinal and less arcuate course, the externo-median 
and scapular veins scarcely part from each other to give 
place to the stigma, and the divergence of the former and the 
interno-m edian veins is also less conspicuous. The wing was 
probably about 18 millim. long and 5 millim. broad. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Spiloblattina guttata , nov. sp. 

This species differs from the others in the stoutness of the 
wing, which is proportionally much shorter than any of the 
others 5 in keeping with this peculiarity is the greater width 
of both the mediastinal and scapular areas, aud the more 
rapid descent to the margin of the termination of at least the 
former. In other respects the species completely resembles 
S, Gardineri. Two fragments only were obtained, which 
indicate a wing about 15 millim. long and 7 millim. broad. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Spiloblattina marginata 7 nov. sp. 

This species, of which only a single specimen was found, 
is remarkable for the paucity of its neuration, and for the 
fact that all the veins and branches are margined with a 
slender dark edging. The scapular vein recedes more than 
usually from the costal margin opposite the very slight 
median stigma, and the externo-median vein is consequently 
more than usually curved to make place for it. The pro¬ 
bable length of the wing was 18 millim. The inner margin 
being lost, the width can hardly be more than conjectured; 
but it was perhaps 7 millim. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Oryctoblattina occidua 1 nov. sp. 

The veins appear to originate from the middle of the upper 
half of the base of the wing, and have scarcely the least 
basal arcuation. The mediastinal vein runs at but slight 
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distance from, and nearly parallel to, the costal border, in the 
outer half constantly hut gradually approaching it, emitting 
numerous oblique, generally simple branches; the vein ter¬ 
minates in the middle of the outer half of the wing, and shows 
no such peculiarities at its tip as characterize 0 . reticulata of 
Europe. The scapular vein is also not so peculiar as there; 
it runs in near proximity and parallel to the mediastinal 
vein, but there is the same slight bend in its course at the 
base of the principal branch; the mass of the branches, 
which are fewer than in 0 . reticulata , do not arise as there 
from a vein emitted abruptly from near the base of the second 
branch, to which they are inferior, but from the principal 
branch itself, to which they are superior. The interao- 
median vein terminates at about the end of the middle third 
of the wing, and has only a few branches. The externo- 
median branches all terminate on the inner margin. The 
length of the wing is 19 millim., its breadth 7 millim. 

Carboniferous beds of Mazon Creek, Illinois (R. D. Lacoe, 
No. 2039). 

Petrablattina wqua, nov. sp. 

Mediastinal vein terminating scarcely beyond the middle of 
the costal margin, with numerous, closely crowded, simple 
branches; scapular vein teiminating above the tip of the 
wing, and beyond the basal curve nearly straight, with four 
or five singly forking branches; branches of externo-median 
vein straight, superior, mostly simple, parallel to the main 
scapular vein; the interno-median area extending to some 
distance beyond the middle of the wing. It is a tolerably 
large species, the wing measuring 24 millim. in length and 
10 millim. in breadth. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Petrablattina Meieri, nov. sp. 

Mediastinal vein terminating a long way beyond the middle 
of the costal border, with comparatively distant, usually 
simple branches. Scapular vein terminating just below the 
tip of the wing and beyond the basal curve, gently arcuate 
throughout, with branches similar to those of P. cequa , hut 
occupying a larger area. In consequence the externo-median 
area is ot less importance than in P. cequa , and it has hut 
few branches, which appear to be generally simple and 
slightly declivent, though superior. Unfortunately this por¬ 
tion of the wing in the single specimen known is very obscure. 
Thfc interno-median vein is not preserved in its outer portion, 
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but it evidently reacted the border nearer the base than the 
mediastinal vein, and the anal furrow is strongly curved. 
The wing is broken at the base, but its probable length was 
19 millim. and its breadth 7 millim. It is named after 
Mr. Robert A. Meier, of Garo, Col., in whose shaft all these 
specimens were obtained, and who afforded our party all 
possible assistance in working them. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

POROBLATTXNA (wopo*?, Blattina ), nov. gen. 

Allied to Petrallattina , and especially the species of that 
genus found in the same Triassic rocks, differing from them 
principally in the insignificant part played by the mediastinal 
area and the corresponding importance of the scapular area. 
The mediastinal vein extends no further out than the anal, 
terminating far before the middle of the wing, and has conse- 

J uently but a few offshoots; while the mediastinal, sweeping 
ownward away from the costal margin at the termination of 
the mediastinal, occupies nearly half of the wing before 
curving upward again to terminate above the apex. The 
externo-median vein is arcuate and terminates on the lower 
margin not far from the tip, and has only three or four 
superior long'tudinal branches. The anal furrow is strongly 
arcuate. The anal veins are nearly parallel to the inner 
margin, but impinge upon it near the anal furrow. 

Porol lattina arcuata } nov. sp. 

The costal border is considerably convex. The scapular 
vein is unusually arcuate, and has a large number of mostly 
simple oblique branches. The externo-median and interno¬ 
median veins, on the contrary, have few and distant branches, 
and the former is also strongly arcuate. The whole surface 
of the wing is broken by closely crowded cross-veins, which 
are more transverse to the whole wing than to the interspaces. 
A single rather imperfect specimen is known, indicating a 
species with a wing about 10 millim. long; the width is 
4 millim., and apparently the wing was well rounded and 
much shorter in proportion to its breadth than in the next 
species. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 

Porollattina Lakes ii 7 nov. sp. 

The costal border is nearly straight and the wing elon¬ 
gate. The scapular vein is much less arcuate than in the 
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preceding species, and has a comparatively small number of 
distant singly or doubly forked oblique branches. The much 
less oblique branches of the interno-median vein are more 
frequent, but appear less crowded from their simplicity, while 
those of the extemo-median are more distant than the latter, 
and equally simple. There is no sign of any cross-venation. 
This species, like the preceding, is small, the wing measuring 
about 12 millim. long and 4*5 millim. broad. Named after 
Prof. Arthur Lakes, of the School of Mines at Golden, Colo¬ 
rado, the first discoverer of these fossils. 

Triassic beds near Fairplay, Colorado. 


X XX VIII.— Remarks upon Lepidoptera collected in the Ellice 
and Gilbert Islands. By Mr. C. M. WOODFORD *. 

Throughout Mr. Butler’s article in the March number of 
the i Annals J the word u Tamana ” should be substituted 
for u Tarawa 37 wherever it occurs (three times). It is an 
error caused by the similarity in the names of the two islands. 
Tamana I visited, Tarawa I did not. 

1. Junonia villida . 

This insect was extremely common upon all the islands 
that I visited, and I also noticed the larva, but cannot identify 
the food-plant 


^ 2. Hypolimnas rarick . 

This was common at Tapetewea and at other islands in the 
Gilbert group, and I found the larva feeding upon a species 
of Abutilon (a specimen of the plant was left by me at the 
Natural-History Museum). At Nukufetau, in the Ellice 
group, I saw only a solitary specimen of Hypolimnas (a male), 
but could not capture it. 

3. Chcerocampa erotoides . 

The single example brought was the only one I saw, and I 
took it from the head of a child, who had tied it by a thread 
attached to the insect’s tongue, and fastened the other end to 
his hair* This accounts for the damaged state of the speci- 


* Ottmraufticated by Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 
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men. I have seen the Fijian children treat G . celerio and 
P. convolvuli in the same way. 

4. Cephonodes hylas . 

This handsome insect was common in the Gilbert group, 
flying about the flowers of Guettarda speciosa. I was fortu¬ 
nate enough to find the larva feeding upon the same plant, 
and I append description :—General colour pale apple-green ; 
head lighter. Segment over top of head powdered with 
minute yellow dots. Spiracles red. A faint yellow line over 
the spiracles, and a colourless dorsal line; caudal horn-green, 
minutely dusted with black. This larva changed to a pupa 
upon the day after capture, but came to nothing, being pro¬ 
bably killed by the rolling of the ship. The dead pupa was 
in the box of insects. 

5. Deiopeia pulchella. 

Common both in the Ellice and Gilbert groups upon Tour- 
nefortia argentea , upon which shrub 1 also noticed the larva, 
which I find described in my diary as u a dirty greyish white, 
spotted with black and red, and with pale-coloured hairs.” I 
once saw the perfect insect in Fiji, singularly enough upon 
the same shrub. 


6. Prodenia retina . 

Also observed in Fiji. 

7. Amyna octo . 

Common on all the islands, flying about the Abutilon 
mentioned above. 


8. Heliothis armigera. 

Common on all the islands of the Gilbert group visited by 
me except Tamana, where I failed to notice it. It flies about 
the plants of Abutilon , and is shy and wary. 

14. Margaronia Woodfordii , n. sp. 

Common throughout the Gilbert group upon Guettarda 
speciosa } from which shrub I obtained it by shaking the 
leaves. I also found the larva rolled up in the leaves of the 
same shrub. 
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15. Binecera mirabilis. 

Taken in the Ellice group upon Abutilon . 

16. Earpagoneura complexa, n. sp. 

This insect I found at rest upon the trunk of a cocoanut- 
tree; it was the only specimen I saw. 


All the above insects were taken during the daytime, and 
I do not think many more species are wanting to complete 
the list of Lepidoptera of the Gilbert group. The islands are 
nothing but coral-reefs, in no part rising more than 12 feet 
above the sea ; and the list of trees and plants collected by 
me, which I believe to be complete, only extends to twenty- 
two species. I should like to have spent a night or two 
on shore after moths $ but I thought it prudent to return 
to the ship each evening. One day while at Apamama, after 
returning on board, I found on my coat a small Geometer 
larva; but there is no perfect insect belonging to this group 
in my collection. 


Gravesend, 
April 10,1885. 


BEBIIOGBAPHICAL NOTICES. 

A Monograph of the British Phytophagous Hymenoptera (Tenthredo, 
Sirex, and Cynips, Linne). By Peter Cameron. Yol. 2X 8vo. 
London: Bay Society. 1885, 

The volume issued by the Hay Society to their subscribers for the 
year 1884, which has lately been produced, is the second volume of 
Mr. Cameron’s 6 Monograph of British Phytophagous Hymenoptera,’ 
the appearance of the first instalment of which we noticed in 
December 1882. In this volume the author continues the descrip¬ 
tion of the species of Sawflies, and we learn from his preface that 
the subject is to occupy two more, the third to u contain the 
remainder of the Tenthredinidae, the Siricidse, and the introductory 
part of the Cynipidse, including a discussion on the phenomena 
relating to the structure and growth of galls in general,” while the 
fkm&k wSl be occupied by the systematic description of the Cynipidee. 
In this second volume Mr. Cameron deals only with the species 
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of a single tribe or subfamily of Sawflies, namely the Nematina, 
including the great genus Nematus and its allies. This group, 
although not so extensive as that of the Tenthredina, which were 
treated of in the first volume, is tbe one which presents the greatest 
difficulties for the descriptive entomologist, as it includes the great 
genus Nematus , of which Mr. Cameron here records 107 British 
species, many of which are closely allied—in fact so closely that, as 
in the case of the Lepidoptera, it seems to be necessary in some 
cases to rear the species, the larvae presenting decided differences 
when those between the perfect insects are obscure. The whole 
number of British species of the group is only 132. 

In an Appendix Mr. Cameron indicates certain species to be added 
to genera treated of in his first volume, and also offers some important 
remarks upon the subject of parthenogenesis as occurring among the 
Sawflies, as to which he says, “ there seems to be no doubt that the 
phenomenon is quite common” 

In the matter of illustrations we are even more liberally dealt 
with now than in the preceding volume ; we have here no fewer 
than twenty-seven plates, and of these thirteen furnish us with 
coloured representations of the insects and their larvae, the remainder, 
with one exception, being occupied by outline figures of the saws of 
different species. The adoption of colour in the representations of 
the perfect Sawflies will be an immense advantage to students, and 
the figures, drawn by Mr. Purkiss and Mr. Edgar Smith, are worthy 
of all praise. The only difficulty is to know where the plates are to 
come from to illustrate two more volumes: the figures in those now 
published carry us quite to the end of the Seeuriferous Hymenopiera, 
so that the available material for the illustration of the remainder 
of the work consists almost wholly of the figures relating to the 
Cynipidse. It is to be regretted that the plates could not have been 
kept throughout to the same volumes which contain the text they 
illustrate. This, however, is but a minor detail, and one which 
detracts hut little from the value of Mr. Cameron’s contributions to 
the natural history of the Tenthredinidae, a work the completion of 
which will be most welcome. British entomologists, using the term 
in the widest sense, are deeply indebted to the Bay Society for pro¬ 
viding them with such books as Mr. Buckton’s on the Aphides, Mr. 
Michael’s on the Oribatidse, and the present work. 


Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland Association for 
the Advancement of Literature and Science. No. IX. 1883-84. 
Edited by J. 6 . Goodohild. Svo. Carlisle: G. and T. Coward. 
1885. 

The ninth volume of this valuable local publication, which has just 
reached us, contains perhaps rather fewer papers relating to natural- 
history subjects than its predecessor, which we noticed a twelvemonth 
ago; hut its contents will be of much interest to residents in West- 
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moreland and Cumberland. Both in bulk and in tie number of 
articles it agrees pretty closely with the preceding volume. 

The first of the thirteen articles, the Address of the President, 
Mr. R. S. Ferguson, has a title which might lead one to oxpoct an 
anatomical dissertation. It is on “ The Formation of the English 
Palate. 5 ’ Bat it is not to the structure of that important part of 
out organization that Mr. Ferguson has directed his attention, but 
to the gustative functions performed by it; his paper is an amusing 
digest of information on the art of cookery from the earliest period 
of which we have any records, with the object of showing in what 
manner our palates have been trained to their present system of 
likings and dislikings. Mr. W. Wilson's paper “ Thirlmere and its 
Associations ” and Mr. J. B. Bailey’s article entitled £{ Who was the 
founder of Roman Maryport ? 55 deal with interesting bits of local 
topographical and antiquarian information, with a good deal of 
interspersed literature; and the Rev. T. Ellwood’s “ Poets and 
Poetry of Cumberland, including the Cumbrian Border/ 5 is devoted 
exclusively to local literature, and will be read with interest outside 
of the circle to which it is specially addressed. 

Coming now to the articles on subjects of natural history we may 
notice in the first place the conclusion of Mr. Groodchilds “ Contri¬ 
butions towards a List of the Minerals occurring in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland/ 5 which treats chiefly of minerals which take part 
in the formation of crystalline rocks, and has appended to it a 
general alphabetical index to all the minerals noticed by the author 
in this and previous parts of his work. Mr. Groodchild also con¬ 
tributes a paper on “ The Penrith Sandstone/ 5 a semipopular mono¬ 
graphic study of the rock, with especial reference to the history of 
its formation. 

Whether it he that the editor, after the fashion of some editors, 
has unduly put himself forward, or whether there may be some 
more legitimate mode of accounting for the circumstance, certain it 
is that we must plead guilty to having violated those Uemeances 
embodied in the three words place aux dames . And this is the 
more blamable as Miss Donald's “Notes on some Carboniferous 
Gasteropoda from Penton and elsewhere 55 is undoubtedly the most 
seriously scientific article in the volume. Miss Donald refers Turri- 
iella Urei, Flem., to Loxontma, T, elongata, Flem., to Adi shut, and 
Nurchisonia quinqvecannata , Ron., to Orthonema, and describes a 
new species of Aclisina under the name of A. costatula , from the 
study of specimens chiefly obtained from a shale in the Calciferous- 
Sandstone series. She has also figured the above species and another 
Aclisina in an octavo plate drawn and lithographed by herself. 

There are two more geological papers in the volume, namely, some 
u Notes on the best Locality for Coal beneath the Permian Rocks of 
West Cumberland/ 5 by Mr. T, Y. Holmes, in which the author points 
out the principles which ought to guide those who propose search¬ 
ing for coal in the* district in question, and discusses, not always 
quite bamoadouely^ the statements made by Mr. J. D. Kendall, in a 
paper communicated by him in 1883 to the North of England In- 
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stitute of liming Engineers ; and an article by Dr. J. Leitch, de¬ 
scriptive of k ‘The Geological Formation and Fossils of the new 
SiUoth Dock/’ recording the beds excavated and the occurrence in 
different parts of remains of Gervas elaphus, Bos primigenivs, and a 
species of Balcmoptera . Some of tho bones of Bos primigenhis are 
figured on a plate accompanying this paper. 

The papers on subjects of recent Natural History are only four in 
number. Hr. J. C. Smith furnishes “ Contributions towards a List 
of Plants found in the Penrith Neighbourhood," consisting of a 
list of about 130 species of plants with localities; and Mr. 17. 
Duckworth, the first part of a piper on u Wild Flowers around 
Carlisle," a pleasant gossiping article on common plants, with many 
notes upon popular names, and other local particulars worth perusing. 
Under the head of Zoology we have also two articles: one on 
“ Shrikes," by the Rev.H. A. Macpherson, giving a popular account 
of the species of Lanius found in Britain, and illustrated with a 
lithographed figure of Pallas’s Shrike; the other, the fourth part of 
Mr. George Dawson’s Notes on w Local Entomology," which deals 
with the moths of the group Cuspidatse, and embodies some useful 
notes on the collecting and breeding of those insects. The 64 Local 
Scientific Notes and Memoranda" are also of interest, especially 
those by Mr. T. V. Holmes and Miss Donald’s Additions to the local 
List of land and freshwater Mollusca. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 25, 1885.—Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following communications were read:— 

1. “ On the Relationship of Ulodendron , Lindley and Hutton, to 
Lepidodmdron , Sternberg, Bothrodendron , Lindley and Hutton, 
SiyMaria, Brongniart, and Rhytidodendron, Boulay." By Robert 
Xidston, Esq., F.G.S. 

The Author commenced by expressing an opinion that the so- 
called genus Ulodendron of Lindley and Hutton comprised specimens 
belonging to several species and even to different genera. Unless 
the outer surface of the bark is well preserved, stems of Clathrarian 
Sigillarice and Lepidodendra are undistinguishable; but species of 
Ulodendron have been in several cases founded on decorticated 
examples, and distinguished by such characters as the size of the 
Ulodendroid scar. The three species which have furnished most of 
the specimens described as Ulodendron, and to ’the description of 
which the present paper is chiefly devoted, are Lepidodendmi Vd- 
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theimianum, Stern]}., Sigillaria discojpJiora , Konig, sp., and S, 
Taylori , CarrutTiers, sp. 

The subject of the paper was divided into four heads. In the 
first an epitome of the views of previous writers on Ulodendron was 
given. The writers noticed were Steinhauer, Rhode, Allan, Kcinig, 
Sternberg, Brongniarb, Bindley and Hutton, Bucldand, Hooker, 
Sauveur, linger, Goppert, Tate, Geinitz, Goldonberg, Miller, Eich- 
wald, MacaBster, Dawson, Carruthers, Robl, Schimper, Weiss, 
Williamson, Feistmantel, Stur, Thomson, Zeiller, Lesquereux, and 
Renault- In the second part the Author described the specimens 
belonging to the species named that he had been able to examine, 
several of which he proposed to figure. 

The third part contained the general conclusions as to the nature 
of Ulodendron at which he had arrived. He commenced by defi¬ 
ning the four, genera Lepidodendron , Lepidophloios, Sigillaria , and 
Ekytidodmdron , as distinguished by the characters of their leaf- 
scars, and showed that R’pidodendron , Sigillaria, and Rhytidodendron 
occasionally exhibit large scars, arranged in two opposite vertical 
rows. These are the Ulodendroid scars. They marked, in the 
Author’s opinion, the point of attachment of a caducous appendicular 
organ, which had in a very few cases been found in position. 
These appendicular organs were probably sessile cones. Details 
were given, showing the progressive development of the scars, the 
obliteration of the normal leaf-scars by the appendicular organs, 
and the branching of Ulodendroid stems. 

The concluding portion of the paper contained the synonymy at 
length and full descriptions of the three fossil plants, Lepidoden - 
dron Veliknmianum , Sigillaria discophora , and 8. Taylori , together 
with the horizons and localities in which they have been found in 
Britain. Bothrodendron was shown to he a decorticated form of 
Ulodendroid stem, and Knorria a cast of the case of Lepidodendran. 

2, “On an almost perfect Skeleton of Rhgtina gig as = 1th gtina 
SteUeri Q Stelleris sea-cow ’) obtained by Mr. Robert Damon, F.G.S., 
from the Pleistocene Peat-deposits on Behring’s Island.” By 
Henry Woodward, IX.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

The Author spoke of the interest which palaeontologists must 
always attach to such animals as are either just exterminated, or 
are now in course of rapid extirpation by man or other agents. He 
referred to the now rapid destruction of all the larger Mammalia, 
and expressed his opinion that the African elephant, the giraffe, the 
bison, and many others, will soon be extirpated unless protected 
from being hunted to death. The same applies to the whale- and 
seal-fisheries. 

He drew attention to a very remarkable order of aquatic animals, 
the Sirenia, formerly classed with the Cetacea by some, with the 
walruses and seals by others, and by De Blainville with the ele- 
phanfc He particularly drew attention to the largest of the gronp, 
the which was seen alive and described by Steller in 
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1741. It was then confined to two islands (Behring’s Island and 
Copper Island). In forty years (1780) it was believed to have 
been entirely extirpated. It was a toothless herbivore, living along 
the shore in shallow water, and was easily taken, being without fear 
of man. Its flesh was good, and it weighed often 3 or 4 tons. 

The Author then described some of the leading points in the ana¬ 
tomy of Rhythm, and indicated some of the characters by which the 
order is distinguished. He referred to the present wide distri¬ 
bution of the Sirenia :—Manatus with three species, namely, M. 
latirostris, occupjdng the shores of Florida and the West Indies; 
M. americanus , the coasts of Brazil and the great rivers Amazon 
and Orinoco; M. senegalensis, the west coast of Africa and the rivers 
Senegal, Congo, &c. 

Halicon with three species, namely, H. tabernaculi , the lied Sea 
and east coast of Africa; II. dugong, Bay of Bengal and East Indies; 
H. australis, North and East Australia. 

The fossil forms number thirteen genera and twenty-nine species, 
all limited to England, Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Malta, and Egypt, and to the United States and 
Jamaica. 

The Author gave some details as to the dentition of fossil species, 
of which Hahtherium and Prorastomus are the two most remarkable 
types. 

Lastly, with regard to the geographical area occupied at the 
present day by the Sirenia, the Author pointed out that two lines 
drawn 30° N. and 30° South of the equator, will embrace all the 
species now found living. Another line drawn at 00° N. will show 
between 30° and 60° 1ST. the area once occupied by the twenty-nine 
fossil species. 

He looked upon Rhytinci as a last surviving species of the old 
Tertiary group of Sirenians, and its position as marking an “ out¬ 
lier" of the group, now swept away. 

The greater northern extension of the group seems good evidence 
of the once warmer climate enjoyed by Europe, Asia, and America 
in the Tertiary epoch. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Preliminary Notes on the Eehinoderms of Beaufort. 

By Hbxry F. NACKrKTEB* 

RncENr work on the morphology and embryology of invertebrates 
and the speculations on the pbylogeny and relationships of the 
various classes of animals now claiming the morphologist’s consider¬ 
ation make a coherent history of the evolution of the Eehinoderms 
very desirable, especially as no satisfactory explanation (so far 
as I know) of this interesting class of Invertebrates has ever been 
given. From what has been done it is evident that before we can 
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safely speculate on tlie relationsliips of Echinoderms to Nemerteans 
&c., we must get a dear understanding of the evolution of the dass 
itself. Towards this understanding no two investigators have con¬ 
tributed more than Johannes iliiller in his memoirs, and Ludwig in 
his classical 6 Beitrage/ But much remains yet to be done, and it 
was with a view to add something to our knowledge of this group 
that I began my work, at the suggestion of Dr. Brooks, at Beaufort, 
early last June. These iNotes are rather an earnest of what is to be 
than a synopsis of what has been done. 

The Echinoderms of Beaufort represent all the orders except the 
Crinoids, and with one or two exceptions are abundant, easily ob¬ 
tained, and in their variety offer excellent material for comparative 
work and for the solution of puzzling and important questions. 

The starfish axe represented by Asterias Forbesii , Luidia cla~ 
thraia , Astropecten articulatus , and an undetermined species, of which 
I found only one specimen. This specimen was closely related to 
Luidia and Astropecten, and may prove to be a cross between the 
two—which surmise suggests some experiments in a field which cer¬ 
tainly is promising. Of the Ophiurids great numbers of Ophiothrix 
angulata are found in the cavities of the sponges so abundant in 
certain parts of the harbour; Borne Ophiophragma Wurdemanii , 
Lyman, are found in the sand on Shark Shoals. Great numbers of 
Ophiura olivcicea are found among the eel-grass in various parts of 
the harbour, and one undetermined species was dredged in deep 
water. The Echinoids are represented by thousands of the Cly- 
peastroid, Mellita petapora, Liitk., commonly known as the sand- 
dollax, great numbers of Sea-Urchins, Arbacia and Strongylocen - 
troiusy and by one Spatangoid, Moira airopos , which is common in 
the sand on Shark Shoals. The Holothurians are represented by 
Synapta and several undetermined species. 

"When I arrived at Beaufort last June, the sand-dollar was spawn¬ 
ing, and I accordingly began my work on it. The eggs, when laid, 
are surrounded by a gelatinous membrane, in which are lodged 
numbers of large purplish-red pigment-granules, which vary in size 
and shape, and are always more or less angular. Eertilization takes 
place through this membrane. In no case could I see anything 
like a polar globule. The first two planes of segmentation (meri¬ 
dional) and the third, which is equatorial, divide the egg into 
eight blastomeres of equal size—occasionally the four at one pole 
are a trifle larger than the four at the opposite pole. After eight 
blastomeres axe formed irregularities in segmentation begin, but as 
I did not pay special attention to segmentation I shall not attempt a 
description of the process. 

After the blastosphere is formed each cell acquires a cilium ; the 
larva then begins to rotate within the membrane, and at. length 
wears through one portion of it and then eseaj>es into the water. 
It is generally stated that the blastosphere and gastrula of Eehino- 
derms are uniformly ciliated. This, I am prepared to say, is not 
aMngether true—at least it is not true for all the forms studied at 
Beaufort. 

At the pole opposite to where the blastopore is formed is a small 
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than those at any other point of the larva. When the gastrula 
is swimming these long cilia are directed forwards, now and then 
sway to and fro slightly, but never aid in propelling or turning 
the larva, apparently being inactive except that occasionally they 
spem to act as sensory cilia. In some few cases this area with the 
long cilia was somewhat thicker than the neighbouring ectoderm. 
This thickening of the ectoderm and greater length of cilia over this 
thickened area was very marked iu many tStrongylocentrotus-g&s- 
trulse, and it was always easily recognizable in Ophiothri and was 
well marked in Moira . Nothing ol the kind was observed in the 
few starfish-gastrulaB I was able to get. That we have here to do 
with a differentiation peculiar to this pait of the larva only, and 
that it is to some extent comparable to the region of the prseoral 
tuft of cilia of other larvae, is shown by the fact that it is marked 
some time before the larva escapes from the membrane, and that 
it exists long before there is the slightest indication of the posterior 
and the unmistakable anterior ridge of the ciliated hand of the 
future Pluttus . And that it is not an optical delusion due to a 
difference in the rapidity and manner of vibration of the cilia in 
different parts of the larva is proven by specimens killed on the slide 
with osmic acid or other hardening fluid. How much importance can 
be attached to this fact will be discussed in a later paper. In passing 
I would, however, hero point out that it is possible to explain the 
jjraeoral band of cilia of Bipiunaria as a modified form of this group 
of long cilia, and that in those forms where we have but one band 
of cilia, these long cilia of the gastrula have merged into the ante¬ 
rior ridge of cilia, which then united with the postoral ring. The 
body-cavity and water-vascular system of Mdlita is derived 
from a two-horned diverticulum of the enteron, just as in Btrongylo- 
centrotus . In Moira the process of segmentation, which is regular 
only up to eight blastomeres, leads to a blastosphere, this to a 
bilaterally symmetrical gastrula, which gradually develops into a 
nine-armed Pluteus, the posterior unpaired arm arising soon after 
the two ventral ones. No polar globules were seen. The body- 
cavity and water-vascular system arise as they do in Mdlita . A 
phenomenon observed one day while fertilizing some immature eggs 
of Moira deserves mention here. The immature eggs have a clear 
distinctly visible nucleus and a number of clear spaces of varying 
sizes. Some of these eggs were mixed with active spermatozoa, 
and in a few moments after the spermatozoa had been added quite 
a number of pseudopodia were thrust through the egg-membrane, 
which, after having felt about a short time, again slowly withdrew 
themselves. The eggs did not undergo segmentation, and some 
hours later disintegrated. Want of time did not permit me to 
experiment in this direction. 

The small opaque eggs of OpJiiothrkc always threw off two polar 
globules after being mixed with the male fluid. The first two 
planes of segmentation are meridional, the third is equatorial. 
The eight blastomeres are equal in size. As in the cases mentioned 
above, so here segmentation begins to he irregular. In the cases 
that came under my observation the segmentation of Onhiophracnna 
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were obtained but a few days before my departure, and owing to 
circumstances I could not follow the segmentation any further at 
the time, and then southerly winds and high water cut off my work, 
so that I was able to get only the latter half of the development of 
the eggs I had obtained one afternoon from some of the Ophiurids 
I had in an aquarium. The eggs were laid in the afternoon about 
four o'clock, and early next morning the larva already had passed 
the important stages. One interesting thing was noticed in the 
segmentation so far as observed. The first two blastomeres, before 
completely separating, were connected at their middle points by a 
spindle-shaped body, which was finally constricted off, the two 
blastomeres having widely separated from each other, then 
gradually came towards the surface, became spherical, and looked 
very like a polar globule. The blastomeres rounded out, and again 
approached each other. Each next divided into two, a body similar 
to the one mentioned above being given off between each pair of 
blastomeres, which again widely separated from each other, rounded 
up, and then approached each other again. At this stage I was 
obliged to leave. Whether what I saw was the result of a patho¬ 
logical condition or not I cannot say. The larvae I found in my 
aquaria the next morning were pyramidal bodies, somewhat flat¬ 
tened, drawn-out gastrula-shaped bodies, of which the auterior 
bluntly-pointed half was transparent, consisting of a single layer of 
ciliated ectoderm-cells around a cavity in which were branched 
mesoderm-cells, and of which the posterior broad end with the 
blastopore was dark, quite opaque, and already had established in it 
the enterou with its diverticula. The Ophiurid developed entirely 
in this posterior half of the larva. The anterior transparent half 
was gradually resorbed, and, so far as observed, no special invagi¬ 
nation for the mouth obtained. On the starfish observed I have 
nothing new to add at present. 

A few words on the phytogeny of the Echinoderms. If we com¬ 
pare the origin of the body-cavity and water-vascular system in the 
different classes we see that in the Holothurians we have one median 
pouch given off from the enteron, and that it, by division, gives rise 
to the body-cavity and water-system. In the Echinoids there is a 
two-homed pouch given off. In the starfish there are two separate 
lateral pouches given off, of which the left gives rise anteriorly to 
the water-system, and the right and the posterior part of the left 
become the body-cavity. In Ophiurids, so far as known, there are 
two separate pouches, both of which divide, the anterior part of the 
left becoming the water-system, the anterior of the right atrophying, 
and the posterior parts of the right and left becoming the body- 
eavity. In the tirinoids there are first given off two separate 
pouches, which become the body-cavity, and then a single one, that 
becomes the water-system. Assuming that the story of the Ophi¬ 
urids and Crinoids is correct, we have here a rising scale, in which 
tlie Holothurians occupy the lowest, the starfish the middle, and the 
Od&oids the highest position. In favour of this there are some 
anatomical foots. The objections of paleontology are not very 
difficult to answer. In assuming the Holothurians as the primitive 
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straight one, as it is represented above. It is quite probable that 
the line began to break with the appearance of the starfish.— Johns 
Ho pH ns University Circulars , March 1885, p. 67. 


A new Freshwater Sponge from Nova Scotia . 

Mr. E. Potts described a form recently identified by him as 
follows :— 


Heteromeyenia pictouensis, n. sp. 

Sponge light green, even when dry, massive, incrusting; texture 
very compact; spicules non-fascieulated, persistent; surface mostly 
smooth. 

Gemmules very scarce, spherical, crust thick. 

Skeleton-spicules cylindrical, short, robust, rounded or abruptly 
terminated; entirely spined, spines conical at the centre of the 
spicule, elsewhere generally curving forward , or towards each 
extremity. Rounded terminations of spicules covered with short 
spines, though frequently a single large spine or acute termination 
is seen at one or both extremities. 

Dermal spicules absent or undiscovered. 

Birotulates of the longer class surrounding the gemmules, rather 
numerous, one half longer than the others; shafts conspicuously 
fusiform or largest at the centre, where are frequently found one or 
more long spines. Their rotules consist of from three to six irregu¬ 
larly placed rays, recurved at the extremities. 

Birotulates of the shorter class abundant and compactly placed 
around the gemmule; shafts mostly smooth, though sometimes 
hearing a single spine, irregularly cylindrical, hut rapidly widening 
to support the rotules, which are large, umbonate, nearly flat, 
and finely lacinulate at their margins; occasionally bearing spines. 

Measurements . Skeleton-spicules 0*0075 inch long by 0*00075 
inch thick ; length of long birotulates 0*0021 inch, of short birotu¬ 
lates 0*0012 inch; diameter of disk of latter 0*0009 inch. 

Habitat On submerged wood &c. 

Locality . Collected only by or for Mr. A. H. McKay, B.A., B.S., 
of Pictou, Nova Scotia, from several lakes upon the watershed of 
that region. 

This beautiful and interesting sponge was first discovered by 
Mr. McKay during the summer of 1884. At that time its novelty, 
as indicated by its unusually robust entirely spined skeleton-spicules, 
was easily recognized; but the absence of gemmules at that season 
precluded the determination of its generic relations, and it has con¬ 
tinued unnamed. During the last week of December, however, a 
further search was rewarded by the finding of other “ specimens 
upon sticks pulled up through a break made in the ice,' ? and amongst 
these a few, and hut a few, gemmulae have now been discovered. 

These suffice to place it clearly within the genus Heteromeyenia , 
near H. Ryder ii, while the peculiarities of its birotulates distinguish 
it from that or any other species. 
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Mr. Potts called attention to its green and apparently living and 
growing condition, during midwinter, in that northern latitude, as 
indicating that like Spongilla aspinosa , of the New Jersey swamps, 
this species also is an “ evergreen,’’ continuing its life in the 
normal state throughout the year, and for this reason not needing 
to form “ protected gemmules *’ in such abundance as do other 
species. 

At the suggestion of Mr. McKay, to whose enthusiastic seaich 
we owe its discovery, the local specific name pictoaensis has gladly 
been given to this species.— Proc . Acad . Nat. Sci . Philad ., Peb. 24, 
1885, p. 28. 


An Example of Samia Cecropia having a fifth Aborted Wing . 

By Heemaxx Streceeb. 

I have lately received from Mr. Ph. Laurent, of Philadelphia, an 
example of Samia Cecropia , bred by him from a cocoon, having an 
aborted, or rather the portion of a rhird primary. It is a male of the 
ordinary size, expanding about 5§■ inches, and is one of those smoky 
varieties in which the red portion of the transverse bands on the wings 
is very much narrowed. The fright primary and both secondaries 
are normal in shape and marking. The left primary is in length 
from base to apex exactly the same as is the right; but in width 
from inner angle across to the costa it is inch less; the mark¬ 
ings are the same, allowing for a little condensing owing to the 
difference in the width. The venation is normal in all the wings ; 
the left primary is also somewhat narrower at the base where it joins 
the body; the inner margin is in exact line with that of its fellow, 
thus causing the wing at costa, where it joins the thorax, to be 
further in from the collar and head than its opposite. 

The third primary, or rather portion of a primary, emerges from 
the side of the collar, and consists mainly of the costal and subcostal 
nervures, a small part of the median nervure, and a strip of wing 
about a quarter of an inch wide; but the latter was much curled 
and twisted in drying, and does not show this width fully. Its 
length is about two thirds that of the normal wing, with which it 
runs parallel, but it is in no way visibly connected therewith. 

This form of monstrosity is apparently of exceedingly great rarity. 
I have heard of only three other instances—those recorded by Prof. 
Westwood in the Trans. Ent. Soc. lond. 1879, pp. 220, 221, in 
which three diurnals are described, each possessing a third aborted 
right-hand secondary. In one of them, an example of Gonepieryx 
Jdhamni, the normal right wing is much less than the left, the same 
with the second example, a Vanessa Urticce , leading to the conclu¬ 
sion in those cases, as with the Cecropia , that the abnormal wing 
was produced at the expense of the normal. 

In the two cases just cited, the extra wing is joined at the base 
of to costa to the proper wing; in the third case mentioned by 
Prof. Westwood, it is apparently a streak or strip, as it were, on the 
inferiw surface of right secondary, distinguished from the rest of 
to wing, or the part thereof, by the difference in colour and mark¬ 
ing alone. 
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It will be noticed in the case of the three diurnals, that the 
extra wing is always a right secondary, whilst in the Cecropia it is 
a left primary.— Proc. Acad . Nat. Sci. Philad. 1885, p. 26. 


New Bhizopoda of the deep-water Fauna of ike Lake of Geneva. 

By Dr. Henri Blanc. 

In 1879 Prof. Du Plessis noted* three species of Rhizopods 
obtained by him. and M. Khirsteiner in mud from a depth of 
45 metres off the Mole of Ouchy, namely, Amoeba princeps , Duj., 
A. terricola , Greef, and Dijjlugia proteiformis , Ehr. The author 
has made his investigations in the same locality, but at a greater 
depth, namely from 70 to 120 metres, partly by dredging and 
partly by sinking glass- plates and leaving them for some weeks to 
get covered with the mud. He obtained eight species not taken by 
Prof. Du Plessis. Prof. Forel and the author also procured another 
species off Morges, and this brings the number of known deep-water 
Rhizopods of the Lake of Geneva to twelve, of which the author 
gives the following list:— 

1. Amoeba proteus, Leidy,=A. princeps , Duj. Yery common. 

2. - verrucosa , Ehr., = A. terricola , Duj. Frequent. 

3. - radiosa, Ehr. Rare. 

4. Dijjlugia pyriformis, Perty. Frequent. 

5. - urceolata , Carter. Rare. 

6. - globulosa,Dup,=zD. proteiformis, Ehr. 

7. Eycdospkenia cuneata , Stein. Very rare. 

8. Arcella vulgaris , Ehr. Pretty common. 

9. Centropyxis aculeata , Stein. Pretty common. 

10. Pampkagus hyalinus, Leidy. Yery rare. 

11. Acthiophrys sol, Ehr. Yery frequent. 

12. A large Dijjlugia found off Morges by Prof. Forel and the 

author, probably a new species. 

The author remarks that the whole of the above Rhizopods have 
been observed by Leidy in the surface-waters of the United States, 
which gives them a very wide geographical distribution; and, 
further, that the species indicated as rare by Leidy are so also in the 
deep waters of the lake.— Bull. Soc . Vaud. Sci* Nat. scr. 2, vol. xx. 
p. 287* 


On the Nervous System of ike Botlirioeeplialidse. 

By M. J. "Niexiec. 

The author has investigated several scolices of Boihriocephahis 
latus and also of a species parasitic in the dog. He has employed 
the method of sections. 

Following the series of transverse sections the sixth from the 
free extremity of the scolex presents, near the middle, some irre¬ 
gular clear spots, and following the descending series these spots are 

* “ Mat6riaux pour servir a l’etude de la faune profonde du lac Le¬ 
man,” in Bull. Soc. Yaud. Sci. Nat. vol. xvi. p. 166. 
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seen to group themselves and finally to unite into two lateral gra¬ 
nular masses traversed by delicate fibres. These masses reciprocally 
emit fine filaments, which creep over the bottom of the sucking- 
disks. Three sections lower, the two lateral masses are entirely 
separated; hut from each there issue four nervous filaments, which 
run divergently to the outer epithelial layer, in which they seem to 
terminate suddenly. In the succeeding sections, however, besides 
the commissure uniting the two nervous masses which now makes 
its appearance, the sections of eight nerves show themselves, four on 
each side, snrronnding in semicircles the sections of the lateral 
ganglia. This arrangement continues in the succeeding sections as 
far as the middle of the scolex. By the reconstruction of all these 
images the author represents the whole as follows:— 

The lateral nervous cords ascend from the cervical region into the 
scolex, where they continue to travel in the same direction. There 
are no ganglia and no commissures either in the posterior part of 
the scolex, where their existence is assumed by hi. Bottcher and 
M. Moniez, or in the middle of the length of the scolex, where 
M. Blanehard supposed them to be. It is only after attaining the 
anterior extremity of the scolex that the lateral cords incline to 
meet, and, after a slight inflation, unite by a powerful commissure. 
The latter is thickened in the middle and contains ganglion-cells. 
As in the Tania , the median thickening may be called the central 
ganglion , although it- is not so definite in the Bothriocephalic and 
even seems to he partly amalgamated with the lateral ganglia. 

In front the lateral cords are continued beyond the ganglia. 
Immediately below the commissure they give origin on each side to 
four nerves, which at first take a radial direction, but soon bend 
backward and accompany the principal cords. At first one is struck 
with the analogy in the* arrangements of these threads and the 
collateral descending filaments in the Tcenice ; hat wliile the latter 
can he traced into the cervical region, those of the Bothriocephali 
cannot he followed through more than half the length of the scolex. 

The principal nervous cords terminate in front at the level where 
they give origin to the collateral filaments; they emit a series of 
short delicate nervous filaments to the epithelial coat of the scolex. 
Other filaments seem to unite in the plane of one of the sections, to 
form a sort of anterior nervous ring. 

These arrangements in Bothriocephalus are morphologically im¬ 
portant as giving the key to the complications observed in Tania . 
The nervous ring, the polygonal commissure, and the branches of 
the suckers in the latter are in relation to the great development and 
complexity of their muscular system. Abstracting this accessory 
system there remains only a central nervous system, much resem¬ 
bling that of the Bothriocephali , namely:—(1) a central ganglion ; 
(2) the lateral ganglia the development of which is in relation to 
the bilateral symmetry of the worn; (3) ten descending nervous 
fikments, two of which are larger than the rest; and (4) the bran¬ 
ches which run to the anterior extremity of the scolex. Thus the 
nervous system in Botkriocephahis is related to that of Tania as a 
simpler mi more primitive state of evolution .—Comptes Rendus, 
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XXXIX .—Notes from, the St. Andrews Marine Laboratory 

[under the Fishery Board for Scotland ). By Prof. 

MTntosh, M.D., LL.D., &e. 

[Plate XVL] 

II. On the Spawning of certain Marine Fishes. 

Clupea harengus. 

On tie morning of February 5th a boat reached St. An¬ 
drews harbour from the fishing-ground, having on the deck a 
quantity of the eggs of the herring, which probably had been 
shaken from the nets and had been for several hours in the 
open air. Some of the ova were collected by the hand and 
brought to the marine laboratory, where they were placed in 
a vessel under a tiny trickle ox sea-water. Their develop¬ 
ment was not specially studied, though Mr. Alex. Thomson *. 
one of the students of natural history, made a few notes ana 
several drawings at various stages. The main feature of 
interest in connexion with the experiment was the vitality of 
the eggs. The first embryos emerged from the eggs on the 
6th March at noon, and thus a month elapsed from the date 

* First Prizeman in the Natural-History Class of this Session. 

Ann ♦ & Mag . N. Hist Ser. 5. Vol. xv. 30 
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of deposition, the lengthened period being probably con¬ 
nected with the low temperatures of the season. Thus it 
would not appear that the statements made as to the injury or 
disturbance of these ova by the sole or ground-rope of a trawl 
require qualification. As a rule the eggs of fishes deposited 
on the bottom, such as those of the herring, cottus, lump¬ 
sucker, and Montagu’s sucker, are by no means delicate. 
Indeed, if nothing more befalls them than conveyance on 
deck by the trawl and subsequent tossing overboard into the 
sea, they will be little worse for the accident. It is by such 
means that many of the young fishes have been procured for 
observation. It would be well, however, for trawls to avoid 
ground covered with herring-spawn, especially at the hatching 
of the embryos, as these would be more liable to succumb to 
pressure of any kind than the ova, though they are more 
capable of getting out of its way. The young herring, on 
its escape from the egg, is much less active and vigorous than 
the young of other fishes with fixed eggs, such as Montagu’s 
sucker, for the former were unable to make much progress 
above the bottom for some days, while the latter at once 
disported themselves throughout the water, shooting here and 
there like ephemerae in the air. 

Zoarces viviparus, L. Viviparous Blenny. 

Many of the viviparous blennies collected in November 
and December were characterized by the great distention of 
the abdomen, as, indeed, previous observations had shown. 
The opinion of Willughby, therefore, that the species brings 
forth young in the depth of winter, seems to be most in 
accord with the condition on the Scottish shores, for the well- 
developed yonng are found in the ovary in November, De¬ 
cember, and January. 

In tne fully developed female the embryos at this season 
lie over each other in compact masses in the ovarian cavity 
amidst a quantity of fluid. Moreover, so far as observed, the 
size of the adult does not appear to be connected with that of 
the young on extrusion, though the number may be. Dr. 
Shaw, however, found in a very large female (15 in.) that 
the young on extrusion measured nearly 5 inches. In a 
large female in which the young were accidentally discharged 
through a wound in the abdominal wall in November their 
length was 41 millim., while those normally produced in 
January from smaller specimens were 51 millim. in length. 
The lateral regions in these young forms are mottled with 
dark brownish touches on pale olive, the markings beneath 
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the dorsal fin somewhat resembling Arabic characters. A 
darker band runs along the lower lateral region, and in this 
are a series of silvery spots. The dorsal fin is marked as in 
the adult. The coloration thus indicated is present before 
the extrusion of the young fish. The yolk-sac is almost 
absorbed, only a slight enlargement occurring in this situation. 
They seek the shelter afforded by crabs, stones, submerged 
wood, and similar structures, since they are readily devoured 
by the young cod, haddock, whiting, and other fishes (including 
their parents). When unmolested, however, as in a separate 
vessel, they stretch themselves at various heights on the hori¬ 
zontal branches of Eudendrium and other zoophytes, and feed 
on the hydroids and minute crustaceans that lurk amongst 
the twigs. 

In the ovary the embryos lie over each other in a compact 
mass; yet in life the fluid in the chamber not only moistens 
the branchial apparatus, but enables them to glide over each 
other with ease. The ovarian cavity is single, and its wall 
is comparatively thin. Moreover, stretching inward from the 
latter are numerous long villous processes, which in shape 
are often clavate, narrow at the base and wide at the tip. In 
some the tips are expanded so as to form somewhat flattened 
sucker-like surfaces. The wall of the ovary presents in trans¬ 
verse section a thick epithelial layer externally (PL XVI. 
fig. 1, a ), while the stroma beneath consists of mixed fibres 
and cells (&), the former including a considerable proportion 
of muscular fibres and the latter many nucleated cells. To 
this coat are attached the membranous vascular lamellae just 
mentioned, and which, when viewed as transparent objects 
(Pl. XVI. fig. 2), show a complete meshwork of anastomosing 
blood-vessels, which do not seem to be reduced to the size of 
capillaries, since in the smallest twigs several blood-corpuscles 
pass in column. A large volume of blood is thus carried 
swiftly into the organ. In transverse section, moreover, it is 
found that these vessels are arranged along the external mar¬ 
gins of all the folds (PI. XVI. fig. 1, c, c), so that they are 
in close contact with the fluid in the ovarian chamber. A 
thin epithelial coat with connective or basement-tissue beneath 
alone intervenes between them and tbe cavity. The walls of 
these blood-vessels are somewhat thick. In specimens 
examined immediately after the discharge of the young fishes 
the vessels are remarkably large and conspicuous as well as 
gorged with blood. While preserving in the main a longi¬ 
tudinal direction, each trunk has connexions with the adja¬ 
cent vessels at short intervals. The villous processes carrying 
these vessels fill the ovarian chamber at this time (after 

30* 
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extrusion of the young), while small intermediate ova on 
short pedicles are studded on the surface of the thin wall 
The chief feature of the male is the muscularity of the 
sperm-ducts, the terminations of which are stated to be capable 
of eversion, so as to facilitate the introduction of the male 
elements into the ovarian chamber* This also would readily 
be accomplished if, as in certain other marine forms, the sea¬ 
water containing them gained admission to the cavity of 
the ovary. 

Ovaries of the Catfish (Anarrhichas lupus, Li). 

The somewhat close approach made by the catfish to the 
foregoing species made the examination of its ovaries note¬ 
worthy in this connexion*. In shape these considerably differ, 
since they are separate anteriorly and connate posteriorly, as 
usual in many fishes. Their walls are also much more 
massive. There is considerable similarity, however, in the 
arrangement and connexion of the eggs with the ovarian 
wall, to which they are fixed like large flattened bunches of 
grapes. In a female procured during the trawling experi¬ 
ments at the end of August (29th) the majority of the ova 
axe about 4 millim. in diameter, each being attached by fine 
thread-like bands of tissue. The membranous parts of the 
folds to which the ova are attached show, in addition, nume¬ 
rous microscopic ova. The vascularity of this tissue is slight, 
and in striking contrast with the villous processes in the ovary 
of the viviparous blenny. The ovaries of a specimen obtained 
in February were unusually coarse internally from the presence 
of numerous large ova (5 millim. in diameter) amongst the 
smaller. Some of the large ova were quite free and appa¬ 
rently ready for extrusion, while others were fixed to the- 
membranous pedicles and folds, which presented, many 
branching blood-vessels, as well as more minute ova. The 
latter seem to be developed everywhere in the stroma of the 
ovary and its villous processes. From the variable size of 
the ova in this instance the spawning-period probably exten¬ 
ded over a consideiable time. The ova are, further, evidently 
deposited on the bottom. 

Towards the posterior part of the organ, viz* about an inch 
and a half behind the fork, in the latter specimen are several 
bullse, which have whitish albuminous contents. They are 
visible on both sides of the wall. 

* In connexion with the development of the Teleostean reproductive 
organs an interesting paper by Jules MacLeod will be found in the ‘ Ar- 
fi&fvea de Biologic’ (of Van Beneden and Bambeke), vol. ii. p. 497, 
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Ova of the Short-brined Cottas (Cottus bubalis, Bloch). 

So little definite information bas hitherto been available 
with regard to the spawning of this species, that in the recent 
and excellent work by Mr. Francis Day the following account 
is given :— u Breeding: In Greenland it has been observed 
to deposit its eggs on the seaweed in December and January. 
Its eggs are very small, and in this country are extruded 
during the spring in the sand or pools in the rocks. The 
male is said to make a nest of seaweed and pebbles for the 
reception of the spawn, while he is believed to watch over 
and protect the young when hatched.’’ On the other hand, 
Prof. Alex. Agassiz observes that the ova of certain American 
Gotti are pelagic. It was not till the 1st of March that a 
female deposited its ova (Pl. XVI. fig. 4) in the laboratory. 
This specimen had been isolated and its movements some¬ 
what limited, and it is probable therefore that the deposition 
may have been hastened. A large quantity of faint pinkish 
ova were extruded in a few seconds, and they adhered firmly 
together, forming a mass like that of the lump-sucker (PL XVI. 
fig. 3), though they were individually smaller, viz. 1'5 millim. 
in diameter. An examination of its ovaries shortly after¬ 
wards showed that a few ova were still present. Subsequently 
others deposited eggs of a beautiful roseate hue, of a deep 
red or of a pale straw-colour. All adhered very firmly toge¬ 
ther, yet leaving a series of cavities, so that the whole mass, 
as in Cyclopierus , imbibes and retains water, a provision of 
importance in the case of eggs deposited near low-water mark. 
The egg-capsule is thick, tough, and resistant, and shows the 
facets or processes by which it adheres to neighbouring ova. 
This coat is seen to be minutely punctured under a high power. 
None of the ova deposited in the tanks seem to have been fer¬ 
tilized. Many reddish examples (in mass) were procured from 
the rocks towards the latter third of March, and in these the 
embryos were well advanced. 

This species is one in which the ova attain a nearly uni¬ 
form size in the ovaries, and are extruded simultaneously. 
At the full period, indeed, the ovaries are heart-shaped, only 
a slight sinus occurring in the middle line anteriorly, while 
the posterior end is bluntly conical. 

Arir^ed Bullhead (Agonus cataphractus, Li). 

The ova of this species were nearly ripe in a specimen 
trawled on March 12, in St. Andrews Bay, where they 
abound amongst the sand. They had a pale salmon-colour 
and a diameter of 1*3 millim. They are somewhat less re- 
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sistant than those of the short-spined cottus, and have a 
thinner capsule, which is minutely and somewhat regularly 
punctured. They are probably deposited on stones, seaweeds, 
and other structures. A male showed fully developed sperma¬ 
tozoa at the end of January. 

Bimaculated Sucker (Lepadogaster bimaculatus, Donov.)* 

The ova are somewhat irregularly arranged over an area of a 
square inch or two inside the valves of dead specimens of bivalves, 
such as Solen siliqua , in July. The eggs do not touch, but are 
firmly attached at somewhat regular distances to the smooth 
surface. In one instance the eggs occurred (with the adult) 
inside the hollow bulb of Laminaria hulbosa ; and as the em¬ 
bryos were far advanced, it is probable, as Mr. Hyndman ob¬ 
serves, that the adult remained in charge of them, even when 
subjected to the rough treatment of the dredge. In the latter 
case, the eggs were less regularly arranged than on the smooth 
inner surface of the Solen . The egg-capsules have very evident 
punctures. 

Montagues Sucker (Liparis Montagui, I)onov ,). 

Almost the only kind of ova procured by the local trawlers 
(liners in their fishing-boats), in February, March, and April, 
is that apparently of this species, attached to various zoophytes, 
such as Hydrallmania falcata and Sertularia abietina (PI. XVI. 
fig. 5) and on various algae. They are considerably smaller 
than either of the species figured, measuring only inch in dia¬ 
meter, and are remarkable for the almost areolated appearance 
caused by the conspicuous punctures. They are of a light 
straw-colour and form firm masses on the zoophytes or algae, 
while they are easily developed in the tanks, evenaffeer consider¬ 
able exposure in the open air on the deck of a boat. Moreover, 
the embryos^ are well developed, especially in regard to the 
organs^ of circulation, pigment on the anterior region, pec¬ 
toral fins and powers of locomotion, since on escape they at 
once swim through the water. 

Pelagic Ova . 

During the experiments on behalf of H.M. Trawling Com¬ 
mission many pelagic (or floating) eggs were examined. 
Those familiar with such ova will hardly accept the view that 
they float in virtue of the oil-globules they contain, since in 
the common forms, e. g* cod, haddock, whiting, flounder, dab, 
and turbot, no oil-globule is present. Masses of oil-globules, 
indeed, are more characteristic of ova that lie on the bottom, 
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or that are fixed to submerged stones and rocks. Amongst 
others, however, the pelagic ova of the grey gurnard*, and, 
as shown by Mr. Gr. Brook f, the rockling J and the lesser 
weever§ present oil-globules. It is well to remember also 
that the abundance of oil does not in any degree cause the 
ova of the cottus, fifteen-spined stickleback, or those of the 
salmon or trout to float. A feature noticeable in most 
pelagic eggs is the delicacy of the investing capsule {zona 
radiata ) and the crystalline transluceney of the yolk-mass. 
Another is the fact that the embryos produced by such eggs 
are generally in a rudimentary condition, some, such as the 
young of the common flounder {Pleuronectes Jlesus ), cod, 
haddock, whiting, and others, being devoid of mouth and anus 
as well as of blood-vessels. The minuteness and delicacy of the 
young Gadoids and Pleuronectidas, and the difficulty of rear¬ 
ing them in confinement after the absorption of the yolk-sac, 
are considerable obstacles to the successful extension of such 
forms by artificial means in exhausted water. 

In connexion with these pelagic ova the changes which 
ensue when ova captured and kept in the water of the open 
sea are placed in littoral water, especially that near a harbour 
or estuary, have not yet been fully investigated. They are 
not more remarkable, however, than those which occur in 
certain adult invertebrates when similarly treated. 

The Young of the Ling (Molva vulgaris, Flem .). 

In the Trawling Report allusion was made J| to the imma¬ 
ture examples of the ling that had come under observation, 
and which for the most part had been procured by the hooks 
of the liners. Mr. Day states^ with regard to the young, that 
“the back and sides are yellowish olive, broken up and 
divided into patterns by pale lilac lines.” The striped con¬ 
dition of the young ling affords such a contrast to the boldly 
spotted state of the young cod that it is desirable to record it 
in greater detail. About the middle of December a specimen 
ftj- inches long was found in a pool at the commencement of the 
East Rocks. In this an olive-brown band passes from the 
tip of the snout in a line with the middle of the eye straight 
backward to the base of the caudal fin-rays. The pale 
ventral surface bounds it inferiorly, while dorsally a stripe 
having a beautiful opaline lustre runs from the tip of the snout 
over the upper part of each eye to the base of the caudal 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Trawling, 1885, p. 633. 

t Journ. Linn. Soc. xviii. pp. 273 and 299. 

I Ibid . p. 298. § Ibid. p. 275. 

I Op.eit. p. 360. U Op. cit. p. 308. 
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rays. The latter band is opaque-white on the tail, and it 
gives the fish a characteristic appearance. The dorsal fins 
are well marked, the first presenting a distinct black speck 
posteriorly, and another black pigment patch occurs at the 
end of the second. The dorsal line from the brain backward 
is distinguished by a narrow wedge of dull orange or a 
mixture of olive and yellow, and this brings out in relief the 
colours formerly mentioned. The young ling is thus a striped 
form, and contrasts boldly with the spotted or tesselated con¬ 
dition observed in the young cod. 

Young Eel . 

While digging for sand-eels near low water a young eel 
which presents certain features of interest was found deeply 
imbedded in the moist sand. The fish measures 3£ inches in 
length, and is extremely translucent. Anteriorly, however, a 
symmetrical pale greenish coloration commences at each eye 
and passes backward and slightly outward, keeping external 
to the translucent cranium. Behind the latter a similar 
greenish band, broad at first, but subsequently narrowing, 
extends along the anterior vertebral region/ The eyes are 
blackish. At the base of the brain is a little blackish pig¬ 
ment, and a line of the same colour indicates the spinal cord. 
The dorsal fin begins a considerable distance behind the 
pectorals, and thus differs from that of the adult conger, in 
which it commences at the last quarter or the end of the pec¬ 
torals. The anal begins about the length of the head behind the 
dorsal, and apparently a little in front of the middle of the 
total length. The projection of the mandible beyond the 
premaxillaries is also pronounced. In both of the latter 
characters, therefore, it leans to the condition in the common 
eel. The tail is broadly lanceolate from the extension of the 
marginal fin on both edges, but especially superiorly; a 
small blackish patch occurs in its middle. The opercular 
region presents a striated or faintly radiate appearance from 
the peculiar ossification; the blood is faintly pinkish. This 
habit of a young eel, vhich at first sight was supposed to be 
a conger frequenting moist sand, is interesting. 

On the multiple Tumours of Plaice and Common Flounders . 

In Day’s * History of British Fishes **, it is mentioned 
that Lowe describes the common flounder of the Ouse as 
u affected with a peculiar skin-disease resembling epithelioma 
■—large fungous growths cropping out over the whole body, 
the granulations large and roe-like—under the microscope 
* Part v. p. 36. 
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consisting of large nucleated cells.” A similar affection is 
found in this species at St. Andrews and in the Thames, and 
the same tumours occur on the plaice. 

In a male example of the latter, for instance, the coloured 
surface is crowded with small rounded tumours which re¬ 
semble shot. They are also attached to the various fins 
(PI. XVI. fig. 6) as well as invading the white surface. They * 
are firmly fixed to the skin, give pain when interfered with, 
and are vascular. The isolated tumours range from 1*7 millim. 
to 1 millim. or less; the larger masses (PL XVI. fig. 6, a), 
when bisected, show a series of smaller areas, the whole being 
composed of multiple tumours, mostly of the same size 
(Pl. XVI. fig. 7). In the fresh state section is followed by 
the exudation of a minute granular whitish creamy substance, 
and the occurrence of fine fibrillae under examination indicates 
that the fluid is probably coagulable. Each chamber is cystic, 
presenting a firm hyaline wall of considerable thickness, 
bounding the granular contents. The stroma exterior to the 
former is chiefly fibro-granular. Smaller cysts in course of 
development are observed amongst the stroma, the thick 
translucent hyaline wall being conspicuous. These tumours 
therefore would appear to differ from the kind with nucleated 
cells described by Lowe. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVI.* 

Fig. 1. Transverse section of the ovary of Zoarces viviparus , shortly after 
the escape of the embryos, a, epithelial coat; b, muscular 
layer; c } section of the blood-vessels at the margins of the 
villi. X about 40 diam. 

Fig. 2. A fragment of the membrane of a villus, showing the large ana¬ 
stomosing vessels. Magnified. 

Fig. 3. Ova of Cyclopterus lumpm. About the natural size. 

Fig. 4. Ova of Cottus scorpius. About the natural size. 

Fhg. 6. Ova of Lipans Montagui. About the natural size. 

Fig. 6. Portion of the anal fin of a small Pleuronectes platessa, with # a 
multiple tumour and a few detached masses. About natural 
size. 

Fig. 7. Transverse section of the foregoing multiple tumour. Enlarged. 


XL .—Some new Infusoria from American Fresh Waters . 
By Dr. Alfbed C. Stokes. 

[Plate XV.] 

The following hitherto undescribed Infusoria were originally 
met with in shallow ponds in central New Jersey, or were 
* I have to thank Mr. Ed. Prince, Assistant-Zoologist at the Marine 
Laboratory, for the careful drawings in this Plate. 
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developed in a more or less concentrated infusion of fallen 
leaves with water from the Delaware river. They are indi¬ 
viduals from an interesting class of animal life particularly 
abundant in this country, but one whose study has here been 
almost entirely neglected. 

Heteromita mutabilis , sp. nov. (PI. XV. fig. 16.) 

Body ovate or subpyriform, about twice as long as broad, 
very soft, flexible, and changeable in shape, the alterations 
confined chiefly to the posterior extremity, and consisting of 
varied pseudopodial extensions of this part, which is normally 
widest and rounded ; endoplasm granular; anterior vibratile 
flagellum thick, slightly exceeding the body in length, the 
posterior or trailing one slender, twice to two and a half times 
that length ; nucleus obscure, apparently subspherical, near 
the centre of the left-hand border; contractile vesicle near 
the right-hand margin of the posterior extremity. Length 
of body inch. 

Hab. Standing pond-water, with aquatic plants. Move¬ 
ments evenly and steadily forward. 

Although this infusorian can assume various shapes appa¬ 
rently at will, it. is remarkable for the presence and variety 
of the posterior protrusions of the body-sareode. These are 
usually almost constantly formed during the creature’s pro¬ 
gression, one scarcely disappearing before its place is taken 
by another of different shape and length. The tips of these 
pseudopodial prolongations seem to be adhesive, since they 
appear to cling to the surface of the glass slide and to require 
a slight effort for their release. The production of these 
characteristic prolongations, which, so far as I am aware, 
have not hitherto been observed in any other species of the 
genus except H, lens (MtilL), R. K., when in a dying con¬ 
dition, together with the posterior location of the contractile 
vesicle, which, with this exception, is placed so close to the 
rear in II . lens only, are of diagnostic value, and will readily 
lead to the recognition of the infusorian. From H. lens y for 
which it is hardly possible to mistake it, S mutabilis can be 
distinguished by its normally ovate or subpyriform contour, 
but chiefly, apart from the posterior changes of shape, by tbe 
diverse length and thickness of the flagella. In u. lens the 
latter are both equal in size and about equal in length, being 
twice as long as the body. 

JPetalomonas carinata } sp. nov. (PI. XV. fig. 14.) 

Body broadly ovate, somewhat longer than vyide, both 
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extremities rounded, the anterior the narrower; ventral sur¬ 
face concave, the dorsal elevated into a single, median, longi¬ 
tudinal, keel-like projection, traversing the entire body; 
flagellum not exceeding the body in length, arising from the 
ventral surface somewhat back of the frontal border; oral 
fossa capacious; nucleus near the centre of the right-hand 
margin, the contractile vesicle somewhat in advance, on the 
opposite side; parenchyma transparent. Length of body 
Trir bach. 

Hal . Standing pond-water, with aquatic plants. 

This form seems to combine the characters of P. abscissa 
(Duj.), Stein, and of P. mediocanellata , Stein, the former 
bearing one or two dorsal keel-like elevations, and the latter 
having a groove traversing its ventral surface, while P. cari- 
nata possesses both in a marked degree. The dorsal aspect 
of the latter is conspicuously angular, the keel-like ridge 
forming the apex and the right-hand and left-hand sides 
respectively sloping evenly in opposite directions to the lateral 
borders, as shown in diagrammatic transverse optic section by 
fig. 14. The infusorian is much the smallest member of the 
genus hitherto observed. Its movements are usually directly 
forward and not rapid, the flagellum conspicuously vibrating 
only at its distal extremity, the creature frequently coming to 
rest on a fragment of aquatic plant, and extending the flagel¬ 
lum in all directions, as if in search of food, or, where food 
seems specially abundant, remaining for a long time with the 
anterior border or the large oral aperture in contact with the 
heap of debris, the posterior extremity being lifted upwards, 
the flagellum then also being directed to various points in 
the vicinity. m 

Zygoselmis acus y sp. nov. (PL XY. fig. 15.) 

Body elongate, needle-shaped or subfusiform, changeable in 
shape, about six times as long as broad, both extremities 

S ointed; surface smooth; endoplasm granular; flagella very 
iverse in length, the shorter scarcely as long as the body, 
the longer once and a half to twice that length; nucleus 
apparently subcentral. Length of body rgVo inch. 

Hah . Standing pond-water, with aquatic plants. Move¬ 
ments active. 

There seems to be but little dissimilarity between the 
Zygoselmis of Dujardin and Ehrenberg’s Distigma , the 
possession by the latter of two eye-like pigment-spots being 
the chief point of difference, and even these often being absent. 
In Zygoselmis they have not been observed at any stage of 
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tie infusorian’s life-history. The form here referred to as 
Z . acus undoubtedly belongs to the genus in which it is now 
placed. Its ability to change its shape is not often exercised; 
but when the need arises the alteration is rapid and con¬ 
spicuous. Its favourite haunt seems to be dead and partially 
empty algal cells, where several of the species can usually be 
found in the small pool affected by them. 

Anisonema emarginatum, sp. nov. (PI. XV. fig. 11.) 

Body suborbicular, depressed, the frontal border somewhat 
narrowed, rounded, and centrally emarginate, the dorsal sur¬ 
face convex, the ventral slightly concave; flagella subequal 
in size, the anterior or vibratile about twice as long, as the 
body, the trailing one slightly longer, both inserted near 
together somewhat toward the right-hand side of the frontal 
emargination; contractile vesicle single, in the anterior body- 
half near the right-hand margin ; nucleus not observed; 
endoplasm granular, enclosing numerous dark-bordered linear 
corpuscles. Length of body ygViF inch.. 

Hah* Standing water, with Myriophyllum and other 
aquatic plants. 

Entosiphon ovatus , sp. nov. (PI. XV. fig. 12.) 

Body ovate, somewhat depressed, a little less than twice as 
long as wide, rounded posteriorly, narrowed anteriorly, and 
slightly curved toward the ventral aspect, the frontal border 
somewhat emarginate on the left-hand side, the cuticular 
surface traversed by ten or twelve longitudyial sulci; the 
two flagella inserted near together on the left-hand side of 
the pharyngeal aperture, the posterior or trailing one about 
twice as long as the body, the anterior or vibratile not 
exceeding the body in length ,* pharyngeal tube protrusible, 
extending backwards for fully four fifths of the entire length 
of the body; contractile vesicle single, near the left-hand 
border of the frontal margin; nucleus spherical, near the 
centre of the left-hand border. Reproduction by longitudinal 
fission. Length of body to xisW iach. 

Eab. An infusion of dead leaves. 

Entosiphon suhatus (Duj.), Stein, has the trailing flagellum 
from two to three times as long as the body, the cuticular sulci 
are but four or five, and the animalcule is very much smaller 
than the form here described. The contractile vesicle has been 
bbeerred to become rosette-shaped in E. ovatus, as it has in 
tfee Item from European waters. Reproduction by longi- 
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tudinal fission, beginning at the anterior border, has been 
noticed in both. 

Tillina flavicans, sp. nov. (Pl. XV. fig. 8.) 

Body subreniform or bean-shaqed, soft and flexible, but 
persistent in form, holotrichous, minutely roughened and 
obliquely striate, the anterior and posterior extremities sub- 
equal in width, the anterior body-half compressed; oral aper¬ 
ture ovate, obliquely placed near the centre of the right-hand 
border of the ventral surface; pharyngeal passage long, 
recurved, entirely ciliate; contractile vesicle single, spherical, 
on the left-hand margin near the posterior extremity; nucleus 
spherical, subcentrally located; anal aperture postero-terminal. 
Length of body to inch. 

Hah An infusion of dead leaves. 

The animalcule’s movements are rapidly forward in straight 
lines or in irregular spirals, commonly with one side or the 
other downward. The food-particles are usually collected in 
conspicuous spherical masses, which are carried around the 
body in a quite constant endoplasmic current. The colour, 
usually a shade of brown, varies considerably, probably being 
affected by the colour of the infusion in which the animalcule 
thrives. 

In the 6 American Naturalist ’ for February 1881 the writer 
referred to a species of this genus under the name of Tillina 
infiata } which was not there described. As it and the pre¬ 
ceding somewhat closely resemble each other, I i. infiata is 
here diagnosed and a figure given for comparison, although 
the likeness is confined chiefly to internal structure. 

Tillina infiata } Stokes. (PL XV. fig. 9.) 

Body irregularly subreniform, obliquely striate, entirely 
ciliated, the posterior body-half rounded, inflated, conspicu¬ 
ously widened, and somewhat oblique; the anterior half 
compressed, its ventral surface flattened; oral aperture ovate, 
ventral, obliquely placed, and followed by a short, recurved, 
entirely ciliated pharyngeal passage; nucleus ovate or 
spheroidal, subcentrally located; contractile vesicle single, 
spherical, postero-terminal; anal aperture postero-terminal, 
in close proximity to the pulsating vacuole. Length of body 
zhi "5W iuch.^ 

Hah Water in which the bulbs of the Chinese Narcissus 
were growing. 

This interesting creature is found only in the habitat men- 
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tioned, but always there. Its movements are very similar to 
those of T. fiavicans. The food-masses also receive the 
spherical form; but the rotation of the endoplasm so notice¬ 
able in T.jlaoicans is here seldom visible. In colour the 
infusorian is a deep amber, the tint varying with that of the 
infusion and, to a certain extent, with age, the young animal¬ 
cules being paler than the mature. Reproduction takes place 
by encystment, with subsequent binary or quadruple fission, 
the young resembling the undivided forms in all except 
colour. Conjugation has not been observed. 

Lacrymaria truncata , sp. nov. (PL XY. fig. 10.) 

Body flask-shaped or clavate, flattened, very soft and 
flexible, four and one half to five times as long as broad, 
narrowed into a neck-like region anteriorly, the frontal border 
of which is somewhat dilated and obliquely truncate, the 
apical groove conspicuous; the posterior extremity rounded; 
entire surface strongly and longitudinally striate; cuticular 
cilia long and fine; oral aperture terminal, followed by a long 
conical membranous pharynx, visible only after death ; apical 
groove bearing a single row of cilia; contractile vesicle 
single, spherical, postero-terminal; nucleus long, band-shaped, 
variously curved and twisted, having several laterally-attached 
nuclei; anal aperture postero-terminal. Length of body 
inch. 

Sab . Standing water, with dead leaves. 

This is the only freshwater member of the genus thus far 
observed. It is remarkable for the very long and band-like 
nucleus, and especially for the capacious conical pharyngeal 
passage, which has hitherto not been recorded as appearing 
in any of the several marine species. It is here visible only 
after the animalcule’s death, which in this instance was 
accomplished by the glycerole of tannin, when it becomes 
conspicuous, and is seen to occupy almost the entire width of 
the frontal border, thence tapering to an acute termination 
and extending through about one third of the entire body. 

In most of the species the apical extremity is conical; 
here, however, it is conspicuously flattened, oblique, and 
truncate. As the infusorian now referred to is undoubtedly 
a member of the genus Lacrymaria , a slight change in the 
generic diagnosis would seem necessary; and such change 
would be preferable to the erection of a new generic title for 
the creature, as might seem desirable on account of the cushion- 
Eke apical extremity and the extensively developed pharyn¬ 
geal passage* The latter probably brings the genus closer to 
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the Lagynus of Quennerstedt, in which the pharynx is plicate 
and the apical groove wanting. The movements of the infu¬ 
sorian are rapid and usually by rotation on the long axis. 

Colpidium truncatum , sp. nov. (Pl. XV. fig. 13.) 

Body somewhat reniform, from two to three times as long 
as wide, striate longitudinally, compressed anteriorly, the 
extremities subequal in width, the posterior one evenly 
rounded, the anterior somewhat curved toward the ventral 
aspect, the frontal border obliquely truncate; oral aperture 
ovate, the pharynx long; vibratile membrane large, conspi¬ 
cuous ; contractile vesicle single, located on the right-hand 
border of the posterior extremity near the dorsal surface; 
nucleus ovate or subspherical, single, subcentral; anal aper¬ 
ture postero-terminal. Length of body to inch. 

Bah. Standing water, with Myriophyllum and other aquatic 
plants. 

This form was for a time very abundant in a small vessel of 
water from an aquarium containing Myriophyllum in various 
stages of growth and decay. It differs from the hitherto 
single-known member of the genus in the oblique truncation 
of the frontal border, the single nucleus, and the position of 
the contractile vesicle. In numerous instances conjugation 
was obseived, union taking place between the anterior third 
of the ventral surface of each animalcule. Transverse fission 
was also repeatedly noticed, the newly-separated animalcules 
being subspherical in form, soon, however, assuming the nor¬ 
mal contour of the adult infusorian. 

Vorticella octava } sp. nov. (PI. XV. fig. 17.) 

Body conical-campanulate, somewhat changeable in form, 
once and one half to twice as long as broad, tapering poste¬ 
riorly, slightly constricted beneath the peristome, which is 
revolute and exceeds the body-centre in width; obovate or 
pyriform when contracted; cuticular surface finely striate 
transversely; ciliary disk somewhat and obliquely elevated; 
pedicle seven to nine times as long as the body, the hyaline 
sheath apparently thickened on one margin and twisted about 
the stout muscular thread; contractile vesicle single. Length 
of body yfa to xtfta inc}l * 

Bab. Standing water; attached to Proserpinaca . Solitary 
or few together. 

This is not uncommon in the pond where it was originally 
found, and the peculiar appearance of the sheath about the 
pedicle seems to be characteristic of the species; in none of 
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the previously described Vorticellce has such an apparent 
twisting of this covering been noted. One border only of 
the sheath seems to be conspicuously thickened, the spiral 
line visibly crossing the pedicle and forming a curve on the 
opposite side, thus producing the twisted aspect. , The other 
margin of the sheath is not distinguishable from the thread 
when the pedicle is extended, and is apparently then in con¬ 
tact with it. 

The body is quite changeable in shape ; the usual alteration, 
besides shortening and widening, is the formation of a 
deep depression in one side anteriorly, in this habit somewhat 
resembling Vorticella smaragdina, Stokes*, in which this is 
usually a conspicuous feature. 

As this is the eighth member of the genus found in Ame¬ 
rican waters, and presumably restricted to this continent, the 
event has been commemorated by compelling the long¬ 
stemmed infusorian to bear the ordinal number as its specific 
title. 


Urostyla trickogaster , sp. nov. (Pl. XV. fig. 3.) 

Body elongate, elliptical, soft, and flexible, three times as 
long as broad, both extremities rounded, somewhat narrowed 
anteriorly, and slightly curved towards the left-hand side; 
upper lip prominent, crescentic; the entire cuticular surface 
roughened by minute elevations in irregularly longitudinal 
clusters; peristome-field obovate or subtriangular, extending 
obliquely backward from the left-hand side of the frontal 
border towards the right, to somewhat beyond the anterior 
third of the ventral surface, bearing on the left-hand margin 
a fringe of large, strong, adoral cirri and a row of fine paroral 
cilia, the right-hand border supporting a conspicuous undu¬ 
lating membrane and a row of preoral cilia, a series of long 
fine endoral cilia depending from the median part and con¬ 
tinued through the long, narrow, tubular pharynx ; the frontal 
region between the right-hand side of the peristome-field and 
the body-margin beset by numerous uncinate styles, gradu¬ 
ally decreasing in size posteriorly, but suddenly passing into 
the fine setae which clothe the entire ventral surface in closely 
approximated longitudinal lines; marginal setae uninterrupted, 
longest on the posterior border; anal styles slender, subequal, 
ten to twelve in number, arranged in an oblique row, not 
projecting beyond thebody-margm; contractile vesicle single, 
Spherical, on the left-hana side of the peristome near its pos¬ 
terior extremity 1 nucleus single, subspherical, posteriorly 

* 1 American Naturalist*’ 1885, p. 18. 
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located; anal aperture subterminal. Length of body ^ to 
r&o inch. 

B[ab. A vegetable infusion. Reproduction by transverse 
fission. 

For sometime this was the prevailing form in an infusion, 
gliding"'Over the fungoid slime on the surface as visible 
whitish spots. By transmitted light it is brown and semi¬ 
opaque. 

The structure of the peristome is complex, resembling that 
of the same part in Gastrostyla Steinii, Eng. The series of 
fine u paroral ” cilia on the left-hand border of the region, in 
addition to the large adoral cirri on the same margin, is 
especially notable, as it has but seldom been observed in any 
animalcule. 

A nucleus does not seem to be invariably present. Only 
one has been noticed in any individual, and in many instances 
none could be perceived even after treatment by reagents and 
staining-fluids. 

The food consists chiefly of the smaller animalcules, the 
rhizopod Trinema enchelys , Leidy, and in several instances of 
small Anguillulce, all of which were observed within the endo¬ 
plasm, while an unsuccessful effort to swallow a large Anguil - 
tula was noted. 

Opistkotricka emarginata , sp. nov. (PL XV. fig. 2.) 

Body elongate, obovate, soft and flexible, depressed, about 
four times as long as broad, widest anteriorly, the frontal 
bolder rounded; somewhat tapering to the posterior extremity, 
the right-hand margin of which is conspicuously emarginate j 
peristome-field arcuate, narrow, without an inner or right- 
hand border, extending from the frontal margin for about one 
third the length of the body; eight frontal styles, six scattered 
setose ventral, and five large conspicuous anal ones; marginal 
set® scarcely interrupted at the posterior extremity, more 
numerous on the right-hand border; caudal setae three; 
several longitudinal rows of hispid setae on the dorsal surface; 
nucleus double, ovate; contractile vesicle single, spherical, 
close to the left-hand border, near the posterior termination of 
the peristome. Length jfar to jj-g- inch. 

Hab. Standing water, with aquatic plants. Reproduction 
by transverse fission. 

In its movements this infusorian is rapid and erratic. Fre¬ 
quently after remaining comparatively quiescent, it suddenly 
darts backward entirely out of the field of the objective. 

The contractile vesicle expels its contents through the 
doTsal surface, at complete systole forming there a conspicu¬ 
ously projecting elevation of the cuticular surface. 

Ann . & Mac . N. Hist . Ser. 5. Vol 
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StylonycMa notophora , sp. nov. (PL XY. fig. 1.) 

Body elliptical, more than twice as long as broad, ^ the 
extremities snbequal in breadth, the posterior one usually 
rounded and sometimes slightly emarginate on the right-band 
side, the frontal border obtuse, the left-hand margin obliquely 
truncate, the right-hand comer obliquely emarginate, the 
upper lip prominent, crescentic ; the inferior surface bearing 
eight frontal styles, the posterior three being smallest, and 
fire ventral, with five anal, of the latter the three on the right- 
hand side projecting beyond the posterior border; marginal 
setse conspicuous, interrupted at the posterior extremity, 
longest and most numerous on the right-hand margin ; caudal 
setae long, widely separated and inserted on the dorsal surface 
of the posterior extremity ; peristome-field arcuate, extending 
to the centre of the ventral surface, its apical extremity ter¬ 
minating in a tubular ciliated pharyngeal passage sharply 
curved towards the right-hand side, the outer or left-hand 
border bearing the large adoral cilia, the right-hand margin 
finely ciliate and supporting a conspicuous undulating mem¬ 
brane; nucleus ovate, double; contractile vesicle single, 
spherical, on the left-hand side of the peristome, near its pos¬ 
terior extremity; anal aperture on the left-hand side of the 
dorsal surface, somewhat in advance of the position of the 
anal styles, the dorsum also bearing four longitudinal rows of 
immotile hispid setae ; all the styles as well as the marginal 
setae occasionally fimbriated. Length of body jfo* inch- 

Hah. Standing water with dead leaves, or with various 
aquatic plants. 

This differs from StylonycMa mytilus y Ehr., which, of all 
the species, it most Tesembles, in that the extremities are sub¬ 
equal in width, in the rounded posterior margin, beyond which 
project three instead of two anal styles, in the possession of 
the motionless bristle-like hairs on the dorsal surface, and 
especially in having the opening of the anal orifice on the 
superior or dorsal aspect. This, so far as I am aware, is 
only the second infusorian hitherto observed with the cyto- 
pyge, or anal opening, debouching on the dorsum, the first to 
be noted being Loxodes vorax , Stokes*, it being an interesting 
coincidence that both infusorians are members of the same 
order. 

Podophrya brachypoda , sp. nov. * (PL XY. fig. 4.) 

Body subspherical or broadly pyriform, commonly rounded 
posteriorly, subsessile, the pedicle being very short and incon- 
# ‘American Journal of Science/ July 1884, p. 88. 
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spicuous; tentacles distinctly capitate, often twice as long as 
the diameter of the body, arranged in two, three, or four 
fascicles; contractile vesicles two; nucleus ovate, coarsely 
granulate, subcentral or near the posterior extremity ; endo¬ 
plasm granular. Diameter of the body -g-j^ to inch. 

Hab. Standing water with dead leaves; attached to frag¬ 
ments and debris. 

So abundant in its habitat was this Podophrya that a single 
dip of a small glass rod brought to the microscope-stage a 
dozen or more attached to floating fragments in the bacterial 
pellicle. The foot-stalk is here so short and inconspicuous 
—no previously-observed Podophrya possessing so obscure a 
stem—that the infusorian may be recognized by this peculi¬ 
arity. Unless seen in profile or side view, or in longitudinal 
optic section and attached to the supporting object, from 
which it is readily separated, it bears a not remote resem¬ 
blance to Sphcerophrya . In the figure (PI. XV. fig. 4) the 
pedicle is shown of extreme length, being the longest observed 
among innumerable individuals. Ordinarily it is not more 
than one half the length there represented. In young or 
immature forms—which were as plentiful in the infusion as 
the larger, more distinctly pedicellate specimens—the foot-stalk 
is so rudimentary that the animalcules seem to be quite sessile, 
and the posterior point of attachment to be somewhat in¬ 
dented, thus giving that part the aspect of an adhesive aceta- 
buliform disk. The latter is said to be conspicuous in 
Podophrya Bucket, S. K., so named by Kent from its discoverer, 
who described it, but failed to supply a specific title; and 
Kent intimates that, on account of this peculiar modification at 
the point of attachment, the creature may hereafter become 
the type of a new genus. In view, however, of the disk-like 
aspect of the adhesive extremity in the young P. brachypoda , 
I would suggest that P. Buckei is probably an immature form 
of an unobserved, more distinctly pedicellate member of the 
present genus. 

The embryo of the present species is elongate-ovate, about 
three times as long as broad, and very active. It has two 
contractile vesicles and a conspicuous ovate nucleus. I have 
been unable to follow the development, as all those seen to 
leave the parent have, within the confined space below the 
cover-glass, sooner or later fallen victims to the appetite of 
waiting Podophryce. 

Solenophrya inclusa , sp. nov. (PI. XV. fig. 5.) 

Lorica subspherical, irregularly rounded or somewhat flat¬ 
tened posteriorly, bearing near the anterior border an irregular 

31* 
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equatorially-disposed rim or projection, close to which the 
thin walls are pierced by narrow fissures for the exit of the 
four to six fascicles of distinctly capitate tentacles; animal¬ 
cule elongate-ovate or subspherical, entirely enclosed, not 
attached to the lorica posteriorly ; contractile vesicle single; 
nucleus ovate, coarsely granular. Diameter of lorica inch. 

Hal. Standing water; attached to Proserpinaca ana other 
aquatic plants. 

The margin of the sheath in most of the loricate members 
of the order to which the genus Solenophrya belongs is usually 
difficult to demonstrate distinctly; but in this particular 
species the frontal convexity or roof is so hyaline that its ex¬ 
istence can be satisfactorily observed only by the use of some 
chemical means of removing the enclosed zooid. This is 
readily accomplished by a drop or two of caustic potash in 
solution. The soft animal is thus entirely dissolved, the 
hyaline lorica remaining unchanged and in condition for ex¬ 
amination. The lorica is then observed to be generally but 
irregularly spherical, the rounded contour being interrupted 
anteriorly by the conspicuous rim, the edge of which is also 
irregularly undulate and angular. The fascicles of tentacles 
seem to issue from fissures near this rim, as I have been 
unable to detect openings in the upper surface or dome-like 
roof of the lorica. 

Solenophrya pera , sp. nov. (PI. XV. fig. 6.) 

Lorica irregularly cubical or satchel-shaped, compressed 
anteriorly, membranous, hyaline, the greatest height, length, 
and breadth subequal, longest and widest at the base of 
attachment, narrowing to the anterior border, the sides more 
or less concave, the sloping ends truncate, the posterior 
angles rounded, a narrow elongate cleft extending along the 
entire frontal margin; enclosed animalcule oval, about twice as 
long as broad, not adherent to the lorica posteriorly; ten¬ 
tacles numerous, capitate, arising from the entire frontal 
border; contractile vesicle single, posteriorly placed; nucleus 
conspicuous, subspherical, coarsely granular, located somewhat 
in advance of the pulsating vacuole. Length and height of 
lorica -gfo inch, width ; length of animal rh inch, width 
TsVff *° r<nnr l n ch; two individuals often occupying the same 
lorica. 

Bab. Standing water; attached to Myriophyllum and other 
aquatic plants. 

The form of this lorica is so much like that of the ordinary 
hand-satchel now popular among ladies, that it suggested 
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the specific name. I have not observed the act of reproduction; 
but the presence of two individuals in one lorica suggests 
fission or budding, the usual method in the order being by the 
formation of a ciliated embryo. In another remarkable 
undescribed species of this genus reproduction takes place by 
encystment and the subdivision of the entire body into bifla- 
geHate organisms. As I have thus far seen this form only 
m its encysted condition, I prefer to observe the arrangement 
of the tentacles before describing it. 

Acineta urceolata } sp. nov. (PL XV. fig. 7.) 

Lorica urceolate, widest and compressed anteriorly, the 
walls thin, readily taking the form of the enclosed animalcule, 
the posterior extremity continued as an attenuate, very short, 
hollow pedicle one eighth to one tenth as long as the lorica, 
the frontal margins separated by a narrow cleft-like fissure, 
widened and rounded at the lateral borders ; enclosed body 
almost filling the cavity of the lorica, and attached to it 
posteriorly by a prolongation continued through the pedicle; 
endoplasm granular; tentacles capitate, a fascicle issuing from 
each lateral angle of the anterior fissure ; nucleus oval; con¬ 
tractile vesicle spherical, single. Length of lorica, including 
pedicle, inch. 

Hah. Standing water, with various aquatic plants. Tren¬ 
ton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XV. 

Fig. 1. Stylunychia notophora, X 480. 

Fig. 2. Opisthotricha emarginata, x 500. 

Fig. 3. Urostyla trichogaster, X 187, 

Fig. 4. Podophrya bracMpoda, x 480. 

Fig. 5. Solenophrya inclusa, X 480. 

Fig. 6. Solmoph'yct pera } x 420. 

Fig. 7. Acineia urceolata , X 480. 

Fig. 8. Tillinajlavicans, X 550. 

Fig. 9. Tillina injkta, X 550. 

Fig. 10. Lacrymaria truncate, X 280. 

Fig. 11. Amsonema emarginata, x 1000. 

Fig. 12. Fntosiphon ovatns, x 900. 

Fig. 13. Colpidium truncatum, x 450. 

Fig. 14. Petaiomonas cunnata. Transverse section. 

Diagram. 

Fig. 15. Zygoselmis acus, x 1350, 

Fig. 16. Eeteromita mutabilie , X 1200. 

Fig. 17. Vorticella octava, ;< 600. 
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XLI.— Notes on the Infusorial Parasites of the Tasmanian 
White Ant By W. Saville Kent, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 
Superintendent and Inspector of Fisheries, Tasmania*. 

So long since as the year 1856 M. C. Lespes, in a memoir 
devoted to the organization of the European white ant ( Termes 
luctfugus), recorded the fact that the contents of the intestine 
of this insect are represented by a brown pulp consisting 
chiefly of a living agglomeration of Infusoria. No specific 
description of these Infusoria has been published up to the 

S resent date, and it is only so recently as the year 1881 that a 
etailed account, with illustrations, of the analogous parasites 
of the American white ant ( Termes flavines) has been con¬ 
tributed by Dr. Joseph Leidy to the 6 Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia.’ Through the 
kind courtesy of Dr. Leidy I was enabled to include reprints 
of his drawings of these parasitic animalcules in my mono¬ 
graph of the Infusoria, then in course of publication, and 
subsequently received rrom him, while residing in London, a 
supply of the white ant with its accompanying parasites for 
personal examination. 

It was with much interest that I discovered, soon after my 
arrival in Tasmania, that a species of white ant (specific name 
at present undetermined) abounds in this colony, feeding, after 
the manner of the North-American type, upon decaying 
timber, and having its intestine similarly laden with parasitic 
Infusoria. On making a close examination of these Infusoria 
I ascertained furthermore that they agreed with the American 
types in being referable to no less than three distinct varieties, 
two of which may be included in the generic groups instituted 
for the American species by Dr. Leidy, while the third form 
is entirely distinct. As species none of the series is precisely 
identical with any that have hitherto been described, and 
they have consequently to be recorded as new to science. 

The largest and most abundantly developed form to which 
I will draw attention on this occasion is referable to Dr. 
Leidy’s genus Trichonympha . It is an elongate or pyriform 
animalcule, having normally a smooth, somewhat inflated, 
posterior region, and an acuminately-pointed, highly flexible, 
anterior portion, which is more or less distinctly striated in a 
longitudinal direction. From Dr. Leidy’s species Tricho - 
nympha agilis it differs most distinctly in the relative shortness 

* From the ‘Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tas¬ 
mania 9 for 1884, pp. 5370-273. Read 3S ovember 17,1884. 
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of the hair-like cilia which clothe the entire surface of the 
body. In the last-named species a portion of these cilia are 
as long as or longer than the body, and exhibit under certain 
conditions a remarkable plume-like aspect. In the Tasmanian 
species, which, by way of compliment to the talented dis¬ 
coverer of the genus, I propose to distinguish by the title of 
Trichonymfha Leidyi , the length of the cilia but little exceeds 
that of many of the Opalinidse and other previously known 
endoparasitic Infusoria. It is furthermore not so easy to 
recognize in the present species that the cilia, with respect to 
their length, form three or four more or less distinct series, as 
obtains in the American variety; for while those that clothe 
the equatorial region of the body are somewhat the longer, 
the entire series merge into one another by almost impercep¬ 
tible gradations. In this respect the species here introduced 
may be said to resemble an immature stage of the American 
type. The great flexibility of the anterior portion of the 
body is a feature common to the American and Tasmanian 
species, both exhibiting in a like manner a tendency to roll 
this region upon itself in the form of a helix. 

An important point that was left undetermined by Dr. Leidy 
respecting the structure of Trichonympha relates to the precise 
position of the oral aperture. The bodies of the animalcules 
are almost invariably filled with fragments of the woody 
debris devoured by their hosts the white ants, which shows 
that their sustenance is taken into their body in a solid state, 
and is not simply absorbed in the fluid form, as occurs with 
the group of the Opalinidse. A prolonged observation of 
living examples of the American species remitted me by 
Dr. Leidy, and likewise of the Tasmanian type here intro¬ 
duced, has resulted in my determining that a distinct oral 
aperture is developed upon one side of the body at a short 
distance only from the apical extremity. This orifice takes 
the form of a transverse slit, and is followed by a narrow 
oesophageal track, which opens into the capacious digestive 
cavity that occupies one half or two thirds of the posterior 
region of the body. The plan recommended by Dr. Leidy 
for observing the vital phenomena of these animalcules is to 
empty out the intestine of the white ant containing them into 
a little white of egg. I also have found this material favour¬ 
able for their observation, but have gained an additional 
insight into their life-history by employing in a like manner 
thinly diluted milk. In this medium they not only live for a 
considerable time, but meet with abundant nutriment, their 
pharynx and digestive cavity being frequently found densely 
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packed with its component corpuscles after their immersion 
in this fluid for a short interval. 

As with the American species, Trichonympha Leidyi is 
represented in its earlier and immature conditions by a host 
of polymorphic forms that differ greatly in aspect from the 
adults. The youngest observed are of an ovate contour, and 
clothed throughout with cilia of even length. These young 
individuals gradually increase in length until their long 
diameter may equal or even exceed four or five times their 
greatest breadth, the cilia in the more advanced phases being 
longest posteriorly, while the surface may be obliquely 
furrowed in opposite directions. It is in connexion with this 
transitory condition that I have observed the phenomena of 
propagation not hitherto recorded. This is effected by a 
process of transverse fission, division taking place towards 
the anterior region of the body along two intersecting fur¬ 
rows. The anterior of the two separated moieties assumes a 
pyriform outline, and grows speedily to the parent shape, 
while the posterior one retains its primitive attenuate fusi¬ 
form contour, and may continue to multiply by fission. 

When placed in diluted milk the animalcules of both the 
American and Tasmanian species of Trichonympha have been 
observed by me to assume a fixed condition that has not 
hitherto been described. An attachment to the surface of 
organic substances or other convenient fulcra is then accom¬ 
plished through the medium of the long fascicle of hair-like 
cilia that are produced from their posterior extremity. These 
cilia, intersecting one another at a short distance from the body, 
form a sort of hollow cone, the expanded base of which 
grasps the selected fulcrum of support after the manner of 
an acetabulnm. This habit of, as it were, anchoring them¬ 
selves by their long caudal cilia was observed in both the 
adult and immature animalcules. No trace of the structure 
common to all higher Infusoria known as the contractile 
vesicle has been detected in connexion with Trichonympha 
agilis , and in the species now introduced it is, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, as conspicuously absent. In this 
absence of a contractile vesicle Trichonympha assimilates 
itself to many Opalinidse. While commenting upon the 
apparent position of Trichonympha , with relation to other 
Infusorial forms ( l Manual of Infusoria,’ vol. ii. p. 5-33), it 
was suggested by me that, with respect to the great length 
of its cilia and characteristic movements, it to some extent 
resembled the multiflagelkte genus Hexamita. Though the 
more abundant evidence since adduced has sufficed to 
demonstrate that it belongs essentially to the Holotrichous 
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Ciliata, the great length of the cilia, the manner in which 
they are employed, and the habit the animalcules exhibit 
of anchoring themselves to foreign substances by their long 
posterior cilia, is suggestive of the remote derivation of 
these white ant parasites from a flagelliferous type allied to 
Hexamita. 

Of the two remaining Infusoria found by me in the Tas¬ 
manian white ant the one is apparently referable to Dr. Leidy’s 
genus Pyrsonympha, while the other belongs to Stein’s multi- 
flagellate genus Lophomonos, so far recorded as a parasite 
only of the Orthopterous insects Blatta and Gryllotalpa . 
Several important points in their organization not having yet 
been clearly ascertained, descriptive details of these two new 
forms are reserved for a future communication. 


XLIL— On a Variety of the Freshwater Sponge Meyenia 
fluviatilis. By H. J. Carter, F.R.S. &c. 

On the 17tli of December, 1883, I received from Mr. B. W. 
Thomas, F.R.M.S., of Chicago, a mounted preparation, with 
specimen in the natural state, of a variety of Meyenia fluvia¬ 
tilis, which he had found in the Calumet river near the lake 
of this name, in the township* of Calumet, South Chicago, 
suggesting, if it were new and undescribed, that it might be 
designated Cl calumeticaP At this time 1 did not consider 
the differences were sufficient to constitute a variety that 
should be named, so, in reply, wrote to Mr. Thomas to this 
effect. 

Subsequently, however, I had occasion to examine some 
preparations ot Meyenia fluviatilis from various localities near 
London, which my friend Mr. J. GL Waller had kindly sent 
me, and amongst them noticed one labelled “ Ditchley’s ” 
which not only differed from the rest, but presented the same 
varietal peculiarities as the Calumet specimen j hence I began 
to attach more importance to Mr. Thomas’s suggestion than 
I had hitherto done. Meanwhile I received another specimen 
labelled u Ditchley’s—England,” from Mr. H. .Mills, of Buf¬ 
falo, N. T., in which there were a number of immature stato- 
blasts together with the spiculation of the Calumet variety; 
and having, in reply, stated that it was the same sponge as 
that which Mr. Thomas had proposed to designate “ ccdume - 
ticaf I learned from Mr. Thomas afterwards that Mr. Mills 
had sent my letter on to him ; that he was glad that 1 recog- 
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nized his variety; that Mr. Mills’s specimen which had come 
from England came from himself; and that he would be very- 
glad, not knowing much about sponges, if I would publisn 
a description of it. 

It then struck me that the label u Ditchley’s ” being on 
both Mr. Waller’s and Mr. Mills’s preparations, there must 
be some connexion between the two, so I immediately (that 
is on the 28th March last) communicated the facts to Mr. 
Waller, who, in reply, not only pointed out the way in which 
the “ Ditchley’s ” specimen got to America, but very kindly 
sent me a specimen of it in the natural but dried state, which, 
by the presence of the immature statoblasts &c., exactly 
corresponded with Mr. Mills’s preparation. To this speci¬ 
men Mr. Waller added the following statement, viz.:—that 
the sponge, growing around the stems of an aquatic plant, 
had been obtained from a large pond at 11 Ditchley’s Manor,” 
South Weald, near Brentwood, in the county of Essex, and 
had been noticed by him as a variety, in a paper entitled 
“ Variation in Spongilla fluviatilis published in the 1 Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Quekett Microscopical Club, vol. v. 1878. 

As Mr. Thomas’s specimen of this sponge from the Calumet 
river is very small in quantity, I must describe it chiefly 
from what Mr. Waller has kindly sent me, thus :— 

Meyeniafluviatilis , var. angmtibirotulata . 

Coating the stems of aquatic plants to the extent of one 
sixth of an inch in'thickness all round. Consistence elastic, 
fragile. Colour light yellow-brown. Skeletal spicule smooth, 
curved, fusiform, gradually sharp-pointed, varying in size 
under 75 by 3-6000ths in. in its greatest dimensions. 

Statoblast globular, even on the surface, and white in 
colour when fully developed, infundibularly depressed over 
the hilous opening of the eiiitinous coat; about 85-6000ths 
in. in diameter; consisting of the usual germinal contents, 
surrounded by a layer of birotules in juxtaposition, arranged 
perpendicularly over the chitinous coat, and filled in between 
with a.microcell-structure up to the umbos of the birotules, 
wbicb, being naked and allowing the light to pass through 
them, present a dark point respectively like minute holes in 
the midst of the white microcell-substance; birotule consisting 
of a cylindrical shaft, more or less constricted in the middle, 
which is sometimes furnished with one or more spines; rotule 
fringed towards the margin rather than denticulated, so as to 
present a striated appearance, which does not reach the umbo 
or centre; total length of birotule about 6-6000ths in. 

Zoc. England ana America. 
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Ohs, Described in the dry state. The Calumet specimen 
is remarkable for presenting the birotulate spicules in all 
stages of development loose in the tissue of the sponge, where 
it may be seen that the shaft is the first part to be formed, 
commencing in two minute elongated portions, constricted 
yet connected by a delicate thread in the centre, and thus 
strongly foreshadowing the characteristic hourglass form of the 
fully-developed spicule; while, on the otherh and, the u Ditch- 
ley’s ” specimen presents the whole statoblast in all stages 
of development, from a minute and shrunken, shapeless 
dried bit of yellowish sarcode, to the fully developed form 
of this reproductive body. When first recognizable, in its 
present dried state, as a reproductive organ, it presents an 
ovoid or globular form of a yellow colour, about half the size 
of the matured object, composed of a toughish yellow trans¬ 
parent capsule, filled with globules or cells of a refractive 
matter, which can be plainly seen through this envelope; 
globules or cells varying in diameter under 5-6000ths m., 
consisting of a semifluid refractive substance, which, although 
evidently undergoing subdivision in the larger portions, is 
sufficiently consistent to retain its globularity when forced out 
into the water by rupture of the capsule; so arranged as to 
fill up the latter except at one point in the end, which 
presents a minute, circular, transparent area, the future hilous 
opening of the chitinous coat (?). After this the capsule be¬ 
comes transformed into the shape of the fully-developed 
statoblast, but still retaining its yellow colour, and now 
covered by the layer of birotules alone, with their inner 
rotules resting on the capsule, now also seen to be the 
chitinous coat; to which is then added the white microcell- 
structure which fills up the space between the birotules, and 
thus completes the formation of this reproductive body. 

The only variety of Meyenia flaviatilis that can be con¬ 
founded with it is that of Bombay, on account of the greater 
length of the birotules, whic’i bear the proportion of six in the 
former to seven in the latter; but here the shaft is equal in 
thickness throughout and the rotules denticulated to the umbo 
or centre, rather than fringed or striated towards the circum¬ 
ference only, much as represented in my original description 
of 1849 (‘Annals,’ vol. iv. pi. iii. fig. 6, a ); not like that 
given by Dr. Bowerbank in 1863 (Proc. Zool. Soc. pi. xxxviii. 
fig. 4), which must have been taken from an accidental form, 
and therefore is misleading. On the other hand, the skeletal 
spicule in the Bombay variety may be spiniferous as well as 
smooth; while I have never seen any spiniferous ones in the 
Calumet variety. 
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In general the European and American specimens of 
Meyenia fluviatilis have very short birotules, and although 
the shaft expands into the rotule on either side, still, from 
want of length, it does not present the hourglass shape of 
the Calumet variety, which, and the smooth skeletal spicule, 
constitute the chief distinguishing features of the latter* 


XLIII .—New Species of Histeridse, with Synonymical Notes . 
By George Lewis, F.L.S, 

The part of the c Munich Catalogue 1 containing the His- 
teridae was issued in 1868, and gave 1151 species; and in 
1884 Herr Joh, Schmidt publ : shed a supplementary list of 
334 species in the * Berliner ent. Zeitschrift.’ Synonymists 
have corrected our records from time to time, but not to the 
extent of materially reducing the total of 1485 species; and 
lately I have carefully examined the types of the species in 
the national collection, and the results I have obtained, which 
relate chiefly to synonymy, are given in this paper. 

The family has not attracted the attention of many ento¬ 
mologists, although the monograph of De Marseul, to which 
too high praise cannot be given, is an excellent introduction 
to the study of the group, and the clear and well-defined 
exo-skeleton presented to the student in all the genera offers 
characters easily tabulated or retained in the memory. Some 
of the neglect at home doubtless rests on the collectors abroad, 
who rarely send to Europe even the most abundant species; 
and yet many of the most curious species may be easily 
obtained by searching under loosened bark. 

In the United States the species have been studied as 
members of a u limited fauna,” and it is difficult at once by 
the aid of the descriptive literature alone to arrange all the 
American species in their right order in a general catalogue, 
as the descriptions do not refer to the allied species existing 
elsewhere. But I hope before long to compile a systematic 
catalogue, to replace those in alphabetical order now in use. 
One of the results of limiting the study to local forms in 
America is manifested by curious irregularities in the esti¬ 
mated value of genera on the part of students and authors. Dr, 
Hotn lowers Phdister and Plaiysoma to subgenera, and gives 
foil generic value to others, as Echinodes and Teretriosoma. In 
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Teretriosoma the chief generic character is the double 
pygidium, and virens , chalyhceum , facetum , festivum, are 
species which clearly belong to it; but Teretrius somerseti is 
an insect that comes between Horn’s genus and a typical 
Teretrius , and if Horn had known T. somerseti he could not, on 
the principles he has laid down, have given higher, if as high, 
rank to Teretriosoma than he accords to Phelister in his 
synopsis of 1873. 

I am willing to recognize Teretriosoma , but while doing so 
I think it consistent to accept also such genera as Pachy- 
lopus , considered synonymous with Saprinus by Horn, 
especially as by accepting it the genus Saprinus is somewhat 
reduced; and this last genus even now, when collections 
contain many novelties, comprises 330 species. 

I have a collection containing over 1000 species of His- 
teridse, and this enables me to give comparative notes of the 
differences between most of the new species and old ones, and 
these memoranda are to my mind, in a group like the present, 
the more valuable part of a description. 


List of Species , arranged genericatty. 


Hololepta pilipes. 

-flagellata, Kirby. 

Placodes ebeninus. 

Apobletes esurialis. 

-cavatus. 

Platysoma novum. 

-Bobestorfi. 

-pianist emum. 

-restoratum, Walker . 

-desinens, Walker . 

-abyssinicum. 

-cinnamomeum, White. 

-elingue, 

-dufali, Marseul. 

-directum. 

Pachycrserus nigro-cseruleus. 
Baconia loricata. 

-patula. 

Hister mundissimus, Wcdker 4 

-luciseus. 

-somali. 

-decollate, Roth. 

-glabratus, Roth. 

-regularis, Leconte. 

-metallicus. 

-caste. 


Hister femoralis, Motsch. 

-castaneus. 

-pusio, Erickson. 

-prsecox, Erickson . 

Paromalus locellus. 

-oblisus. 

-commeatus. 

Ooelocrsera nitida. 

Benia meticulosa. 
Dendrophilus sulcatus, Motsch . 

-finitimus, Walker. 

Saprinus aequalis, Walker , 

-rubripes, Walker . 

Styphrus corpulentus, Motsch. 
Xenonycbus altus. 

Pachylopus ripse. 

Tryponseus torpedo. 

-bombaeis. 

—— veda, 

Teretrius aestivus. 

-pulex, Fairm. 

Homalopygus comraensalis. 
Teratosoma longipes. 
Chlamydopsis in<juiliria. 
Ontbophilus foveipennis. 

-hova. 
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Hololepta pilipes , n. sp« 

Ovato-lata, depressa, nigra, nitida ; fronte plana subconyexa; pro- 
noto lateribns pnnctulato et ante basin insequaliter impresso, stria 
marginali valida antice late interrupta ; elytris, margine inflexo, 
lsevi, striis 1 et 3 breyissimis, 2 integra; propygidio pnnctis 
spar&is cincto, utrinqne bifoveolato; pygidio dense et fortiter 
pnnctato ; tarsis subtus (anticis exeeptis) rufo-pilosis. L. 9 mill., 
lat. 6. 

Broadly ovate, depressed; forehead smooth and very 
slightly concave between the eyes; tubercle in front of each 
eye prominent, with a cluster of large punctures behind them. 
Mandibles simple. Thorax widest in the middle, with a large 
irregular impression before base on each side; lateral stria 
well defined, interrupted behind the head ; a fine line in front 
of the scutellum reaches nearly to the middle; base bisinuate 
before the scutellum. Elytra with deep indexed margin, 
first and third stria very short, second complete. Propy- 
gidium with scattered punctures at sides, with four shallow 
foveae, two at the apex and two above them nearer the lateral 
margin ; there is also a faint smooth median line. Pygidium 
very densely and strongly punctured. Prostemum broad, 
widening out to the base, and without a margin ; mesosternum 
slightly sinuate, the sinuosity being as broad as the base of 
the prosternum; tibiae bidentate at apex, with a large tooth 
above; tarsi very short, middle and hind pairs pilose beneath. 
Hab . Borneo {Wallace). 

There is no other known species of Hololepta to which this 
can be compared; the shape of the thorax and pilose tarsi 
are very remarkable. 

The type of Hololepta Jlagellata , Kirby, in the Museum is 
an example of Liodema \-dentatum , F. The locality given 
by Kirby is doubtless an error. 

Placodes ebeninus , n, sp. 

Oblongo-ovatus, convexiusculus, niger, nitidus; fronte stria integra 
antice biarcuata; pronoto Isevi stria interna laterali yalide im- 
pressa obliqua, interstitio ante medium multo latiore; elytris striis 
punctiformibus, 1-3 integris, 4 basi abbreyiata, 5 obsoleta; pygidio 
grosse punctato. L. 12J mill. 

Hab. Zanzibar {Raffiray). 

This species is intermediate between caffer and senega- 
lensis 7 and possesses some of the characters of each. The 
frontal stria is more distinctly biarcuate than in caffer } the 
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species it most resembles in size and outline. The thorax is 
a little more transverse than in senegalensis and less so than 
in coffer, and the thoracic line behind the eye is angulated 
more distinctly than in either. The interstice between the 
margin and the lateral stria widens out before the middle, and 
at its widest part is double the width of that in senegalensis. 
The striae of the elytra resemble those of caffer in their disposi¬ 
tion ; but they are even more punctiform than in senegalensis. 

Apobletes esurialis , n. sp. 

Oblongus parallelus, depressus, planatus, rufo-brunneus, nitidus ; 
front© transversa tenuissime punct ulata, stria inter oculos recta, levi- 
ter impressa; pronoto Isevi, marginato, stria pone oculos interrupta; 
elytris striis dorsalibus 1-2 integris, 3 interrupta; propygidio 
tenuissime punctulato ; pygidio aequaliter sat dense punctato; 
prosterno piano, lato, basi sinuato, lateribus arcuatis ; mesostemo 
bisinuatim inciso, basi emarginato ; tibiis, mediis 4-denticulatis, 
posticis apice spinosis. L. 3^ mill. 

Sab. New Guinea. 

The fiat and parallel form, colour, and general sculpture will 
distinguish this species from others in the list. 1 had the 
opportunity to compare it with those in Marseul’s collection in 
January 1884; it is rather larger than mysolicus; the middle 
tibiae are armed with four teeth, the posterior pair are smooth 
at the sides. 


Apobletes cavatus 7 n. sp. 

A. foveipygo proxime affinis, sed multo latior: brunneus, nitidus; 
elytris striis 1-3 integris, 4 apicali, cseteris nullis. L. 2| mill. 

Sab . Java {Baffray), 

This species is allied to diopsipygus and foveipygus , and 
has similar fossettes in a smooth pygidium. It is broader 
than these species, and may be separated from them by its 
three complete ana one short apical strias. Beneath the pro¬ 
sternum and mesostemum are broader, and the sinuosity of 
the latter is wider in proportion than in diopsipygus , and in 
this respect agrees best with foveipygus. 

Platysoma novum ) n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovatum, subdepressum, nigrum, nitidum; front© concava 
dense ocellato-punctata et minute punctulata, stria antic© sub- 
interrnpta, dypeo dense strigoso-punctato vel rugoso; pronoto 
lateribus grosse et late punctato, stria integra sed antice puncti- 
formi, ante scutelluin foveolato; elytris striis 1-3 integris, 4 
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valde abbreviata, f> obsoleta ; mesosterno stria marginali integra; 
pygidio gross© ocellato-punctato, basi utrinque foveolato. L. 6 
mill. 

Hal. Malabar. 

This insect may be placed in the first division of the genus, 
although the sculpture of the head and clypeus and the tho¬ 
racic punctures do not allow a comparison with any of the 
described species. The frontal punctures apparently stamp 
out and obliterate the frontal stria. 

Platysoma Polestorfi , n. sp. 

Obion gum, subparallelum, Digro-piceum, nitidum; front© concava, 
stria integra; elytris striis 3 primis dorsalibus integris, 4-5 
dimidiatis, suturali ultra medium abbreviata; pygidio margin© 
elevato, sequaliter punetato. L. 3^- mill. 

Hal. Andaman Islands. 

This species is closely allied to P. striale from Celebes; it 
is, however, smaller, with head less transverse, the fourth and 
fifth striae run to the middle of the elytra, and the margin of 
the pygidium is less elevated. It is named after our late 
Resident at Port Blow, by whom it was taken abundantly on 
several occasions. 

Platysoma planisternum , n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovatum, complanatum, piceum, nitidum; antennis pedi- 
busque rufis; front© leviter concava, subtiliter punctulata; stria 
transversa tenuiter impressa, recta; pronoto stria antic© late 
interrnpta; elytris striis 1-2 integris, validis, 3 in medio inter- 
rupta; propygidio parce punetato; pygidio ocellato-punetato, mar¬ 
gin© sequaliter elevato. L. 5^ mill. 

Hal. Mysol (Wallace). 

The species composing the genus Apolletes are, as Marseul 
admits, somewhat heterogeneous; and I believe the present 
insect may be an Apolletes . The prosternum is flat, slightly 
rounded at the base, without sculpture, widely (not deeply) 
sinuate between the coxse. The mesosternum is broad and 
transverse at the apex, widely and slightly sinuate. Super¬ 
ficially it is hardly perceptible that the meso- and metaster- 
num are not of one piece; the latter has, however, a lateral 
marginal stria, which terminates where the suture is beneath 
the surface elutin. 

* 

Ptefyjsfrina DohrniL Mars. 1864= quinquestriatum, Hotsch. 
18€®= *^toratnm } Walker, 1868. 1 have determined that 
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Dohrnii—restoratum by seeing the type of the latter in the 
British Museum ; and an example of guinquestriatum which I 
possess from the collection of the late Mr. Andrew Murray, 
apparently received by him from Motschulsky, is a small 
individual referable also to Dohrnii. 

Platysoma MotschulsJcyi , Mars. 1864 —ceylonicum, Motsch. 
186 3 — desinens, Walker, 1858. Synonymy determined by 
comparison, as in preceding species. 

Platysoma abyssinicum, n. sp. 

Ovatum, subdepressum, nigro-pieeum; antennis pedibusque piceo- 
brunneis ; fronte concava punctata, stria Integra; pronoto trans- 
verso, lateribus grosse punctato in medio punctulato, marginato, 
stria pone oculos subangulata; elytris apice parce punctatis, striis 
1-3 integris, 4-5 antice abbreviatis, 6 dimidiata; propygidio 
pygidioque grosse punctatis primo ad hoc subfoveolato ; prosterno 
sparse punctulato; mesosterno sinuato marginatoque. L. 34 

min. 

Hah. Abyssinia [Raffray). 

This belongs to the same group as sculytum and capense , 
but its general outline, more depressed form, and the fourth 
and fifth elytral striae of nearly equal length, will separate it. 
In its upper surface it has the general appearance of Pachy- 
crcerus aralicus . 

Sister cinnamomeus , White, from New Zealand is an imma¬ 
ture Platysoma . Type in the Museum. 

Platysoma s elingue ) n. sp. 

Ovatum, subdepressum, piceum, nitidum ; fronte subtilissime punc- 
tulata, stria valida transversa integra; pronoto impunctato, stria 
completa; elytris striis validity 1-3 integris, 4 ante, 5 ultra medium 
abbreviatis; propygidio pygidioque grosse punctatis. L. 3J mill. 

Hah Hadley Estate, Dikoya, Ceylon. December 1881. 

In general facies this species agrees with carolinum • it 
differs in having but five dorsal strirn, 1-3 complete, as in 
carolinum^ 4 apical and occupying one third of the elytra, 
5 much longer and equidistant from the fourth and suture. 
The forehead and clypeus are not concave, and beneath the 
insect is more convex than carolinum , the prosternum less 
wide, and the apex of the mesosternum less transverse. 
Marseul considers semistriatum, Motsch. = bmnanum, and in 
this case Motschulsky was very wrong in comparing the first 
to carolinum , 

Ann . & Mag. N. Hist . Ser. 5. Vol. xv. 


32 
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Platysoma dufali, Mars.—I obtained a few examples of this 
at Galle in November 1881, and record its occurrence in 
Ceylon for the first time. 

Platysoma directum . 

Cylindricum, nigrum, nitidum, an tennis podibusqne rufis, fronie 
parum concava, punctulata; pronoto punctato, stria laterali 
integra antice interrupts, pone oculos an&ulata, ante scutcllum 
foveolato; el}tris striis 1-4 integris, 5-0 dimidiatis ; mesostemo 
late sinuato, stria integra; propygidio pygidioque parco et grosse 
punctatis. L. 4| mill. 

Sab. Para. 

The facies and sculpture of this species are close to those of 
coarctatum , hut it is as large again ; the forehead and clvpeus 
.more deeply excavated; the transveise line of thoiax inter¬ 
rupted ; the punctures throughout are much larger and the 
apical sinuosity of the mcsosternum relatively wider. 

Pachycroprus nigro-cceruleus , n. sp. 

Oblongus, cylindricus, nigro-coeruleus, nitidus, punctulatus ; front© 
stria integra, pronoto undiquo punctulato; el} trorum striis 1-4 
dorsahbus integris, 5 dimidiata, 6 ante basin abbreviate; propy¬ 
gidio pvgidioquo denso punctulatis. L. 3 mill. 

Sab. Abyssinia ( Raffray ). 

In form and sculpture this species is closely allied to 
Raffrayi. The differences are in size (3 millim. instead of 6) 
and the colour; the 5th stria only reaches the middle of the 
elytron and the 6th does not attain to the base. 


BaconiAj n. gen. 

Corpus depressum. Caput rotiactilo, parvum; mandibulis parvi- 
bus et sequalibus; froute subexcavata, stria circulari. Antonnoe 
sub frontis margin© inserts, clava ovali. Pronotum transvorsum 
latum, mai‘ginatum, ely tris 3- vel 1 striafcis. Iboatern urn parura 
angustdtura. bistiiatum, basi emargiuatum, lobo antico trans verso 
et lati&simo. Meso&ternum latissimum antico rectum. Tibirn 
extus unidentatse vel inermes. 

The antenna has articles 3 to 8 nearly equal, the second is 
as long again as the third, and the club is composed of three 
articles equal in size. 

The name of this genus, which may be placed before 
will associate it with the name of the Elizabethan 
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Baconia loricata , n. sp. 

Ovata, depressa, nigra, nitida, supra cserulea ; fronts punctata stria 
circulari; pronoto lateribus parce et tenue punctato, ante medium 
impresso, stria marginali integra; elytris apice punctatis, striis 
tenuibus, 1-4 integris, cseteris nullis; mesosterno stria antice inter¬ 
rupt a ; propygidio parce punctato, pygidio sat dense punctato 
utrinque subimpresso ,* tibiis antieis tridentatis ot cseteris uui- 
spinosulis. L. 6 mill., lat. 4J. 

The surface-sculpture of this fine species in some respects 
agrees with JPkelister violaceus , and both are from the same 
country. Amongst the flat Histeridse it is remarkable for its 
great breadth. 

Hah . Blumenau, Brazil. 

Baconia patula } n. sp. 

Ovata, depressa, nigro-pieea, nitidissima; fronto tenuissime punctu- 
lata, stria antice interrupta; pronoto punctis in lateribus aliquot 
sparsis, angulis antice rufis; elytris apice sparse punctatis, striis 
1-2 integris, 3 dimidiata; propygidio pygidioque punctatis; 
mesosterno stria antice integra; tibiis postice non-denticulatis. 
L. 3 mill., lat. 2. 

This species, when compared with loricata , has several 
characters that are observed also between Macr outer nus Mar - 
seuli and Lafertei when compared together. The blue colour 
is lost in both the smaller species and the surface-sculpture is 
less obvious. In Baconia the great dilatation of the thorax 
is owing to the widening out of the thoracic margin, and not 
to the extensive growth of the prosternum, as in Macro - 
sternus ; but the plate of the mesosternum is much wider in 
Baconia than in Marseilles genus. The widest part of this 
insect and the last is just below the humeral angle. 

Hah, Blumenau, Brazil. 

Hister mundissimus , Walker, 1859 =sccevoIa, Er. 1834. 
This I have determined by the examination of the type in the 
national collection. Walker begins his description of his 
species by comparing it to sccevola and chinensis. 

Hister luciscuSj n. sp. 

Ovatus, subconvexns, niger, subnitidns; front© stria antice recta ; 
pronoto stria interna integra; elytris striis 1-3 dorsalibus integris, 
4 brevissima pnnetiformi, suturali arcuata abbreviata; propygidio 
pygidioque punctulatis. L. 9 mill. 

Hah, Birmali (ex colL Monchicourt ). 


32* 
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This insect is closely allied to Baconi, but it differs as 
follows:—It is smaller, with the inner thoracic stria com¬ 
plete and without a fovea, the fourth elytral stria short and 
formed only of punctures, and the sixth faint and visible 
only before the apex. I compared this with the type of 
Baconi in Marseul’s collection when last in Paris. 

Hister somali , n. sp 

Oblongo-ovatus, dcpressus, niger, nitidus; antennis pedibusque 
brunneis ; front© subtilitor punctulata, stria integra anfcice recta; 
pronoto subtilissme punctulato, stria interna integra, pone oculos 
angulata, externa brevi arcuata; elytris striis 1-4 validis inte- 
gris, 5-6 dimidiatis, evidenter punctatis; propygidio sparse 
punctulato ; pygidio lsevi; prostemo basi subimprosso, punctato, 
mesosterno antice rotundato emarginato stria integra; tibiis 
antieis tridentatis, posticis biseriatim multispinosie. L. mill. 

Hab. Somali Land. 

The system of surface-sculpture here places the species in 
the abyssinicus group. The diminutive size, more depressed 
form, non-sinuate mesosternum, and smooth pygidium are its 
most distinctive characters. 

Hister decollatus and glabratus, Roth, are allied to abys¬ 
sinicus and subsulcatus , but cannot be identified by the de¬ 
scriptions published in 1851. 

Hister regularise Leconte, also is of the same section, and 
the name would probably prove to be a synonym could the 
type be examined. The locality given by Leconte is “Africa,” 
and species of the abyssinicus group occur on both the east 
and west coasts. 


Hister metallicus } n. sp. 

Oblongus, convexus, seneus, nitidus; front© subbifoveolata, stria 
integra, antice elevata, subtiiiter punctulata; pronoto laevi, stria 
interna integra, externa vix abbreviata; elytris striis 1-6 inte- 
gris, et cseteris obsoletis; propygidio (utrinque bifoveolato) pygi- 
dioque grosse punctatis, in medio Iambus, prostemo basi deprosso, 
mesosterno stria integra. L. 8 mill. 

Hah India; two examples in the British Museum, and 
one in my own collection. 

This species must be placed next to punctulatus, and it is a 
very remarkable species on account of its colour. It differs 
chiefly from punctulatus in the absence of punctures on the 
head, thorax, and elytra, and in the forehead being more 
t&werse. 
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Ulster castus , n. sp. 

Ovalis, convexiusculus, niger, nitidus ; antennis pedibusque rufis; 
fronte punctulata, stria circulari; pronoto stria laterali interna 
haud interrupta, externa basi vix abbreviata; elytris rubris 
macula communi angulata nigra, striis 1-6 integris, 5-6 arcuatim 
junctis ; propygidio pygidioque grosse pnnctatis; prosterno undi- 
que strigoso, lobo parce et grosse punctato ; mesosterno arcuato, 
marginato; tibiis anticis tridentatis, posticis biseriatim spinosis. 
I. 3 mill. 

Hal . El Hahaz (Millingen). 

This species comes near to kurdistanus , from which it is 
known by its size and colour, by the simple punctuation of 
the pygidium and nou-sinuate mesosternum. In kurdistanus , 
of which Dr. Millingen also found examples, the pygidium 
has large ocellated punctures. The strigose sculpture of the 
prosternum requires a high power to reveal it. 

Hister femoralis, Motsch. 1863 —ccelestis, Mars. 1857. In 
a long series I took in Ceylon some of the examples have an 
anterior transverse line on the thorax, in others it is nearly 
obliterated, and in most absent; the last of these varieties 
agrees with the type of ccelestis . 

Hister castaneus , n. sp. 

Ovalis, subconvexus, castaneus, nitidus; fronte plana, subtilissime 
punctulata, stria antice recta, ad oculos tcrminata; pronoto stria 
interna integra, externa vix abbreviata, ante scutellum subfoveo- 
lato; elytris striis 1-4 validis crenatis integris, 5 et suturali abbre¬ 
viate ; propygidio parce punctulato basi subbifoveolato; pygidio 
punctulato utrinque subfoveolato; prosterno subtiliter punctato 
stria integra; mesosterno in medio sinuato, stria valida; tibiis 
anticis fortiter bidentatis, posticis biseriatim, longius multispinosis. 
L. ad 5 mill. 

Hal . Chontales [Belt). 

This is a peculiar species as regards colour; the anterior 
angles of the thorax are very prominent, and the raised 
margin is continued round them, joining the internal stria 
behind the eyes, at which point the stria is slightly deflexed. 
The lobe of the prosternum is large and directed downwards. 
In one of my examples the foveas in the pygidium are more 
distinct than in the other, and there is a third fovea at the 
apex. The fore tibiae are somewhat dilated and have very 
prominent denticulations. 

The species described by Erichson as Hister preecox and 
pusio from Peru seem to me to be placed by him in a wrong 
genus. 
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Paromalus Iocellu$ 7 n. sp. 

Ovalis, pamm couvexus, niger, nitidus, sat dense punctulatus. An- 
tennis pedibusquc brnnneis, front© stria ad oenlos completa; pro- 
noto stria integra; elytris siriis prop© obsoletis; prosterno basi 
parnm lato, stria marginali antic© et postice internipta; moso- 
sterno antico emarginato, stria transversa biangulata; propygidio 
pygidioque snbtilitcr punctulatis. L. 3| mill, 

Hal . Sarawak {Wallace). 

The crval form distinguishes this species from the two next, 
but all belong to a section of the genus which has the meta- 
sternum broadly depressed in the middle of the basal half, 
and which has the first segment of the abdomen with an 
acutely raised line or linear tubercle, which divides a depres¬ 
sion similar to that of the metasternum though wider. 
The mesosternum has the transverse line much like that 
in ollisus . 


Paromalus ollisus , n. sp. 

Bubelliptieus, niger, nitidus, sat dense punctulatus; antennis pedx- 
busque brnnneis; fronte marginata, pronoto stria marginali 
integra; elytris striis subhumeralibus obsoletis; prosterno basi 
parnm lato, stria marginali antice et postice interrupta; mesosterno 
stria transversa biangulata; propygidio pygidioque subtiliter punc¬ 
tulatis. L. 3| mill. 

Hal . Andaman Islands. 

The elliptical form of this species distinguishes it from 
locellus , and beneath the punctuation is much finer and the 
prosternum is narrower and round at the base. Both species 
have the facies of the European complanatus 7 but are larger. 
The mesosternum is limited at its base by a transverse line 
acutely angulate on either side. 

Paromalus commeatus 7 n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovalis, parum convexus, punctulatus, pedibus antennisque 
brunneis, clava rufa ; front© subtilissime punctukta, stria margi¬ 
nali antice angulata, pono oculos interrupta; pronoto stria Integra, 
antice ad angulum subfoveolato : elytris vix dense punctulatis; 
propygidio pygidioque subtilissime pun etui atis ; prosterno lateri- 
bus striatis, basi submarginata ; mesosterno stria interrupta, 
dense punctato, metasterno in medio depresso. L. 3| mill. 

Hab . Kandy and Balangoda, Ceylon. 

This species is even more like complanatus than the two 
preceding, because of its outline, but it is less depressed. It 
like ollisus and locelfas, the peculiar raised line in the 
lujadfe of the first abdominal segment, and the mesosternum 
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has the transverse line less acutely angulated than in the 
Andaman species. 

Goelocrcera nitida , n. sp. 

Nigra, nitida; antennis pedibusque fuscis ; fronte punctulata, stria 
semicirculari, valida; pronoto circnm late punctate), ante scu- 
tellum transversim impresso; elytris subtilissime punctulatis, 
stnis validis 1-4 et suturali integris, 2 posterioribus basi arcuatim 
junctis, 5 in medio abbreviata; propygidio grosse et minute punc- 
tato; prostemo lobo grosse punetato, bistriato, basi inciso; 
mesosterno antice subacuminato et subbisinuato. L. 3| milL 
Bab . Abyssinia and Zanzibar. 

This insect, although differing so much above in surface- 
sculpture from G . cost fera , doubtless belongs to the same genus. 
Beneath the apex of the mesosternum is less acuminate than 
in costifera , on which species alone the genus has hitherto 
stood, and it is also slightly bisinuatc; but in other respects 
the under surface agrees with the species named. There is 
no fovea on the forehead in nitida. ' 

Benia, n. gen. 

Orbicularis, subeonvexa, brunnea, nitida. Caput retractum; froute 
et clypeo modice latis, stria carinata basi obsoleta; maudibulis 
robustis. Antennae brevissimse, sub frontis margine inserts; 
clava arfcieulo unico cylindrico et coeteris sensim incrassatis. Pro- 
sternum lobo antico lato, marginato, basi inciso; mesosternum 
profunde bisinnatum, marginatum. Pronotum latum, stria unica 
tenuissime marginali. Propygidium hexagonum parum convexum; 
pygidium dejectum inferius semiovale. Femora et tibiae valde 
dilatata. 

The lobe of the mesosternum overlaps tbe prosternum, which 
is cut out to receive it. 

Benia meticulosa , n. sp. 

Orbicularis, subeonvexa, picoo-brunnea, fronte stria antice integra; 
pronoto snbtilissime punetulato, cum linea utrinque basi elevata, 
intus eurvata; elytris marginibus angustis elevatis, striis 1-4 
tenuissimis elevatis, basi incurvatis, suturali tuberculifomi; pro- 
sterao lobo strigoso in medio utrinque bistriato; mesosterno ant'oo 
arcuatim striato subtilissime et parce punetato; pygidio parce 
punetulato, apiee rugoso. L. mill. 

Hah . Parana. 

This genus may be placed near Eretmotus ; the species is 
one of the most curious in the family. 

Dendropldlus sulcatus , Motsch. 

I am indebted to JJr. G. 0. Champion for examples of this 
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species, which has been found in Besika Bay in a rotten tree, 
in company with the rare Ulster Ariasi. It is very closely 
allied to punctaius , but is smaller, less oblong, more coarsely 
and more thickly punctured, and all the dorsal strise are more 
deeply impressed. The fifth and sutural stride are always 
well defined, and in one example I have they are as deep as 
the others. Beneath, the plate of the abdominal segment 
joining the metasternum is more quadrate and the apex of 
the mesosternum is distinctly less sinuate. It is very different 
from Xavieri , of which, from description, Marseul thought it 
might be a variety. 

Dendrodipnis grandis y Reitter, has been recorded in error 
by Herr Schmidt as a Dendrophilus . 

Dendrophilus jvrdtinms , Walker (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 
1859, p. 53), is a species of Corcinops with large dorsal 
punctures. 

Saprinus rubripes , Walker, 1871 (nec Erichson, 1834), and 
cpqualiSy Walker, cannot be made out by the descriptions. I 
notice them here because Herr Joh. Schmidt includes them 
in his carefully compiled list of 1884. 

The descriptions read as follows:— 

Saprinus cequalis . —Black, extremely thickly and minutely 
punctured. Prothorax with a smooth and shining disk. 
Each elytron with five oblique and abbreviated striae* space 
towards the suture smooth, shining. Legs slightly fringed 
with gilded bristles. Length of body 3 lines. 

Saprinus rubripes .—Black, shining, very thickly and 
minutely punctured. Antennae and legs deep red. Each 
elytron with five slightly oblique striae, which do not extend 
beyond half the length from the base; a small smooth space 
adjoining the fore part of each suture. Length of the body 
If line. 

Motsclmlsky’s genus Styphrus has been admitted into 
Herr Schmidt’s list; but Harold did right in refusing to 
recognize it in the Munich Catalogue. The generic character 
is simply “ Styphrus corpulentus, 11., Ce genre de Ilisterides 
est remarquable par son coips convexe and the species is 
characterized as u Le St. corpulentus est noir et bordd d’un 
poil rouss&tre. II est de la taille du Sapnnus nitidulus 
auqud il ressemble, et provient de Tourcomenie.” 

Xenonychus altus , n. sp. 

Ovatus, brevis, perconvexus, biunneus, subnitidus; frontc tevi inter 
txstdoB angulatim striata; pronoio undique iransversim yermicu- 
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lato-striato, lateribus marginato; elytris rugoso-punctatis, striis 
1-2 dorsalibus et suturali integris, 3 abbreviata, 1 el 2 basi cam 
sufcurali junciis; propygidio pygidioque parum dense strigosis; 
tibiis anticis latis fortifcer bidentatis, posticis dilatis et multispi- 
nosis. L. 3| mill. 

Hal. Egypt. 

I am indebted to Dr. Sharp for this Histerid, which is 
allied to fossor , but is a far more extraordinary insect; its 
great convexity gives it a dorsal outline suggestive of Pulex 
irritans. The convexity of the abdominal region is twice as 
great as that of the dorsal area, which is covered by the 
elytra. The peculiar sculpture of the thorax, which is clothed 
at the anterior angle with griseous hairs, although incipi- 
ently apparent in fossor , is at present unique amongst the 
Histeridse. 

Xenonychus was misplaced in the Munich Catalogue; the 
right position for it is between Saprinus and Pachylopus * I 
think, as I have said at the beginning of this paper, that 
Pachylopus is worthy of generic rank, and may be known at 
once from Saprinus by the u tibiae posticae tumidse extus 
dense strigillatm.” It is a genus at present confined to the 
Gape of Good Hope and the sandy coasts of the Pacific; but 
the African species is distinct from all the others by a remark¬ 
able sexual character displayed in the prolongation of the 
apices of the elytra in one of the sexes; whether in the male 
or female is not yet recorded. 

* Pachylopus ripce , n. sp. 

Niger, nitidus; antennis pedib usque rufo-brunneis; fronte stria trans- 
versa recta; pronoto leevi, basi sparse punetato, stria Integra; 
elytris impunctatis, striis validis 1-2 obliquis ante medium ab¬ 
breviate, 3 plus quam dimidiata, 4 brevissima vel obsolcta, propy¬ 
gidio punctulato, pygidio lsevi. L. 2| ad 2f mill. 

Hal . Enosluma and Hakodate, in Japan. 

This species is about the size of Saprinus lucidulus , and is 
remarkable for the smoothness of its upper surface. Some 
examples are unieolorous, others have a red band across the 
middle of the elytra, wide at the outer margin, and gradually 
lessening towards the suture. 

Tryponceus torpedo , n. sp. 

T. thoradco proxime affinis. $. Ater, nitidus, latus, robustus; 
fronte leriter excavata, rostio apicc obtuso bilobo, pionoto pone 
oeulos subfoveolato; tibiis fortitcr denticulatis. L. 11^ mill. 

Hal. Chontales. 
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This species is the largest Tryponceus yet discovered; it is 
very near ihoracicus , hut is in eveiy way more robust. The 
spine or prolongation of the pygidium, viewed sideways, ap¬ 
pears slightly raised, not depressed as in ihoracicus ; the 
apex of the rostrum is broader, and the tibiae are armed with 
stronger and more robust teeth. All the plates of the sub¬ 
structure are also much broader. 

I have two examples, both females, taken by Mr. Belt. 

Tryponceus bombacis , n. sp. 

Cylindricus, niger, nitidus; fronte excavata punctata, inter oculos 
tenuissime strigoso, rostro apice bituberculato; pronoto dense et 
grosse punetato, lateribus m arginato ; elytris parce punetatis; pro- 
pygidio pygidioque dense punetatis, prosterno paraUelo marginato. 
L. 2i mill. 

Hah . Ceylon. 

I took two examples of this species, one at Peradeniya on 
a Ficus , the other at Kitulgal on a Bombax; both are, I be¬ 
lieve, females. This and the following, like the two Japanese 
species, fall into Tryponceus rather than Trypeticus . All four 
have certain characters in common, and probably represent a 
section of the genus peculiar to Eastern Asia. 

Tryponceus veda , n. sp. 

Cylindricus, niger, nitidus ; antennis pedibusque rufo-piceis, pronoto 
stria laterali integra parum dense punetato ; elytris sat parce 
punetatis; propygidio pj^gidioque dense punetatis. L. 3^- mill, 
d. Fronte leviter impressa lateribus basique margine elevatis, 
rostro apiee obtuso reflexo, pronoto antice retuso, opaco ; pygidio 
obtuao. 

?. Fronte fortiter impressa, apice subbitubereulato. 

Sab. Dikoya, Ceylon. 

The prosternum is quadrate in front, sinuate at the base, and 
punctured, with a broad, rather deep and wide sulcus on each 
side, reaching from the base to three fourths of its length. 
The mesosternum is obtuse, arcuate at the sides, and the 
broader part has a similar sulcus to the prosternum. 

I saw plenty of this species in a stump of iron-wood, with 
a Platypus, which has the apices of the elytra bifurcate, but 
only succeeded in securing two, which are fortunately one of 
each sex. 


Teretrius cestivus, n. sp. 

Cylindricus, subelongatus, niger, nitidus, undiquo sat dense punctu- 
tatus j fronte convex a, stria lateral! supra oculos, pronoto stria 
marginal! integra, interstitio la to; prosterno basi profunde inciso, 
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striis subparallelis; mesosterno in medio aeuminato marginato, 
stria traDsversa terminato : metastemo pnnctato, linea in medio: 
pygidio tenuissime stiigoso-rugoso, pnnctato. L. 3J mill. 

Hah. Abyssinia (. RaffrayY 

This is near parasita, but is more cylindrical and more elon¬ 
gate. The punctuation is more general, the marginal strise 
of the prosternum are more parallel and only slightly divergent 
in front. A transverse line divides the meso- from the meta- 
steroum, and in this and in the wide interstice of the thoracic 
margin it agrees with picipes. The pygidium under the 
microscope is very finely strigosely rugose between the rather 
large punctures. 

Teretrius hrunneus , Lewis, 1879 =pulex, Fairm. 1877. I 
am enabled to determine the synonymy of the above through 
the kindness of Mons. R. Oberthiir, who has sent me a type 
of pulex. 

Bomalopygus cowmensalis , n. sp. 

Oblongo-ovatus, snbconvexus, piceus, nitidus; antennis pedibusque 
rufo-bnmneis; fronto dense subocellato-punetata, stria utrinque 
sat distincta; pronoto antice subocellato-punetato, postice punc- 
tato, stria interna intcgra, media in angulo cessante; elytris 
undique punctulatis, striis 2 et 3 dorsalibus integris, 1 et 4 basa- 
libus brevibus, suturali basi et apice interrupta; propygidio pygi- 
dioque punctulatis ; prostemo lateraliter marginato; mesosterno 
stria integra. L. 2| mill. 

This species is less wide and more convex than longipes , 
and the thoracic and elytral striae, which are short or nearly 
obsolete in the latter, are long and well defined in commen- 
salis. 

Hah . Blumenau, Brazil, and has been found, Herr E. 
Reitter informs me, in the galleries made by Termites. 

Teratosoma, n. gen. 

Oblongum, gibbum, setulosum. Caput non-retraetum, mandibulis 
crassibus non-prominulis. Antennae breves, margine inserts, scapo 
grosso,articulis3-7 sonsimincrassatis, clava artieulo unico oblongo- 
ovato. Pronotum bisulcatum, lateribus elevatissimis, fossa antica 
pro receptions (in totum) antennarum. Scutellum triangulare. 
Elytra gibbosa, striis punctiformibus, humciis elevatis. Pedes 
longissimi, flagelliformes, tarsis anticis brevissfrnis, tibiis apico 
subcanaliculatis. 


Teratosoma longipes . n. sp. 

Oblongum, rufo-brunneum,fulvo-sctulosum; pronoto parcc punctato, 
in longitudine profundo sulcato, in medio bitubcrculato, nitido •, 
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ehtris striis confusis punctifonnibus, sutura elevata, basi ntrinque 
suleatis; propygidio paree punctato ; prosterno dense punctato, 
lateralibus sinuato, basi valde arcuato ; mesosteruo depresso antice 
angustato, postice lato. L. 3 mill. 

Hal . Blumenau, Brazil. 

This curious insect may be placed near Onthophilus . The 
anterior angle of the thorax, viewed from above, seems angu- 
lated, in the same manner as in Hetcerius hispanus , lioderus, 
and others; but when viewed from the front this protube¬ 
rance is seen to be the superstructure of a large cavity which 
occupies the greater part of the elevated thoracic ridge. In 
this cavity the whole of the antennae can be lodged, having 
at the same time space for movement, and when the antennae 
are thus stored, club first, the large basal joint fits into the 
orifice and effectually closes it. In Chlamydopsis , the basal 
joint of the antenna? covers the funiculus when in a state of 
repose, but leaves the club visible. Teratosoma is a Myrme- 
cophilous species; but while being able to effectually protect 
the antennae when disturbed or enjoying repose, Nature has 
made no provision for the protection of the long legs, which 
are often contractible in members of this family. The long 
legs are doubtless of the greatest value in securing rapid 
movement, and the fore tarsi are very short and can rest in 
the tibial grooves; but in the other legs the recesses are too 
shallow to afford much security. The hind femora are 
bowed in such a manner as to enable the insect to raise them 
perpendicularly, 

Chlamydopsis inquilina , n. sp. 

Castanea, gibba, subnitida; fronte opaca, rugoso-punctata, pronoto 
transverso, nitido, margine acute elevato, parce obsoleto-punctato; 
elytris suboitidis, fere ut in (7. striatella, parce setulosis; pedibus 
elongatis, pube adpressa vestitis; propygidio pygidioque dense 
griseo-hirsutis. L. 3| mill. 

Hab. Australia (. Duboulay ). 

G. inquilina may be known from duboulai (sic) by its larger 
size ana transverse thorax, which is acutely and evenly 
elevated both in front and at the sides. From striatella it 
differs in its longer and more robust legs, and shining thorax 
with large, shallow, indistinct punctures, and the elytra are less 
elevated in the region of the scutellum. The propygidium and 
the pygidium are clothed with long griseous hairs, and the 
legs are covered with a short dense pubescence. 

The genus Chlamydopsis should be placed near Onthophilus . 

Onthophilus foveipennis, n. sp. 

Ovatus, supra depressiusculus, nigcr, subopaeus ; front© inter oculos 
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sub-bifoveolata; pronoto dense punctato, 6-costulato, margine 
non-elevato; elytris costis 6 alternatim elevatis, intervallis bi- 
crenato-carinulatis, insterstitiis pnnctnlatis ; propygidio grosse 
punctato, in medio subelcvato; prosterno lato, basi sinuato; 
mesosterno bisinuato, metasterno in medio subsulcato. L. 24 mill . 

Hal. Atnurland ( Chi'istoph ). 

This species has the thoracic margin and costae as in exa - 
ratus, but the punctuation of the thorax is after the manner 
of sulcatusj but more dense. The elytra also are sculptured 
closely to the pattern of exaratus , but the punctures are not 
strigose. Between the second and third costae at the base of 
each elytron there is a large and very deep sulcus, as is often 
the case in sulcatus. 

Onthopkilus hova^ n. sp. 

Ovalis, subconvexus,niger, nitidns ; antennarumclavatarsisqueflayis, 
fronte inaeqnaliter impressa; pronoto ocellato -punctato, margine 
magis dilatato, stria interna parallel a fortiter elevata; elytris sutura 
et 4 costis elevatis, intervallis biseriatim punetatis, cum punctu- 
lorum linea intermedia; prosterno lateraliter marginato, basi 
sinuato ; mesosterno bisinuato ; metasterno profunde bifoveolato, 
in medio sulcato. L. 1| mill. 

Hah . Madagascar [Raffray). 

This species is very roughly sculptured and relatively longer 
than any other known species. It is allied to costipennis and 
§~co$tatus , from which the size, absence of thoracic carinse, 
and the deep fovese and sulcus in the metasternum, thus 
will distinguish it. It is slightly setose, and is probably a 
species which resides under bark like Mspidus and arboreus. 


XLIV .—Notes on some Fossil Plants collected hy Mr. R. 
Dunlop , Airdrie, from the Lanarkshire Coal-field. By 
Robert Kidston, F.G.S.* 

Theoooh the kindness of Mr. Dunlop I have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the fossil plants collected by him from 
several localities in the Lanarkshire Coal-field. The annexed 
list of species, compiled from this collection, though of con¬ 
siderable interest, must not be regarded as a complete repre¬ 
sentation of the Carboniferous fossil flora of this district j but 
it contains one or two species which have not been previously 

* Head before the Geological Society of Glasgow, April 2, 1885. 
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recorded from Scotland, I have only to express my hope 
that Mr. Dunlop will continue his investigations in a field of 
natural history on which he has so successfully entered. 
Many of the specimens he has secured are exceedingly fine ; 
of some of the species, they are finer than any I have yet seen 
from the British Coal-fields. 

As it is my intention to work out the distribution of the 
Carboniferous flora, I am much indebted to Mr. Dunlop for 
the facilities he has given me in examining his specimens. I 
shall be very glad if others, who possess specimens of Carbon¬ 
iferous fossil plants, would kindly allow me to examine them, 
and so assist in working out their distribution; on my part 
I shall be most happy, as far as I can, to help any who may 
wish for assistance in the study of this most interesting class 
of fossils. 

It is only possible by mutual cooperation to compile a 
complete list of the Carboniferous fossil plants from an area 
so large and rich as that of the British Coal-fields. 

Calamari,®. 

Calamites, Suckow. 

Weiss, in his two volumes on Calamites *, has contributed 
so much to our knowledge of the stems and their ramification, 
the fructification, foliage, and roots of Calamites , that this 
group of fossil plants can no longer he looked upon as that 
about which we are most ignorant. His first volume deals 
chiefly with the fructification of Calamites , his second treats 
of the stems, as well as of the foliage and roots, with much 
additional information in regard to their fructification and 
systematic position. 

The Calamarias have usually been classed with the Equi- 
setacem; but from the examination of their fructification it 
is seen that there are points in which they clearly differ from 
the recent Equisetum. On the other hand, there are some 
characters in which Calamites have a considerable similarity 
with the Equisetacese, and among recent plants it is certainly 
with this group they have the greatest affinity. 

It would appear that some of the fossil cones which have 
been referred to the Calamarise show that their upper part 
bore microstores r whilst their lower portion bore macrospores , 

* " Steinkohlen-Oalainaiien.—Part I,, w Abliandl. zur geologischen 
Spedalfcarte von Preus*en und den Thiiringisclien Staaten, Band ii. 
Beffcu 1876; “ Steinkoblen-Calamarien.—Pait II ” Abhandl. &c, Band v. 
Baft m (1884 J. 
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nor are the spores provided with elaterSj as in Equisetum *. 
But in the order Lycopodiacese some members are hetero - 
sporous and others isosporous. For example, Lycopodium 
has only one kind of spore [isosporous) y while Selaginella has 
both microspores and macrospores (heterosporous) . It may, 
perhaps, be found then that, although some of the cones which 
are supposed to belong to Calamites show a heterosporous 
condition, this may not be of sufficient importance to exclude 
them from the Equisetacese, where the spores are isosporous . 
It is also most probable that the genus Calamites , when its 
fructification is more fully examined, will require to be sepa¬ 
rated into many genera; and in this light the genus Calamites , 
as Weiss points out, can only be regarded as of a most 
provisional nature. 

The roots of Calamites are those fossils to which Lindley 
and Hutton applied the name of Pinnularia. 

From our present standpoint of knowledge Weiss proposes 
to divide the genus Calamites into the four following 
groups:— 


Calamites, Suckow (provisional genus). 

Division A. Funvws on stems alternating at the 
nodes or joints. 

Group I. Calamitina , Weiss. 

Branch-scars occurring periodically, the nodes bearing scars 
being separated from each other by a certain number of joints 
which do not bear branches. In most cases there is a distinct 
increase or decrease in the length of the joints which connect 
the branch-bearing nodes. 

Group II. EucalamitjeSj Weiss. 

Branch-scars occurring on every joint. The joints are of 
the same length or of irregularly different lengths. 

Group III. Stylo cAiAinTES} Weiss. 

Branch-scars occurring without definite order, subordinate; 
often long stretches of the stem occur on which the branch- 
scars are entirely absent. The joints are of equal length or 
irregularly different. 

* See abo Dr. Williamson’s papers on the structure of Catamites pub¬ 
lished at various dates in the * Philosophical Transactions.’ 
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Division B. Furi'ows on ike stem not alternating at the 
nodes or joints. 

Group IY. AncKMO calamitjss, Star {Asterocalamites, 
Schimper; Catamites , Brongniart). 

Branch-scars irregularly distributed. Joints unequal in 
length. 

For the purpose of classifying these fossils, the groups 
proposed by Weiss will be found most useful; but perhaps 
Nos. I., II., and III. had better be regarded at present as 
convenient sections rather than genera . Group IV., on the 
other hand, is so well defined, both as concerns its stems and 
fruit that it must be regarded as a true genus and quite 
distinct from Galamites. 

In geological distribution groups I-III. are characteristic 
of the Coal-measures; group IV. of the Lower Carboniferous 
(=Carboniferous Limestone series and Calciferous Sandstone 
series). 

A good deal of discussion has taken place as to whether 
the exterior surface of the bark of Catamites was smooth or 
furrowed. It appears, as is often the case in such differences 
of opinion, that both views are correct in part. It now seems 
clearly proved that the species with thin bark show on their 
outer surface the characteristic furrows, but, on the other 
hand, the stems with thick bark show no trace of the fur¬ 
rows on their outer surface. The decorticated stems, how¬ 
ever, are always distinctly furrowed, and it is in this condition 
that Catamites most frequently occur. This vexed question, 
from the careful investigations of Prof. Weiss, seems to be 
now satisfactorily settled. 

Group I. Cazamitma, Weiss. 

Catamites ( Galamitina) varians f Sternberg. 

Catamites variam, Sternberg, Vers. ii. p. 50, pi. xii. 

Bemarlcs. This specimen belongs to one of the forms of this 
species, but is not in a good state of preservation. 

Locality . Drumgray Coal, Airdrie. 

Catamites ( Galamitina }, sp. 

Remarks . Unfortunately only a small fragment of this 

* The fruit of Archaccahmttes is the Po thorites Grantonii of Paterson 
See Ann. & Mag. Nai. Hist. May 1883, p, 207, 
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plant was collected. It belongs to the group of Qalamites 
with a thick smooth bark. At the nodes the leaf-scars form 
a chain of transversely oval contiguous scars, similar to those 
occurring in Calamites ( Galamitina } various , var. ineons tans, 
Weiss ( c Steinkohlen-Calamarien, , vol. ii. p. 69, pi. xxv.). 
From the fragmentary nature of the specimen, however, I 
cannot with any certainty refer it to that species. We can 
only hope that more perfect examples will soon be found 
which will enable us satisfactorily to determine the species. 

Locality. Blaes between Kiltongue and Drumgray Goals; 
Whiterigg Colliery, near Airdrie *. 


Group II. Evcaljjaitjes, Weiss. 

Calamites ( Eucalamites ) ramosus , Artis. 

Catamites ramosus , Artis, Antedil. Phyt. pi. ii. 

Catamites (, Eucalamites ) ramosus, Weiss, Steinkohlen-Calamarien, 
part ii. p. 98, pL y. figs. 1,2, pi. vi, pi. vii. figs. 1, 2, pL viii. figs. 1,2, 
and 4, pL ix. figs. 1,2, pi. x. fig. 1, pL xx. figs. 1, 2. 

Calamites nodosus, Lindley & Hutton, Foss. Flora, voL i. pis. xv., xvi. 


* As the plants from this bed occur in a state of great perfection, to 
show its exact position I append a section, which was procured for me by 
Mr. Dunlop from Mr. Prentice, manager of the colliery. 

Section of Strata between the Kiltongue Coal and the Upper Drumgray 
Coal , showing the Fenced (Stanrigg Colliery , hy Airdrie). 

ft. in. 


Coal (including 3 inches of gas-coal,)..) . 1 0 

Dark fireclay ..> Kiltongue .... 5 

Coal .[. 1 4 

Fireclay .. 10 

Argillaceous schist... 5 6 

Fireclay ...... 1 1 

Coal . 6 

Argillaceous schist. 4 10 

Sandstone... 5 9 

Argillaceous shale . 1 1 

Coal . 8 

Argillaceous shale .....,. t 3 6 

Sandstone .. 2 5 

Argillaceous schist (Fern-bed) .. 2 6 

Argillaceous shale .. 3 3 

Sandstone... 3 3 

Argillaceous schist ..., . 1 8 

Shale (dark), studded with Arvthracosia .. 1 0 

Argillaceous shale. 8 

Sandstone # (hard),... 5 6 

Argillaceous shale .. 10 

Coat (Upper Drumgray).... 2 0 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist. Ser. 5. Vol. xv. 
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Annularia radiata , Zeiller, V6g6t, foss, du terr. houill. de la France, 
p. 24, pi. clx. fig. 1. 

Asterophyllites radiatus , Brongniart, Class, d. vdg^t. foss. p. 35, pi. ii. 
fig. 7. 

Asterophyllites folioms, Lindley & Hutton, Foss. Flora, vol. i. pi. xxv, 
fig. 1. 

Annularia ramosa , Weiss, et Beobachtungen an Calamiten und Calama- 
rien/ 5 Neues Jahrb. vol. ii. (1881). 

Remarks, This species is very fully described by Weiss. 
The little branches, with verticillate leaves, each of which 
terminates in a sharp apes and is also tapered from its centre 
to its point of attachment with the stem, and which have 
been described as Annularia radiata , are now known to be 
the foliage of this plant. The fruit is also described by Weiss. 
This and the following species are the two most plentiful in 
the Scotch Coal-measures. 

Localities, Blaes between Kiltongue and Drumgray Coals, 
Whiterigg, near Airdrie; Pits, Airdrie; Shettleston, near 
Glasgow; Bent Colliery, about 1J mile E. of Both well. 

Group III. Styzocaljmxtm , Weiss. 

Galamites [Stylocalamites) Suckoicii } Brongniart. 

Catamites Suckotoii Brongniart, Hist. d. v6gdt foss. p. 124, pi. xiv. 

fig. 6, pi. xv. figs. 1-6, pi xvi. figs, 2, 3 (? fig. 1). 

Catamites Suckoimi , Zeiller, Vdg6t. foss. du terr. houil. de la France, 
p. 12, pi. clix. fig. 1. 

Catamites (, Stylocalamites ) £'ucTcotmi, Weiss, Steinkohlen-Calamarien, 
p. 129, pi. ii. fig. 1, pL iii. figs. 2, 3, pi. iv. fig. 1, pi. xxvii. 

Localities . Pits near Airdrie: Bent Colliery, about 14 mile 
E. of Bpthwell. 

Calamocladus, Schimper. 

Calamocladus equisetiformis 7 Schlotheim, sp, 

Calamocladus equi$etiformi$ } Scldmper, Traits d. pal&mt. v%6t. vol. i. 
p. 324, pL xxii. figs. 1-3. 

Asterophyllites equisetiformis , Brongniart, Prodrome, p. 159; German 
Vers. v. Wettin u, L6bejun, p. 21, pi. viii. ’ 

Hippurites lonyifolia } Linaley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol, iii. pls.cxc., 
xci. 

Casmrmites equisetiformis , Schlotheim, Flora d. Vorwelt. p. 30, pi. L 
figs. 1,2, pL ii. fig. 3, 

Remarks / A very fine specimen of this species has been 
collected. It shows the remains of four branches, the longest 
of which, however, is incomplete, but measures 8 inches and 
beam seventeen whorls of leaves. From the position in which 
the bisfnches lie to each other they have evidently been 
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attached to a common stem. Each whorl contains about 
thirty leaves. 

Localities . Bent Colliery, about 1^ mile E. of Bothwell; 
Blaes between Kiltongue and Drumgray Coals, Whiterigg, 
near Airdrie. 

Calamodadus grandis , Sternberg, sp. 

Calamodadus grandis. Schimper, Tiait6 d. pal£ont. v%6t. vol. i. p. 325. 

Bechera grandis, Sternberg, vers. i. fase. iv. p. xxx, pi. xhx. fig. 1. 

Remarks . Most probably this species is not distinct from 
Calamodadus equisetiformis , Schl. sp. 

Locality . Bent Colliery, about 1J mile E. of Bothwell. 

Annulabia, Sternberg. 

A nnularia patens, Sauveur, sp. 

Asterojphyttites patens, Sauveur, V6g6t. foss. du terr. houil. de la Bel¬ 
gique, pi. lxA. fig. 4. 

Description . Stem faintly striated longitudinally; inter¬ 
nodes varying in length (according to the age of the specimen). 
Leaves whorled, numerous (8-16 in a whorl), long, linear, 
narrow, single-nerved, and terminating in a sharp point; basal 
portion of leaf not contracted. The leaves vary in length 
from of an inch on the smaller branches to nearly an inch 
on the larger, and in width from ^ to 2 V of an inch. From 
the leaf-whorls are given off lateral branchlets. 

Remarks . Of this species the only figure with which I am 
acquainted is that given by Sauveur, which only shows a 
portion of a whorl of leaves. Unfortunately no description 
accompanies his sketch. 

The leaves are long in proportion to their breadth and of 
equal width throughout, and this, in connexion with their 
not being contracted at their base, easily distinguishes Annu- 
lariapatens from Annularia radiata . The leaves are generally 
rather longer than one and a half times the length of the 
internodes. On the smaller branches of course the leaves 
and intemodes are smaller than on the larger branches, but 
they usually hold the same proportional relationship to each 
other in size. One small example shows a lateral branch 
springing from the axil of one of the leaves ; but none of 
the other nodes of this example gives rise to branches. From 
this its mode of ramification appears to be irregular. 

Although this species has not been previously recorded 
from Britain, X have seen it, in addition to the Airdrie 
locality, from the Coal-measures, Furnace Bank Pit, Old 

33 * 
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Sauchie, near Alloa, and Devonside, Tillicoultry, Clackman¬ 
nanshire ; and Blairpoint, Dysart, Fife. 

Locality . Pit, near Airdrie, 


(?) Rhizocarfejs. 

Sphenophtllum, Brongniart. 

Sphenopkyllum cuneifolium , Sternberg, sp. 

SphenophyUum cuneifolium, Zeiller, V6g6t. fosa. du terr. bouil. de la 
Prance, p. 80, pi clxi. figs. 1,2. 

SphenophyUum erosum, Iindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. pi. xiii. 
Botuhria ctmeifolia , Sternberg, Vers. i. fasc. ii. p. 83, pi. xxvi. fig. 4, 
RoUdaria pusilla, Sternberg, Vers. i. fasc. iv. p. xxxii. 

Localities. Pit, Airdrie; Bent Colliery, about 1£ mile E. 
of Bothwell. 


Filicace^e. 

Sphenopteridese. 

Renaultia, Zeiller. 

Renaultia microcarpa , Lesquereux, sp. 

Sphenopteris microcarpa, Lesquereux, Goal Flora of Pennsyl. p. 280, 
pL xlvii. fig. 2. 

Sphenopteris microcarpa t Kidston, Ann. &Mag, Nat. Hist. ser. 5, vol. x. 
p. 9, pi. i. figs. 7-14. 

Renaultia ( Sphen .) microcarpa , Zeiller, Ann. d. Sciences Nat. 6 e s£r. Bot. 
voL xvi. p. 185. 

Remarks. The fruit of this species was first described by 
Lesquereux, but later and more fully by myself. It consists 
of small oval exannulate sporangia which are situated at the 
extremities of the veins. 

Localities. Roof of Kiltongue Coal, Mount Vernon; Pit, 
near Airdrie. 


Sphenopteris, Brongniart. 

(?) Sphenopteris trifoliolata , Artis (not Brongn.). 

Sphenopteris trifoliolata , Brongn. Prodrome, p. 50. 

Mlidtes trifoliolatus, Artis, Antedil. Phyt. pt xi. 

Remarks. The specimen I refer to this species is small 
and not in a good state of preservation for a satisfactory 
determination; hence this record of the occurrence of this 
species requires corroboration. 

I have, however, previously seen this species from Wishaw. 

> Locality. Beat Colliery, about 1£ mile E. of Bothwell. 
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Sphenopteris obtusiloba, Brongniart. 

Sphenopteris obtmiloboj Brongniart, Hist, d. v6g6t, foss. p. 204, pi, liii. 
fig. 2*. 

Sphenopteris irregularis , Andrse, Vorwelt Pfianzen, p. 24, pi, vni. pi. ix. 
fig. 1. 

Sphenopteris irregularis, Sternberg, Vers. ii. p. 63, pi, xvii. fig. 4, 
p. 152, pi. ix. fig. 7. 

Sphenopteris latifolia, Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. ii. pL clvi., 
vol. iii. pi. clxxviii. 

Sphenopteris trifoliolata , Brongniart (not Artis), Hist. d. foss. 

p. 202, pi. liii. fig. 3 (excl. refer.). 

Remarks . Exceedingly fine specimens of this were col¬ 
lected. 

Locality . Blaes between Kiltongue and Dmmgray Coals, 
Whiterigg, near Airdrie. 

Sphenopteris furcata y Brongniart. 

Sphenopteris furcatay Brongniart, Hist. d. v%6t. foss. p. 179, pi, xlix. 
figs. 4, 5. 

JDiplothmemafurcatum, Zeiller, V6g6t.foss. du terr. houil, de la France, 
p. 45, pi. clxii. fig. 3. 

Locality . Cutting, new Caledonian Railway, Airdrie. 

Sphenopteris , sp. 

Remarks . The specimens I place here have a great resem¬ 
blance to Sphenopteris rotundifolia , Andrse (‘ Yorweltliche 
Pfianzen,’ p. 37, pi. xii.), but, as it is necessary to use great 
care in recording the occurrence of a species, I will refrain at 
present from applying the specific name of u rotundifolia, 
Andrse,” to them, and await further evidence before definitely 
determining this fern. But to whichever species this plant 
belongs, these examples are the first I have seen. 

Locality . Blaes between Kiltongue and Drumgray Coals, 
Whiterigg, near Airdrie. 

Maeioptebis, Zeiller. 

Marigpteris, Zeiller, Bull. Soc. G6ol. de France, 3® s4r. voL vii. p. 92 ; 
Y6g6 1. foes, du terr. houil. de la France, p. 68 (from vol. iv. de Fex- 
plication de la carte g6ologi<pie de la France, lo80). 

This genus was founded by Zeiller to include certain ferns 
which, among other characters, are distinguished by a pecu¬ 
liar dichotomizing of their pinnae. The primary pinnae are 
attached to the rachis by a naked stalk, which bifurcates at a 
very obtuse angle; each of the forks of this first dichotomy 
again bifurcates, forming the secondary pinnae, on which are 
borne the tertiary pinnae, which in turn support the pinnuJesi 
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Mariopteris latifolia , Brongniart, sp. 

Mariopteris latifolia , Zeiller, Bull, de la Soc. G6ol. de France, 3 e s$r. 
vol. vii. ]>, 92, pi. vi. 

Sphenopteris latifolia, Brongniart, Hist. d. v6g6t. foss. p. 205, pi. lvii. 
tigs. 1-4. 

Locality . Roof of the Kiltongue Coal, Mount Vernon. 

Mariopteris muricata 7 Schlotheim, sp. 

Mariopteris muricata , Zeiller, Bull. Soc. G£ol. de France, 3® sdr. vol. yii. 
p. 92. 

Pecopteris muricata , Brongniart, Hist. d. v5g6t. foss. p, 852, pi, xcv. 
figs. 3, 4, and pi. xcvii. 

FHiciies mnricatus, Schlotheim, Flora d. Vorwelt, p. 54, pi. xii. figs. 21 
and 28. 

Locality . Bent Colliery, about 1^ mile E. of Bothwell. 

Mariopteris nervosa, Brongniart, sp. 

Mariopteris nervosa, Zeiller, V6g6t. foss. du terr. houil. de la France, 
p. 69, pL clxyii. figs. 1-4. 

Pecopteris nervosa, Brongniart, Hist. d. v6g5t. foss. p. 297, pi. xdv. and 
* pi. xcv. figs. 1, 2. 

Pecopteris nervosa , Iindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. ii. pi. xdv. 

Remarks, Some of the specimens are very fine. 

Locality . Bent Colliery, about 1| mile E. of Bothwell. 

Neuroptebis, Brongniart. 

Neuropteris heterophylla , Brongniart. 

Neuropteris heterophylla, Brongniart, Hist. d. v6g5t. foss. p. 243, 
pL IxxL, and pL Ixxii. fig;. 2. 

Jtfettropieris heterophylla, Zeiller, v6g6t foss. du terr. houil. de la France, 
p. 49, pi. dxiv, figs. 1,2. 

Feuropt&'is Loshd , Brongniart, Hist. d. v6g4t. foss. p, 242, pi. Ixxii. 
fig. 1, and pi. lxxiii. _ 

Cydopteris trichomanoides, Brongniart, Hist. d. y€g6 1. foss. p. 49, 
pi, lxi. bis, fig. 4. 

Remarks. Some exceedingly fine specimens of this fern, 
from blaes lying between the Kiltongue and Drumgray Coals, 
which were brought u|) while driving a road, were collected by 
Mr. Dunlop at Whiterigg Bit, near Airdrie. These examples 
are the finest British specimens I have seen. 

Several specimens of Cyclopteris trichomanoides , Brongn., 
which at one time was supposed to form a distinct species of 
a different genus, have also been collected. These peculiar 
eyciopteroid pinnules were attached to the main rachis of the 
fern, and a figure showing their relation to the other parts of 
the frond has been given by Rohl (Vers* d, StemL-Forta, 
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Westphalens, pi. xvii.). Neuropteris heterophylla and Neu¬ 
ropteris Loshii are now known to represent only different 
portions of the same species. 

Localities. Blaes between Kiltongue and Drumgray Coals, 
Whiterigg, near Airdrie; cutting, new Caledonian Railway, 
Airdrie; roof of Kiltongue Coal, Mount Yernon (at the 
two last-mentioned localities pinnules of the so-called Cyclo- 
pteris trichomanoides also occurred); Bent Colliery, about 1| 
mile E. of Bothwell. 

Neuropteris gigantea, Sternberg. 

Neuropteris gigantea , Sternberg, Vers. i. fasc. iv, p, xvi; Brongnlart, 
Hist. d. v6g£t. foss. p. 240, pi. Isis. 

Osmunda gigantea, Sternberg, Vers. i. fasc. ii. pp. 83, 36, pi. xxii. 

Remarks . The specimen from Coatbridge shows the fern in 
circinate vernation. 

Localities. Bent Colliery, about 1| mile E. of Bothwell; 
Coatbridge. 


Neuropteris Scheuchzeri , Hoffmann. 

Neuropteris Scheuchzeri, Hoffinan, in Keferstein, Teutschland geogn.- 
geolog. dargestellt, vol. iv. p. 157 (excl. figs.). 

Osmunda , Scneuchzer, Herbarium diluvianum, p. 37, pi. x. fig. 3 (ed. 
1709). 

Remarks . The synonymy of this species is in a very un¬ 
satisfactory state; I therefore refrain from giving any further 
references. 

Neuropteris Scheuchzeri, which is one of the earliest figured 
ferns, occurs plentifully in some of the English Coal-fields; 
but the examples from Whiterigg are the first I have seen 
from a Scotch locality. Some of the specimens are very 
good, and showed attached to the main axis large cyclo- 
pteroid pinnules analogous to those to which reference has 
already been made in regard to Neuropteris heterophylla , 
Brongn. 

Locality . Whiterigg Pit, near Airdrie. 


Alethopteris, Sternberg. 

Alethopteris lonchitica , Schlotheim, sp. 

AMhoptem bncUiidis , Sternberg, Vers. i. fasc. iv. p. xxi. 

Pecopteris lonchitica, Brongniart, Hist d. v6g£t. foss.p. 275, pi. Ixxxiv.; 

Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Mora, vol. ii.pl. din. 
Pecopterisheterophylia, Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. pi. xxxviii* 

Remarks. This is one of the commonest ferns of the Scotch 
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Coal-measures and is subject to great variation. To many of 
these varieties specific names have been given. 

Localities . Roof of Kiltongue Coal, Mount Vernon. Bent 
Colliery, about 1£ mile E. of Botbwell. 

Rhacophtllum, Schimper. 

(?) Rhacophyllum JUiforme^ Gutbier, sp. 

FueoidesJUiformis , Gutbier, Yers. d. Zwickauer Sebwarzboblengebirges, 
p. 12, pLi.fig. 9. 

Remarks. Among the fossils is a small specimen of 
Rhacophyllum with filiform segments, which, though not very 
well preserved, is, I believe, referable to this species. ^ 

Locality. Cutting, new Caledonian Railway, Airdrie. 

Ltcopodiace^i. 

Lepidodendron, Sternberg. 

Zepidodendron Bternbergii^ Brongniart. 

Zepidodendron St embergii, Brongniart, Prodrome, p. 85; Lindley & 
Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. pi. xv., vol. ii. pL cxxi., vol. iii. pi. coin. 
L&pidodendron dichotomum , Sternberg (in part), Vers. i. fasc. i. pp. 19, 
23, pis. L, ii. (excl. pi. iii.); and Vers. ii. p. 177, pi. Ixviii. fig. 1. 
Zepidodendron elegans, Hist. d. v£get. foss. vol. ii. pl. xiv.; Lindley & 
Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. ii. pl. cxviii., vol. iii. pl. cxcix. 
Zepidodendron graeile, Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. p]. ix.; 

Brongniart, Hist. d. % 6g£fc. foss. vol. ii. pl. xv. 

Zepidodendron lycopodioides, Sternberg, vers. i. fasc. 2, p. 33, pl, xvi. 
figs. 1, % and 4. 

Remarks. One or two very fine specimens of that form of 
Zepidodendron Bternbergii which has been named L. lycopo¬ 
dioides by Stemberg and L. elegans by Brongniart were 
collected from a cutting on the new Caledonian Railway, near 
Airdrie. 

Zepidodendron elegans and L. graeile appear to he only the 
younger and smaller branches of Zepidodendron Bternbergii 
and not specifically distinct from that plant. 1 

Localities . Cutting on new Caledonian Railway, Airdrie 
(L. elegans). Pit, Airdrie (L. Bternbergii). Bent Colliery 
about 34 mile E. of Bothwell (L. graeile). 7 

Lepidodendroid Branches . 

Under this head I include two fine slabs from Whiterigg 
which show on their surface a number of delicate twigs 
tmmmxg in some cases 10 or 11 inches in length, and about 
| iaefe Isfjde at their broadest part, including the leaves. The 
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steins alone which bear the leaves are a little more than 
one tenth of an inch thick. The branches diminish gradu¬ 
ally in width towards their apex. The leaves are very 
narrow, and about one fifth ot an inch long. These two 
fossils are similar to those figured by Rohl as Lycopodites 
selaginoides (* Fossile Flora der Steinkohlen-Formation 
Westphalens,’ pi. vii. fig. 3). 

I prefer, however, to record these specimens merely as 
Lepidodendroid twigs, rather than to place them under Lyco¬ 
podites, for this genus, as founded by Brongniart, contained 
a number of Coniferous branches and small twigs of Lepido - 
dendron , and was subsequently given up by that author; but 
Lycopodites , as resuscitated by Goldenberg*, contains certain 
plants veiy closely related to the recent genus Lycopodium , 
and quite distinct from Lepidodendron , and as the specimens 
from Whiterigg appear to be only young twigs of Lepido¬ 
dendron (though of which species of Lepidodendron I am 
unable to say), they cannot be referred to Lycopodites , as 
restricted by Goldenberg. 

Locality . Blaes between Kiltongue and* Drumgray Coals, 
Whiterigg, near Airdrie. 

Lepidophloios, Sternberg. 

Lepidophloios , sp. 

Remarks . This genus is only represented by a fragment 
of a compressed stem, showing the Halonian condition of 
Lepidophloios , it now being known that Halonia , Lindley and 
Hutton, and Cyclocladia ornata, Goldenberg j* ; are the fruit¬ 
ing branches of Lepidophloios. 

The example from Airdrie agrees in all respects with Gol- 
denberg’s figure. As the leaf-scars are not preserved on the 
fossil it is impossible to distinguish the species of Lepido¬ 
phloios to which this fragment belongs. 

Locality . Pit, Airdrie. 

Lepidophtlltjm, Brongniart. 

Lepidophyllum lanceolatum, Lindley & Hutton. 

Lepidophyllum lanceolatum , Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. 
pi. vii. tigs. 3, 4. 

Remarks . In Lepidophyllum are placed isolated bracts 

* Goldenberg, * Flora Sarsepontana fossilis/ Heft i. pp. 9,10 (1855). 
See also Kidston, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. Aug. 1884, p. Ill, 

t Goldenberg, * Flora Sarsepontana fossilis/ Heft i. p. 20, pi. iii. 
fig. 11. 
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and leaves, which apparently belong in part to Lepidodendron , 
Lepidophloios , and Bigillaria . 

Localities . Pit, Airdrie. Bent Colliery, about mile 
E. of Bothwell. 


Lepidostrobus, Brongniart. 

Lepidosirobus variabilis , Lindley & Hutton. 

Lepidostrobus variabilis, Lindley and Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. L 
pis. z., xi. 

Remarks . Under this name are most probably included 
the cones of different species of Lycopods. 

Locality . Blackband, Airdrie; Bent Colliery, about 1£ 
mile E. of Bothwell. 

SlGlLLARlA, Brongniart. 

Bigillaria discophora y Konig, sp. 

Lepidodendron discopKorum, Konig, leones fossilium sectiles, pi. xvi. 
fig. 194(1825). 

Ulodendron majus, Lindley Sc Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. pi. v, (excl. 
ref.). 

Ulodendron minus, Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, voL i. pi. vi. 
(excl. ref.). 

Remarks . Ulodendron minus , L. & H., is only a smaller 
specimen of their Ulodendron majus , and both are similar to 
the plant described by Konig as Lepidodendron discophorum . 

It is now known that certain Ulodendra, such && Uparmatum , 
Carruthers (=27. commutatum , Schimper), belong to Lepido- 
dendron Yeliheimianum, Sternberg, and there are other Lepi- 
dodendra which also bear Ulodendroid scars. But in addition 
to Lepidodendra, some Clathrarian Sigillarice were likewise 
provided with Ulodendroid scars, of which Bigillaria disco - 
phora is an example, Ulodendroid scars also occur in the 
genus Rhytidodendron , Boulay. The presence of these large 
scars cannot then be regarded as a generic character. Tne 
leaf-scars only afford the necessary comparative points for 
the classification of these so-called Ulodendroid Lycopods, and 
the leaf-scars of Bigillaria discophora are essentially those of 
a Clathrarian SigiUaria . 

Locality . Pit, near Airdrie. 

Bigillaria notata , Steinhauer, sp. 

SigiUaria Notata, Brongniart, Hist. d. v%et. foss. p. 449, pi. diii. 
fig. 1. 

ThytoHiLus noiaius, Steinhauer, Amer. Phil. Trans, vol. i. pL vii. fig. 8, 

Remarks. This collection contains only one small speci- 
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men of this species, with narrow ribs and proportionately 
small leaf-scars. The leaf-scars are more distant than 
figured by Brongniart; but in this character the plant varies 
much. 

Locality . Bent Colliery, about mile E. of Both well. 

Sigillaria , sp. 

Remarks. I place here a small decorticated example of a 
Sigillaria , which, in the absence of the outer surface of the 
stem, does not afford sufficient characters for a specific identi¬ 
fication. It is the Sigillaria (Syringodendron ) cyclo$tiama 9 
Brongn. (Hist. d. v£g£t. foss. pi. clxvi, fig. 3), of which, 
however, nothing more can be said than that it is a decorti¬ 
cated condition of a Sigillaria. 

Locality . Baillieston. 

Lycopod Spores . 

Remarks . These are probably the .spores of Lepidodendron 
or Sigillaria. They are about inch in diameter, and 
apparently belong to Eeinsch’s group Triletes*. These little 
spores almost entirely cover the surface of some small slabs, 
and are restricted to the u parting ” of the stone. 

Locality. Blaes at old pit, near Airdrie. 

Stigmaria, Brongniart. 

Stigmaria jicoides 9 Brongniart. 

Stigmaria Jicoides , Brongniart, Class, d. v4g4t. foss. p. 9, pi. i. fig. 7; 
Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. pis. xxxi.-vi. 

StigmariaJicoides (and Tars.), Goppert, Gatt. d. foss. Pflanzen, Lief. 1,2, 
p. 13, pis. viii.-XTi. 

Remarks. Siigmarice , the roots of Lepidodendron and Sigil- 
laria 9 are common throughout the whole of the Coal-measures. 
The specimen from Airdrie shows a transition from the Lepi- 
dodendroid leaf-scar to the Stigmarian root-scar. The Stig- 
marian vascular scar is here surrounded by a “ field,” similar 
to that which surrounds the vascular impression of the Lepi- 
dodendroid leaf-scar. 

Stigmaria Jicoides , var. reticulata (Goppert), has also been 
met with. 

Localities . Common throughout the whole district. Stigm. 
jicoides, var. reticulata: above oil-shales, Airdrie. 

* * Micro-Palseo-Phytologia Formationis Carboniferae/ vol. i. p. 1, 
1884. (Vols. i. and ii. Erlangen, Bavaria, 1884. Many hundreds of these 
organisms are figured in this work.) 
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Cycadaceji. 

Cokdaites, Unger. 

The internal organization of the leaves, flowers, and stems 
of Cordaites have been fully described by Grand’Eury and 
Renault*. According to Grand’Eury, the stems of Cordaites 
attained a height of from 20 to over 30 feet, and were irregu¬ 
larly ramified. At the upper extremities of the branches and 
stems weie borne the long narrow leaves. In Cordaites the 
pith was chambered and the curious fossils, variously called 
Sterniergia or Artisia , are casts of its pith-cavity. 

The wood in structure approaches closely to that of the 
Conifer®, and was previously described as Pinites Brand - 
lingii by Witham. It is also most probable that many of 
the fossil woods referred to Pinites , Witham ( Araucari - 
oxylon 7 Kraus; Araucarites , Goppert), are portions of the 
stems of Cordaites . The wood-fibres bear one or many 
vertical rows of bordered pits. The leaves are more or 
less long in proportion to their width; and from characters 
derived from these organs, Grand’Eury proposes for Cordaites 
the three following divisions :— 

T. Eucordaites .—Leaves spathulate, obovate, elliptical, or 
lanceolate, sessile, entire, with rounded apices and ot leathery 
consistency. The leaves are from 20-90 centim. in length. 
The nerves are either equally or unequally strong. 

II. Dorycordaites. —Leaves lanceolate with sharp points; 
nerves numerous, fine, and equal in strength. The leaves 
attain a length of from 40-50 centim. 

III. Poacordaites, —Leaves narrow, linear, entire, blunt at 
the point, with nerves nearly equally strong. The leaves are 
as much as 40 centim. in lengthf. 

The flowers of Cordaites are monoecious. The male flowers 
consist of a number of imbricated bracts, in the axils of which 
are situated the stamens, or they are placed around the de¬ 
pressed apex of the axis of inflorescence. The female flower 
contains several naked ovules, which are each short-stalked 
and set in the axils of the bracts. Their fertilization takes 
place in a somewhat similar manner to that of the Cycads 

* For a full description of the structure of Cordaites , see Renault, 'Cours 
de botanique fossil©/ premiere ann^e (Paris, 1881); Grand’Eury, u Flore 
caxbonif&re du BSpartement de la Loire et du centre de la Prance ” (1877); 
Zitfcel-Schenk, * Handbuch dex Paiaontologie,’ ii. Band. Lief, iii p. 241 
0884). . 

f Since writing the above a new type of Cordaites has been described 
by Renault and Zeiller, which they have named Scutocordaites ( l Conrptes 
Rendus/ March 28,1886). 
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and Conifers* Daring the maturation of the fruit the short 
stalk, to which the seed is attached, in some cases becomes 
much elongated, as in Cardiocarpus ( Cordaianthus) Lind - 
leyi , Carruthers, and Cardiocarpus anomalies, Morris, sp. In 
very few cases have the flowers been found in union with 
their parent stems, so till we know to which species of 
Cordaites the isolated inflorescences and fruits belong, it is 
necessary to apply to them specific names in order that their 
occurrence may be recorded. The structure of the seeds has 
been investigated by Brongniart 

From the results of the observations of these botanists, who 
have been successful in securing specimens preserved in silica, 
in which the most minute details of structure are exhibited, 
even to the pollen-grains, it appears that Cordaites must be 
looked upon rather as a group of plants than a genus . In 
certain structural points Cordaites approaches closely to the 
Conifer®, in other respects to the (Jycads; but taking into 
account all the structural peculiarities of the plants, their affi¬ 
nities appear to be more Cycadaceous than Coniferous. 

I have given but a meagre outline of the organization of 
these plants, and must refer those who are interested in the 
subject to the original works of the authors quoted. 

From the fragmentary manner in which Cordaites usually 
occur, the chief specific characters are derived from the neura- 
tion of the leaves. 

Cordaites (Eucordaites) principalis , Germar, sp. 

Cordaites principalis, Geinitz, Vers. d. Steinkf. in Sachsen, p. 41, pi. xxi. 
figs. 1-6 (exel/fig. 22). 

Cordaites principalis , Weiss, Foss. Flora d. jiing. Stk. u. d. r ,otEL p. 200. 

Flabellaria principalis , Germar, Vers. v. Wettin. u. Lotoejun, p. 66, 
pL xxiii. 

Pycnophyllum principale, Schimper, Traitd de pal^ont. y6g6t. vol. ii. 
p. 191. 

Description. Leaves long, attaining a length of from 12 to 
18 inches, and sometimes rather over 2 inches wide, narrowed 
towards the base and again narrowing towards the apex, the 
extreme point of which is rounded or obtuse; seven or eight 
of the stronger nerves in one tenth of an inch, between which 
are from three to five finer (?) nerves. 

Remarks. In well-preserved specimens thereare seen running 
parallel with and between the strong nerves from three to 
five fine lines. These are described by Geinitz as vertical 

# Brongniart, 1 Becherches but lea graines fossiles siliciftees * (Pans, 
1881). Also, “Etudes sur les graines fossiles trouvdes a Fdtat silicifitf 
dans le terrain houiller de Saint Etienne/' Annales des Sciences Nat. 
botan. 6® s6r. voL xx. pis. xxi.-xxiii. 
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rows of cells, and his fig. 2, pi. xxi., shows these finer lines 
strongly magnified, and certainly they here appear more like 
rows of tabular cells than veins; but Weiss, in his description 
of the species, calls them nerves. Only very perfectly pre¬ 
served specimens can decide whether the finer lines placed 
between the strong nerves are rows of cells or finer nerves. 

The plant included here I have little doubt is Germaris 
species. It is very frequent in the Scotch Coal-fields. 

Locality . Bent Colliery, about mile E. of Bellshill. 

Cabdiocabpus, Bronguiart. 

Gardiocarpus ( Gordaianihus) Lindleyi , Garruthers. 

Cardiocarpon Lindleyi , Garruthers, Notes on some Fossil Plants, figs. 
1 & 2, Geol. Mag. vol. ix. 1872. 

Cardiocarpon acutum, Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. i. pi. lxxvi. 

Cardiocarpon apiculatum, Berger & Goppert, Fruct. et semin. p. 23, 
pi. ii. fig. 32. 

Antholithes Pitcairnice, Lindley & Hutton, Fossil Flora, vol. ii. pi. Ixxxii. 

Remarks . These little seeds have been found attached to 
stems, which were previously called Antholithes Pitcairnice , 
Lindley & Hutton, by Mr. C. W. Peach, at the Cleuch, Fal¬ 
kirk, and have been described and figured by Mr. Carruthers 
in the Geol. Mag. vol. ix. 1872. 

As Cardiocarpon Lindleyi is almost invariably found 
associated with Gordaites principalis , it is perhaps the fruit 
of that species. 

Locality . Bent Colliery, Bellshill. 

Cordaianthus, Grand’Eury. 

Gordaianihus , sp. 

Remarks . This specimen is probably a young condition of 
Antholithes Pitcairn ice, L. & H., and is the female inflores¬ 
cence of a Gordaites . The fossil shows an axis 3£ inches 
long, and at its basal extremity it is fully yV inch wide. On 
each side of the stem is a vertical row of alternate bracts, 
from the axils of some of which traces of fruit-pedicels can 
be seen. Each row contains about twenty groups of bracts; 
those at the base of the inflorescence are about j> inch long 
and rather less than -fa incli wide; but they become slightly 
smaller and more distant towards the upper part of the speci¬ 
men, of which, however, the extreme apex is wanting* The 
structure and number of bracts in each group is not shown. 
On the same slab is a specimen of Gardiocarpus Lindleyi. 
This example of Gordaianihus was found associated with 
Cordites principalis , Grennar, sp. 

Locality. Bent Colliery, about mile E. of Both well. 
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Of uncertain Affinity. 

Trigonocarpus, Brongniart. 

Trigonocarpus Parkinsonij Brongniart. 

Trigonocarpum Parkmsonis, Brongniart, Prodrome, p. 137. 

Trigonocarpum Noeggerathii, Lindley & Hutton (not Sternberg), Fossil 
Flora, vol. ii. pi. cxlii. c $ vol. iii. pi. cxciii. figs. 1-4 B, pi. ccxxii. 
figs. 2 and 4. 

Remarks . Carpolithes alatus , Lindley and Hutton ( c Fossil 
Flora/ vol* ii. pi. lxxxvii., vol. iii. pi. ecx. b), appears to be 
only Trigonocarpus Parkinsoni enclosed in its pericarp. It is 
not yet discovered to which plant these seeds belong. 

Specimens of a Trigonocarpus have been found in which 
the internal structure was preserved, and these show that it is 
Gymnospermous. 

Locality . Roof of Kiltongue Coal, Mount Vernon. 


XLV.— Description of a Species of Wild-Mulberry Silkworm , 
allied to Bombyx, from GheJikiang , N. China . By F. 
Moore, F.Z.S., A.L.S., &c. 

The wild species of silkworm, of which the following is a 
description, was recently procured by Mr. F. Kleinwachter, 
Commissioner of the Imperial Maritime Customs, Pekin, who 
obtained it from Wu-lou, on the borders of the Tai-hu, 
province of Chehkiang, where it is found feeding on the 
wild mulberry. During the present month (May) specimens 
have also been brought home by Mons. Fauvel, one of the 
Commissioners of the Imperial Maritime Customs, who found 
them at Hankeou on the wild mulberry. 

For the specimens and the opportunity of describing this 
new insect I have to thank Mons. Natalis Rondot of Paris, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, to whose energy and 
special labours in sericiculture we are indebted for the know¬ 
ledge of this species, as well as for several other interesting 
ana valuable silk-producers. 

Rondotia, nov. gen. 

Fore wing shorter and more triangular in form than in 
typical Bombyx (B. mori ) ; apex shorter, not subfalcate, 
exterior margin acutely angular at end of upper median vein: 
hind wing with the apex regularly convex; exterior margin 
oblique hindward, slightly sinuous and distinctly angular at 
end of lower median vein. Cells comparatively broader and 
shorter. Venation similar, except that in the fore wing the 
fourth subcostal branch is emitted nearer the apex, and in the 
hind wing the two subcostals are emitted at fully half beyond 
the cell, instead of close to the end, and the middle median 
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from some distance before the end of the cell, instead of beyond 
the end. Body and base of wings squamous, whereas in 
B . mori they are lanuginous. Shaft of antennae not so thick, 
the branches slender and with finer cilia ; legs and tarsi 
slender, laxly squamous, not thick and densely lanuginous as 
in B. mori\ 

Bondotia Menciana .. 

Wings ochreous-yellow; fore wing with a transverse, 
slender, black-scaled, antemedial curved band, which is 
slightly angulated between the median and submedian veins ; 
a similar postmedial irregularly undulated band, and^ a slender 
dentated streak at the end of the cell: hind wing with a less- 
defined black-scaled, transverse, discal band, which is also 
slightly angulated outward beyond the cell, being darkest and 
broadest at its posterior end ; a black-speckled spot also oil 
middle of the abdominal margin. Thorax ochreous-yellow ; 
abdomen brownish ochreous ,* legs paler; eyes black ; shaft 
of antennas brown, pectinations blackish; tips of femora and 
tibiae blackish. 

Expanse, S l*$r> $ 1-& inch. 

Red. Province of Chehkiang, N. China, 

Larva about 1 inch in length, pale olivaceous yellow or 
whitish; with sixteen legs; slender; head and second seg¬ 
ment small; third and fourth segments somewhat tumid j a 
small black fleshy horn, ^ inch in length, on top of twelfth 
segment, the horn being thick at its base and slender at the 
tip; all the segments (except the head) are transversely cor¬ 
rugated, each segment having four or five ridges, which axe 
more or less longitudinally folded beneath below the spiracles; 
the spiracles are oval, brown, and with a very slender black 
outer ring; the anterior and posterior segments have some 
minute brown speckles between the corrugations, and there is 
a brown-speckled streak above the anterior and middle legs 
and the other segments except the anal; the claws and clas- 
pers are also brownish; side of the head and mandibles 
speckled with dark brown ; a black dorsal spot on anal seg¬ 
ment. Found feeding upon the wild mulberry. 

Cocoon small, oval, from half to three quarters of an inch in 
length; flossy in texture, of a pale creamy-yellow colour; spun 
on a leaf, with some transverse threads of stouter silk fixed 
across the outside of the cocoon from side to side of the leaf. 

Pupa dark reddish brown. 

The eggs are deposited on the bark of the mulberry-tree in 
clusters, and are more or less covered with the short hairy 
scale| of the anal tuft 

Ife is stated that there are two broods of this wild silkworm 
in the year. 
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Die PUzthiere oder Schleimpilze. Yon Dr,JW. Zopf. 


f 


E. Trewendt, 1885. 


Breslau: 


It is now more Ilian twenty years since the publication of De 
Bary’s ‘ Mycetozoen/ which first called general attention to the 
remarkable life-history of these organisms. The first result of that 
publication was to raise a storm of criticism, which, so far as it was 
respectful and the outcome of reflection, was natural enough. The 
occasion was one of a new and somewhat startling departure, and 
it naturally surprised some more than others. The violence of the 
criticism was in proportion to the unpreparedness of the critic, and 
a considerable body of it produced in this country was characterized 
by abject ignorance of the bearings of the investigation and conse¬ 
quent misrepresentation of its results. First of all it was pretty 
commonly thought that the whole thing was absurd, chiefly because 
it was imperfectly understood. Next came a period of indifference 
and relapse, to be followed by the energetic and well-directed work 
of recent years, 

BostafinskPs beautiful monograph (1875) was the next great 
contribution to our knowledge ; but from the fact that it is written 
in Polish it is accessible only in a fragmentary way. For example, 
Dr. M. C. Cooke has extracted and translated the parts referring to 
such species as have been recorded in Britain; hut this gives ono 
merely so much as to lead to a demand for more. To come to 
more recent publications, De Bary’s treatment of the group in the 
* Yergleichende Morphologic* (noticed in Ann. <& Mag. Nat. Hist, 
Nov. 1884) has been followed by two valuable publications, viz. 
that at the head of this notice and Schroter’s treatise, just pub¬ 
lished, which begins the third volume of the 1 Kryptogamen-Flora 
von Schlesien.’ The latter is merely a systematic arrangement, 
differing, it is true, from Zopffs as to the disposition of a number of 
genera, but not otherwise in any striking way. In all of these 
publications, from Bostafinski’s onwards, there is manifest the fruit 
directly borne by the investigations recorded in the 4 Mycetozoen/ 
which were so long regarded by many with indifference. 

Dr. Zopf has succeeded in producing an extremely useful book ; 
the matter is well arranged, the descriptions clear, and the illustra¬ 
tions good and plentiful. After a short introduction the book is 
divided into three parts, dealing with the morphology, physiology, 
and systematic disposition respectively. The first and second sec¬ 
tions are remarkably well done, and the amount of detail is just 
what is desirable in such a handbook. In the systematic section 
the student will he agreeably surprised to find not an outline merely, 
but detailed descriptions of species, such as are certain to render 
great service in their identification. The 174 pages of the book 
are about as well filled with useful matter as could be desired/ 

Ann. & Mag. N. Hist, Ser 5. Vol.xv. 34 
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As regards the position of this group of obscure organisms) there 
is naturally a great temptation to place it between true fungi and 
Bacteria , though there is much to be urged against yielding to phis. 

G. Jt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

On the Circulation of the Larva of Ephemerae. 

By N. CUETJTZBFEG. 

Ik the microscopic investigations which I have made in the 
laboratory of the Zoological Institution at Leipzig upon the circula¬ 
tion of the blood in the larvae of Ephemera dipt era, I have succeeded 
in arriving at some interesting results, which I wish now to bring 
into general knowledge as briefly as possible, reseiving a more 
detailed treatment of the subject to some futuie time. 

My observations, in which I availed myself* of M. Yerlooren s 
memoir on the circulation of the blood in insects * as my foundation, 
had for their principal object the part taken by the dorsal vessel in 
the movement of the blood in the caudal setae of the Ephemera-larvae. 
This is effected, as indeed is shown by Yerlooren in the above-men¬ 
tioned memoir, by the contractions of a pyriform vessel, which, 
situated in the last abdominal segment, appears to be a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the dorsal vessel, and on a superficial examination may 
easily he taken for its last chamber. This view is contradicted, 
however, by the circumstance that this vessel is quite independent 
of the contractions of the dorsal vessel. 

With regard to this vessel Yerlooren speaks as follows in the above 
essay (pp. 84, 85):— 

“We find in it no lateral apertures with their valvular arrange¬ 
ment belonging to them, hut in the middle a single apparatus, the 
valvular membranes of which are opposite in direction to the valves 
of the dorsal vessel. This apparatus therefore permits a flow of the 
blood from before backwards, a flow opposite to that occurring in 
the dorsal vessel 

“ If this organ is connected with the posterior extremity of the 
heart, it may he furnished by the action of the latter with blood, 
which therefore will acquire a movement from before backward. 
This blood will then be communicated to it by the heait-chamber 
situated in the fourteenth segment. If no such union be present, 
blood may be conveyed into it from without, from the body-cavity, 
by the action of the valvular apparatus.” 

The latter view appears to be regarded by Verlooren as in accord¬ 
ance with the truth, for he says (p. 84) it seemed to him that no 
communication existed between the heart and the vessel in question. 


* comonnSs de TAcad. Boy. de Belgique, 4to, tome xix. 
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On the contrary, after a series of observations upon the most diffe¬ 
rent objects, I have arrived at the conviction that this view is 
erroneous. I have succeeded in demonstrating the following facts :— 

1. The vessel-like dilatation of the canals of the caudal setae in 
the last abdominal segment is directly connected with the dorsal 
vessel. During the contractions of the heart it receives a portion of 
the blood which .may be in the hindmost division of the vessel, and 
which it then by its own contractions drives into the canals of the 
caudal setoe. 

2. A communication of this vessel with the body-cavity, so as to 
permit the entrance of blood into it in accordance with the above- 
mentioned opinion of Verlooren’s, I have been unable to observe. 
There rather seems to me to be a firm union with the dorsal 
vessel. 

3. The valvular apparatus situated at the anterior end of the 
vessel consists of two membranes parallel to the plane of symmetry 
of the body, which, as processes of the dorsal vessel, are directed 
backwards and attached in an inversion of the vessel. 

4. These membranes, like the other valvular apparatus of the 
dorsal vessel, are set in motion by its action, only in the opposite 
way. They apply themselves together when the dorsal vessel ex¬ 
pands, and open when it contracts, by which of course a flow of 
blood directed from before backwards is produced. 

The latter fact is probably the best proof of the untenability of 
Yerlooren’s opinion. For if the vessel were to be furnished with 
blood from the body-cavity by the action of the valvular apparatus, 
the movement of the membranes must have stood in some relation to 
the phenomena of contraction of the vessel, which, however, is by 
no means the case. 

On the other hand, scarcely any argument can be brought against 
the proposition established by me ; on the contrary, we may easily 
convince ourselves by direct observation of the correctness of my 
statements .—Zooh Anzeiger , April 27, 1885, no. 193, p. 246. 


On the Existence of a Nervous System in Peltogaster; a Contribution 
to the History of the Centrogonida. By M. Y. Delagb. 

Until quite recently the Centrogonida (Bhizocephala of Fritz 
Miiller) were regarded as destitute of a nervous system. In a 
communication to the Academy *, and, more recently, in a more 
extended memoir f, I have shown that the nervous system exists in 
Sacoulina . After this it was almost certain that it existed also in 

# c Comptes Rendus/ tome xcvii. (October 29,1883). 

t “ Evolution de la Sacculine, Crustac6 endopavasite de FOrdre nou¬ 
veau des Rentrogonides,” Archives de Zool. exp^r. s&\ 2, tome ii. 1884. 
[We do not see why Fritz Miiller s name Rhizocephala was not retained 
for the new order; but, while accepting the new name, we shall not dis¬ 
figure the pages of the 1 Annals ’ by adopting the author’s barbarous 
spelling.] 
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Peltogaster , which is closely allied to Sacculina. Having succeeded, 
not without difficulty, in obtaining some Peltogasters, I have dis¬ 
sected them and succeeded in discovering the nervous system. 

• The central organ (as in Sacculina) consists of a single ganglion. 
This ganglion is situated in the sagittal plane in the interior of the 
mesentery which unites the cloaca to the peduncle, almost between 
the cement-glands*, but, nevertheless, a little beyond towards 
the cloaca, exactly at the level of the testicular caecum. Its situa¬ 
tion is therefore very superficial, as it is separated from the outer 
world only by half the thickness of the mantle. It is an elongated 
ganglion which measures about millim.; hence it is hardly visible 
to the naked eye, even when it has been completely prepared by 
dissection under the microscope with the aid of the erecting prism. 
It is absolutely simple, and by no means composed of two approxi¬ 
mated symmetrical masses. Its constitution includes small, fusi¬ 
form, peripheral cells, and large central multipolar cells with a 
large rounded nucleus furnished with a punctiform nucleolus. It 
gives origin to numerous nerves, which, however, are very fine and 
extremely difficult to trace by dissection, since they are hardly 
distinguishable from the muscular and connective fibres in the midst 
of which they twist about. On the side of the cloaca it gives off 
four long filaments, two of which, superficial and forming a pair, 
run to that organ, and particularly to its sphincter; while the two 
others, also a pair, penetrate the visceral mass between the two 
symmetrical halves of the ovary. From its opposite extremity it 
gives origin to a large median trunk which insinuates itself between 
the two symmetrical masses of the ovary, giving off from place to 
'place ramifications to each of them. From the origin of this trunk, 
or perhaps from the ganglion itself, originate two small nervous 
filaments, which follow the inner margin of the testes, and are dis¬ 
tributed to those organs. Upon the sides originate three pairs of 
nerves—two in the cloaca! half of the body, one in the opposite half. 
The former two run obliquely outward, and penetrate into the 
mantle at the point where this splits to form the lamelbe of the 
mesentery. The last passes between the cement-gland and the 
testis, then outside the latter, taking a direction towards the defe¬ 
rent canal. Near its origin it furnishes two branchlets for tho 
cement-gland, one for the gland itself, the other for its lateral parts, 
and no doubt for its sphincter. Not far from its termination it 
gives off a nervous filament, which passes under the margin of the 
mesentery, to run, no doubt, to the wall of the visceral mass or to 
the mantle. 

Just as these nerves are difficult to trace, so are the central gan¬ 
glion and the origin of the principal trunks easy to see, when one 
knows where to look for them > but this last condition is indispensable. 


* The cement-glands, which have been regarded as absent, really 
eprisi; hut they are reduced to two veiy wide sacs with glandular walls, 
hut without ramifications. 
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It is from not having had it at their disposal that the authors who 
have investigated Peltogaster (Rathke, Anderson, Lilljeborg, Koss- 
mann, and so many others) have not succeeded in finding these parts. 
In fact the absence of the digestive tube and of the limbs, and the 
want of determination of the cephalic and caudal extremities, de¬ 
prive us absolutely, in the Centrogonida, of the marks which serve 
to guide us in more regularly constructed animals. And how, 
without reference-marks, is one to find an imperceptible ganglion, 
lost in an innumerable mass of ova, each of which is at least twice 
its size ? Thus I only succeeded in finding it in Saceulina after two 
years of investigations. In Peltogaster, on the contrary, although 
the absolute difficulties of the search are exactly the same as in 
Saceulina , I found it in the first individual dissected atter less than 
an hour’s work. I mention this particular only to show the value 
of the morphological method; for if I have found this nervous 
8} stem it is by no means due to particular address in dissection; it is 
because, armed with the morphological data derived from the study 
of Saceulina , I sought for it precisely where it ought to he found. 

The type Peltogaster , although notably different from the type 
Saceulina , may be regarded as derived from the latter in consequence 
of certain modifications. The body is depressed and elongated; the 
mesenteric or ventral side * has diminished in length to the advan¬ 
tage of the dorsal side, so as to carry the cloaca to one of the 
extremities of the cylinder; on the dorsal side a new mesentery has 
been developed; lastly, and this is the principal modification, the 
cement-glands have ascended and, quitting the declivous parts of 
the ovary, have gone to place themselves close to the peduncle and 
the male sexual glands. 

In these displacements of the organs was the nervous ganglion 
to retain its original situation at the bottom of the ovary, or was it 
to follow the cloaca, or the mesentery, or the cement-glands ? Ob¬ 
servation has shown that it did not remain immovable; therefore 
its relations with the declivous pole of the ovary are not at all essen¬ 
tial ; it had followed the cloaca and the mesentery, but especially 
the cement-glands, in their movements; hence it is with these 
organs, and chiefly with the last-named, that it has fundamental 
relations. On the other hand, we see that the close relations of the 
ganglion with the testes in Peltogaster are quite accidental, since 
in Saceulina those organs are as far apart as possible. Hence¬ 
forward in seeking for the nervous system in other Centrogonida, in 
which the viscera may again affect new relations, we see that we 
shall not have to pay any attention to the testes or to the anti- 
peduncular pole of the ovary, and that it is between the cement- 
glands, in the sagittal plane, and perhaps slightly towards the 
cloaca and the cement-glands, that we must direct the forceps and 

* For the orientation of the animal, see the memoir cited, pp. 440 and 
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the scalpel. It is only by the study of a type in which the cement- 
glands may be far removed from the mesentery and the cloaca that 
we can see whether the nervous ganglion would entirely break off 
its relations with the latter two organs and follow the cement- 
glands in their displacement.— Oomptes llendus, April 13, 1885, 
p. 1010. 


On the Pelagic Fauna of the Baltic Sea and Gulf of Finland, 

By MM. G. Pouchet and J. de Guerne. 

The authors received from the Hei editary Prince of Monaco the 
materials obtained by him with the towing-net during a yacht 
voyage in the Baltic in 1884. His operations were carried on from 
54° o9' N. lat. and 17° 8' E. long., as far as the bottom of the Gulf 
of Finland. They extended from the 14th August to the 15th 
September; the weather was fine and the sun generally bhinmg, 
and the surface-temperatures of the sea when the collecting was 
carried on, i. e. from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., were between 14° and 1(5° C. 
(57°'2~60°'8 K). 

The chief materials obtained in the Baltic consisted of Cladocerous 
and Copepod Crustaceans, with a great quantity of small algte. 
The latter cover the whole extent of the basin included between 
Gothland, Prussia, and the entrance of the Gulf of Finland. They 
give the water of the Baltic its characteristic olive-green colour. 

In the Gulf of Finland there were found freshwater Crustaceans 
distinctly characterized as lacustnne pelagic (Forel), such as Cyclops 
quadricornis , Baphnella hr achy nr a ^ Daphnia quadrangula , and Bos- 
mina bngirostris . The last-named species forms three fourths of 
the mass of animals obtained in these waters. It is found associ¬ 
ated with Ilyalodaphiia Icahlbergiensis and a marine pelagic form, 
Fvadne Nordmamii , which becomes more and more abundant as the 
saltness of the water increases. Towards the south the Fvadne is 
gradually substituted for the Bosmina , which, however, occurs 
beyond Danzig, and the marine Bosmina taken in the Bound by 
Muller and at Kiel by Mbbius is probably only a variety of that of 
the Gulf of Finland. 

Towards Gothland the marine Copepoda begin to be numerous, 
forming about one third of the animals captured. The remainder 
consists chiefly of the Evadne . Further south, in latitude 54° 59' 
N., some embryonic Lamollibranchs make their appearance; but 
their scarcity contrasts with the abundance of such larvae in the 
ocean and the Mediterranean, A single doubtful specimen of a Peri- 
dini&n ( Dinopkysis ) occurred. Timor a velox, well known as an 
inhabitant of brackish water, occurs everywhere, 

The authors sum up as follows the general results of their inves¬ 
tigations :—“ It seems to us/* they say, “that the pelagic fauna of 
the Gulf of Finland resembles in general character that of the great 
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European lakes, as made known to ns by Porel, Lilljeborg, P. E. 
Miiller, Pavesi, G. 0. Sars, Weissmann, &c. As in the (Scandinavian 
lakes, certain species of Claclocera are represented by a considerable 
number of individuals. We also find them attacked by parasitic 
Cryptogamia. Lastly, the presence of numerous Infusoria and of 
Rotifera of the genus Anurcea increases the analogy of this fauna 
with that of the Swiss lakes recently explored, from this point of 
view, by Imhof. 

“ These resemblances are explained by the analogy of tho con¬ 
ditions of temperature (68° E. at the surface of the Lake of Geneva, 
according to Eorel; 57 o *2~60°*8 P. in the Gulf of Einland, accord¬ 
ing to observations made at the same time as the collections). But 
they are particularly explained by the slight degree of saltness of 
the water of the gulf (0*073 per cent, at Cronstadt, 0*262 per cent, 
at Leskar, and 0*751 per cent, between Gothland and the Russian 
coast). Prom the point of view of the pelagic fauna we may com¬ 
pare the Gulf of Pinland to a lake with a wide opening to the 
Baltic. 

“ As to the central basin of that sea as far as 10° E. long, and 
probably still further, even to the mouth of the Oder, it presents 
very distinct characters of transition between the pelagic fauna of 
fiesh waters and that of strongly saline waters. Nature seems to 
have completely realized the conditions which M. Plateau and M. 
Bert reproduced experimentally in the course of their investigations 
upon the vitality of Daphnicz in waters of different salinity. 

44 The presence of Evadne and Podon in the Gulf of Pinland shows 
that the Cladoceraof those genera, which are regarded as essentially 
marine, may adapt themselves to the conditions of existence in 
scarcely brackish waters. Podon intermedins , for example, which 
in the Mediterranean hears a salinity or 3*7 to 3*9 per cent., also 
lives in the eastern part of the Gulf of Pinland, where, as has been 
stated, the water only presents a salinity of 0*073 per cent. We 
are thus led by the Podon and Evadne of a nearly fresh sea to the 
lacustrine forms with a marine facies ( Bythotrepkes , Polyphemus , 
&c.), which have been met with in most of the lakes of Europe ” ** 
— GomptesBendus, March 30, 1885, p. 919. 

* [In their concluding remarks the authors assume that the lacustrine 
Cladocera derived from marine forms must have been introduced by the 
agency of migratory birds to their freshwater habitats, and therefore from 
the north to the south. But one does not see why the agency of migra¬ 
tory birds should be invoked at all.—W, S. I).] 
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